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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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COURSES 
EXACTLY 
ALIKE 


COURSE  A— FIVE 

FRIDAY  EV£"™fs 

COURSE  B— FIVE 

SATURDAY  ^jf 


FRI.  EVE.,  NOV.    9,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  NOV.  10,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  NOV.  16,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  NOV.  17,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  NOV.  23.  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  NOV.  24,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  NOV.  30,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  DEC.  1,  at  2:30 


FRI.  EVE.,  DEC. 
SAT.  MAT.,  DEC. 


7,  at  8:15 

8,  at  2:30 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  at  George  T.  Haly's 
Academy  Ticket  Office  at  Heppe's,  1119  Chestnut  St.,  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  closes 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  at  5:30  p.m. 

COURSE  TICKET,  for  either  Course,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at 
each  of  the  five  Travelogues  of  the  same  Course,  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $2.50. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.00,  75c.  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  6. 

UNRESERVED  SEATS,  25c,  will  be  sold  at  the  Academy  only,  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  made  payable  to  George  T.  Haly,  1119 
Chestnut  St.,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of 
regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 

NOTICE:  The  above  prices  do  not  include  any  possible  War  Tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Government; 
such  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  such  manner  as  the  Government 
shall  direct. 
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Thirty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 


The  National  Anthem  will  be  played  as 
the    closing   number   of   the   programme 


1.  Allegro  con  ono. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Berlioz Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 

Liszt "Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Wagner  .         . Prelude  to  "Parsifal 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
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FRI.  EVE.,  NOV.  30,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  DEC.  1,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  DEC.   7,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  DEC.  8,  at  2:30 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  at  George  T.  Haly's 

Academy  Ticket  Office  at  Heppe's,  1119  Chestnut  St.,  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  closes 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  at  5:30  p.m. 
COURSE  TICKET,  for  either  Course,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at 

each  of  the  five  Travelogues  of  the  same  Course,  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $2.50. 
SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.00,  75c.  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  TUESDAY. 

NOVEMBER  6. 
UNRESERVED  SEATS,  25c,  will  be  sold  at  the  Academy  only,  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  made  payable  to  George  T.  Haly,  1 1 19 
Chestnut  St.,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of 
regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 

NOTICE:  The  above  prices  do  not  include  any  possible  War  Tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Government; 
such  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  such  manner  as  the  Government 
shall  direct. 
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Thirty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  5 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


Liszt 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
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The  House  thai  Hcppc  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 

C.    J.    Heppe    &    Son — 1117-1119    Chestnut   Street — 6th    and   Thompson   Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabriloivitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not -once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

The  above  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

jWasott  &  Hamlin 

sold  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively at  the  Heppe  Stores 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 

1117-1119  Chestnut  St.  6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  IvUdwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the' Prince  von  LobkOwitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  I,atin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  6  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, — 
that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door  !"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven'was'grimly  sar- 
castic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 


A  standard  vocal  method 
based  on  scientific  principles 


BY 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 

Price,  $2.50  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G„  SCHIRMER  New  York 


fusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  '  Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it 
is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets 
to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his 
heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nodurna  versate 
manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent 
musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
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to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.     But 

*  Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's ;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor ; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instru- 
ments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  ham- 
mering the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foun- 
dation tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  ... 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
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of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.     And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  wpuld  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.     But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.     In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.     Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'     Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible 
further  following  in  the  steps  of   the   composer.     This  remark  bears 
only  on  the  mise  en  scbne  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  move- 
ments can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841. 

Grand    Overture    to  "King    Lear,"  Tragedy    of   Shakespeare, 
for  Fuee  Orchestra,  Op.  4 Hector  Bereioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  December  11,  1803;   died  in  Paris 

on  March  9,  1S69.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke,*  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Paris; 

*  Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September 
4,  1811;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrcnner.  From  1848 
to  1872  she  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  married  in  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  as  Miss  Moke  with  Berlioz,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  with  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
is  a  singular  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot,  Boschot,  and  by  Berlioz  himself 
in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  in  his  bitter  "Euphonia,  ou  la  viile  musicale,"  a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published 
in  "Les  Soir6es  d'Orchestre."  This  story  .which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1844,  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  Berlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale 
of  1834,  and  afterwards  in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  It  is  said  that  Miss  Moke's  coquetry  was  not  extinguished 
by  her  marriage. 
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for  he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  returning. 
His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  "false  suicide"  (see  footnote). 
Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he  bought  a  chamber- 
maid's costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  and  two 
pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "to  kill 
two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this  act  of  justice  I, 
too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  folly  of  his  plan 
struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director  of  the  Roman 
Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  oh  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  ' King  Lear.' "  He  shouted  in  his  admira- 
tion. He  thought  he  would  "  burst  with  enthusiasm";  in  his  transport 
he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these  lines  which 
afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  "Passions"  in  the  Symphonie 
f  antastique : — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.* 

It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 
that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  In  May  at  Nice 
he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "  Rob  Roy." 
He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand:  "My  repertory  is  enlarged  by  a  new 
overture;  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shakespeare's  'King 
Lear.'"  This  letter  was  dated  "  ioth  or  nth  of  May."  On  May  6 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,   Girard,   Hiller,  Desmaret,  Richard, 

*  "Nous  sommes  aux  dieux  que  sont  les  mouches  aux  folatres  enfants;  ils  nous  tuent  pour  s'amuser." 
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and  Sichel,  he  wrote:  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture  to  'King 
Lear';  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January,  1832,  at 
Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the  overture.  He  was  at 
work  as  a  copyist  at  C6te-Saint- Andre  in  June  of  that  year.  Bored  in 
his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring 
the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the  score  of 
Spontini's  "La  Vestale." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  overture  was  first  played  at  a  concert  given 
in  Paris  on  December  9,  1832.  We  are  not  able  to  substantiate  this 
statement.  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio"  were  then 
performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  but  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
production  of  this  overture.  Unfortunately,  the  Gazette  Musicale  was 
first  published  in  1834,  and  we  have  no  records  in  Boston  of  Parisian 
concert-life  in  1832-33.  Berlioz  himself  was  notoriously  careless  about 
dates  in  his  romantic  Memoirs,  but  he  states  distinctly  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  on  December  9,  1832,  was  composed  of  the 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio." 

Berlioz  gave  a  concert  on  December  22,  1833.  Narcisse  Girard*  con- 
ducted. Liszt  played  a  piece  by  Weber  and  the  violinist  Theodore 
Hauman  played  one  of  his  own  compositions.  Adolphe  Boschot,  in  his 
monumental  Life  of  Berlioz,  mentions  two  new  works  of  Berlioz:  "Ro- 
mance de  Marie  Tudor,"  which  has  disappeared;  "Le  Paysan  breton," 
then  composed  for  song  and  pianoforte. f  Boschot  then  says  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
211) :  "Aside  from  these  two  romances,  the  rest  of  the  programme  was 
known.     Always  the  same  works,  remarked  already  the  morose  Revue 

*  Narcisse  Girard  (1797-1860)  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1820.  He  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Opera  Buffa  and  of  the  Feydeau,  of  the  Opera-Comique,  1837-46;  of  the  Opera,  1846-60.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  and  conductor  of  the  Society  des  Concerts, 
as  successor  of  Habeneck.  He  wrote  two  one-act  operas,  "Les  Deux  Voleurs"  (1841),  "Le  Conseil  de  Dix" 
(1842),  and  arranged  for  orchestra  Beethoven's  Sonate  Path6tique  as  a  symphony.  He  was  a  painstaking 
conductor  without  dash  and  without  imagination.  For  curious  and  perhaps  prejudiced  information  concerning 
him  see  "Mes  Memoires,"  by  E.  M.  E.  Deldevez  (Le  Puy,  1890). 

t  Berlioz  afterwards  added  an  English  horn;  still  later  he  orchestrated  the  accompaniment,  and  the  "pay- 
san "  became  a  "  jeune  patre." 
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Musicale:  'fecundity  is  not  one  of  M.  Berlioz's  qualities.'  To  open  the 
concert  the  '  King  Lear '  overture ;  to  end  it  the  Symphonie  f  antastique . ' ' 
Does  this  mean  that  the  overture  was  performed  at  this  concert? 

The  overture  was  certainly  played,  from  manuscript,  at  the  concert 
given  by  Berlioz  in  the  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  November  9, 
1834.  Girard  conducted.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Overture, 
' '  Le  Roi  Lear ' ' ;  Two  quartets,  with  orchestra ;  ' '  Sara  la  baigneuse ' '  and 
"La  belle  voyageuse";  Symphonie  f antastique.  Mme.  Willent-Bor- 
dogni,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  an  aria  from  Rossini's  "La  Donna  del 
Lago."  Henrich  Panofka, violinist,  played  a  fantaisie  on  the  air  "Une 
fievre  brulante"  in  Gretry's  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion."  The  Gazette 
Musicale  said  that  the  singers  of  the  quartets  were  "Mm.  Puig,  Heuse 
andBoulanger."  "  La  belle  voyageuse  "  had  appeared  in  1830  as  a  song 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  No.  4  in  Berlioz's  "Melodies  irlandaises."  The 
text  was  based  by  Thomas  Gounet  on  a  poem  by  Thomas  Moore. 
"Sara  la  baigneuse,"  poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  new.*  Panofka,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1807,  died  at  Florence  in  1887.  In  1842  he  founded  with 
Marco  Bordogni  an  Academie  de  Chant,  and  taught  singing  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Florence.  Bordogni's  daughter  Louisa  married  J.  B.  J.  Willent 
(1809-1852),  a  famous  bassoon  player,  who  wrote  two  operas,  "Le 
Moine,"  and  "Van  Dyck,"  performed  at  Brussels.  Louisa  Bordogni 
visited  New  York  in  1833  and  sang  in  Rivafinoli's  opera  company  which 
opened  the  National  Theatre,  November  18  of  that  year.  Richard 
Grant  White  relates  that  she  "pleased  by  girlish  beauty  (she  was  but 
seventeen  years  old)."  Willent  was  called  to  New  York  in  1834. 
According  to  Fetis  he  married  Louisa  there  and  was  afterwards  known 
as  Willent-Bordogni.  Some  one  wrote  in  the  Revue  du  The&tre  that  the 
overture  was  a  masterpiece.  "  It  is  something  unheard  of !  something 
sublime." 

Dedicated  to  Armand  Bertin.f  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (tuba), 
kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in  September,  1839. 
An  arrangement  by  J.  A.  Leibrock  for  pianoforte  (four  hands)  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1843;  one  for  two  hands  by  Leibrock  in  February, 
1854. 

*  "Sara  la  baigneuse"  was  arranged  for  three  choruses  and  two  male  voices;  also  for  three  choruses  and 
orchestra  or  for  two  voices  with  pianoforte. 

t  Louis  Marie  Armand  Bertin  (1801-34)  became  manager  In  1841  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  to  which 
Berlioz  contributed  musical  articles  and  reviews  from  1835  to  1863. 
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The  Introduction,  Andante  non  troppo  lento,  ma  maestoso,  C  major, 
4-4,  begins  with  an  imperious  phrase  in  the  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
double-basses.  It  dies  away,  and  the  last  figure  is  echoed  twice  by  the 
horns.  These  echoes  are  followed  by  an  empty  fifth  in  the  flutes,  piano. 
The  whole  phrase  is  repeated  pianissimo  by  the  muted  violins  in  octaves, 
and  the  echoes  come  from  oboe  and  flute.  The  phrase  is  continued 
once  more,  fortissimo,  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses,  and  the 
last  figure  of  each  section  is  again  echoed  softly  by  the  horns,  while 
muted  violins  answer  in  softest  pianissimo.  The  oboe  now  sings  a 
pathetic  melody  over  a  pizzicato  string  accompaniment,  and  each 
section  is  answered  by  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins.  This  melody  is  taken 
up  by  all  the  wood- wind;  the  first  violins  play  a  running  passage 
against  it,  and  the  other  strings  keep  up  the  harmonic  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment; then  horns  and  trombones  have  the  melody,  with  the  re- 
peated chords  of  the  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  and  with  harp- 
like arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  strings  now  give  out  the  imperious 
threatening  phrase  fortissimo  against  rolls  of  the  kettledrums,  and  the 
wind  instruments  strike  crashing  chords  every  second  measure.  The 
fortissimo  changes  to  pianissimo  with  the  last  section  of  this  theme, 
and  the  Introduction  ends. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  disperato  ed  agitato,  2-2, 
begins  fortissimo  with  the  frenzied  theme  in  the  strings,  which  is 
accentuated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  phrase  by  the  wood- wind. 
Tumultuous  passage-work  leads  to  a  turbulent  subsidiary  theme  in  A 
minor.  The  fury  of  the  strings  lessens,  and  the  second  theme,  a  pa- 
thetic theme  in  B  minor,  is  sung  by  the  oboe.  Mr.  Apthorp  once  wrote 
concerning  this  section:  "Every  listener  is  free  to  get  from  instrumen- 
tal music  what  picturesque  suggestions  he  individually  can:  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  the  holding  back  of  the  rhythm  at  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase  of  this  theme,  especially  when  it  comes  later  in  the  violins, 
has  always  been  suggestive  of  stopping  short  in  headlong  flight,  so  as 
not  to  stumble  over  a  dead  body  lying  on  the  ground."  The  second 
theme  is  developed.  ^  The  working-out  is  dramatic  rather  than  con- 
trapuntal, and  it  is  short.  The  third  part  of  the  overture  begins  with 
the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  C  major,  and  with  the  re-entrance 
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of  this  theme  the  whole  orchestra  is  called  on,  while  before  this  the 
orchestration  has  been  moderate.  The  first  subsidiary  theme  appears 
in  orthodox  manner,  but,  instead  of  the  second  theme  following,  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  imperious  phrase  of  the  Introduction  in  the  lower 
strings  and  wind  instruments  against  high,  sustained  harmonies  (violins 
in  tremolo),  while  chords  of  brass  instruments  interrupt.  The  chord 
accompaniment  in  the  violins  now  has  the  dotted  triplet  rhythm  of 
the  first  subsidiary;  a  recitative,  first  in  'cellos  and  double-basses, 
then  in  the  first  violins,  leads' to  a  return  of  this  first  subsidiary  theme. 
The  pathetic  second  theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  and  flute.  This 
theme  is  worked  up  at  length,  and  it  leads  to  a  tempestuous  coda. 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5     ......  Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

In  1850  a  bronze  statue  of  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Stadt-Kirche  in  Weimar,  by  "Germans  from  all 
countries."  The  inscription  "Licht,  Liebe,  Leben"  was  the  poet's 
favorite  motto.  Herder  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Behind 
the  church  is  the  parsonage  where  he  lived  from  1776  till  his  death. 
The  dedication  of  the  statue  was  on  August  25,  the  birthday  of  Herder. 
Liszt,  invited  by  the  Court  to  choose  one  of  the  poet's  works  for  perform- 
ance with  music  in  the  theatre,  chose  "Der  entfesselte  Prometheus"  * 
("Prometheus  Unbound"),  which  Herder  had  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  poet  also  thought  that  there  should  be  music  for  it. 

Liszt  composed  the  overture  and  the  choral  music  in  the  early  summer 
of  1850.     Lina  Ramann  says  that  he  composed  it  all  in  a  fortnight,  f 

'Published  as  one  of  the  "  Dramatische  Scenen." 

t  According  to  a  letter  written  by  Joachim  Raff  in  December,  1850,  he  scored  the  "Prometheus."  Coss- 
mann,  the  violoncellist,  sat  next  Raff  in  the  theatre  at  rehearsal.  Raff  said  to  him:  "Listen  to  the  instru- 
mentation; it's  mine." 
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The  overture  became  known  later  as  the  symphonic  poem.  He  revised 
and  re-orchestrated  the  music  in  June  and  July,  1855,  and  still  later; 
in  February  and  March,  1861,  he  made  many  changes  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  choral  music  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The  score  of 
the  symphonic  poem  was  published  in  April,  1856;  an  arrangement  for 
two  pianofortes  in  June,  1856;  the  parts  were  published  in  July,  1880. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "overture"  with  mythological  scenes  was 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  on  August  24,  1850. 
Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphonic  poem  alone  was  at  Brunswick, 
October  18,  1855,  in  the  hall  of  the  Alstadt-Rathaus  at  a  concert  of  the 
Duke's  Court  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of  its  widows  and  orphans. 
Liszt  conducted.  His  symphonic  poem '"  Orpheus  "  was  then  performed 
for  the  first  time  out  of  Weimar. 

Even  as  late  as  1861  the  symphonic  poem  "Prometheus"  bore  the 
official  title  "  Overture"  on  the  programme  of  the  Tonkunstlerversamm- 
lung. 

The  symphonic  poem  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  New  York 
Symphony  concert  led  by  Theodore  Thomas,  April  3,  1869. 

The  complete  work  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Liszt- Wagner  con- 
cert given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  March  14,  1876. 
Miss  E.  E.  Kendrick,  contralto,  Franz  Remmert,  bass,  the  Temple 
Quartet  (D.  F.  Fitz,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  H.  A.  Cook,  and  A.  C.  Ryder) 
and  the  Sharland  Choral  Society  assisted.  John  S.  D wight  wrote  in 
his  Journal  of  Music:  "The  only  thing  it  [the  symphonic  poem]  seemed 
to  suggest  in  connection  with  its  title  was  the  gnawing  vulture  and  the 
groaning  victim;   and  this  seemed  helpless,  hopeless,  endless." 

We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  symphonic  poem,  which  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  strings. 

In  a  letter  to  Johann  von  Herbeck  with  reference  to  a  performance  of 
the  whole  work  in  Vienna  (February  26,  i860),  Liszt  says  that  the  music 
was  composed jn  July,  1850,  for  the  Herder  Festival.     "My  pulses  were 
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then  all  beating  feverishly,  and  the  thrice  repeated  cry  of  woe  of  the 
Oceanides,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Infernals  echoed  in  my  ears  from  all 
the  trees  and  lakes  of  our  park.  In  my  work  I  strove  after  an  ideal  of 
the  antique  which  should  be  represented,  not  as  an  ancient  skeleton, 
but  as  a  living  and  moving  form.  A  beautiful  stanza  of  Andre  Chenier, 
'Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques,'  *  served  me  for 
precept,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  musical  plastic  art  and  symmetry. .  . . 
Please  do  you  undertake  the  office  of  unchaining  Prometheus  in  Vienna ; 
this  labor  of  Hercules  will  become  you  well.  There  are  certainly  no 
powerful  eagles  to  hack  and  rend  in  pieces  the  Titan's  liver — but  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  ravens  and  creeping  vermin  to  do  it."  He  had  written 
to  Herbeck  earlier  (November  18,  1859),  asking  him  to  give  his  honest 
opinion  of  the  work :  "Whether  the  stomach  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public 
will  be  able  to  digest  such  a  liver  cut  out  of  the  vulture  as  this  of  my 
'Prometheus,'  or  whether  at  the  very  first  bars  all  will  not  be  lost, 
I  cannot  determine;  but  still  less  would  I  prepare  superfluous  disagree- 
ables for  you  by  the  performance  of  my  '  tone  daubing '  of  such  ill-order 
from  the  beginning!"  (Translation  by  Constance  Bache.)f  Liszt 
had  written  Billow  on  December  28,  1858,  with  reference  to  a  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  "Prometheus"  be  preceded 
by  "Orpheus,"  after  which  there  would  be  "just  time  enough  left  the 
public  not  to  applaud;  then  after  a  short  fermata"  one  would  begin 
the  "Prometheus." 

Liszt  wrote  a  preface  in  French  fjor  his  symphonic  poem  J: — 

The  inauguration  of  Herder's  statue  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1850,  and  on  that 
day  the  theatre  performance  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  this 
poet- thinker.  From  all  his  cantatas  and  poetical  works  of  a  quasi-dramatic  nature, 
we  have  chosen  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  one  of  the  works  of  this  class  where  that 
which  was  purest  and  most  generous  in  the  sentiments  of  the  one  called  the  Apostle 
of  Humanity  is  the  best  displayed — to  fit  it  with  some  vocal  pages;  since  the  work 
was  originally  intended  for  music.  Besides  this  score  which  serves  as  an  overture, 
we  have  composed  choruses,  which  later  we  shall  bind  into  an  ensemble,  a  perform- 
ance more  customary  in  theatres  or  in  concerts  than  that  which  then  took  place, 

*  "Let  us  fashion  antique  verses  on  modern  thoughts." 

t  At  this  performance  in  Vienna  portions  of  the  work  were  hissed.    Mozart's  G  minor  symphony  followed 
on  the  programme,  and  after  a  few  measures  the  audience  applauded  loudly. 
%  This  preface  was  translated  into  German  by  Peter  Cornelius. 
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where,  not  to  affect  the  thought  and  the  work  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  his  text 
was  declaimed  complete,  however  little  appropriate  it  was  to  our  actual  theatrical 
customs. 

The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  full  of  mysterious  ideas,  vague  traditions,  hopes  as 
bodiless  as  lively.  Interpreted  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  learned  and  poetic 
exegesis  of  creeds  and  denials  as  sincerely  earnest  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
has  always  spoken  to  the  imagination  moved  by  the  secret  agreement  of  this  sym- 
bolical tale  with  our  most  stubborn  instincts,  our  sharpest  sorrows,  our  gentlest 
forebodings.  Marbles  of  old  show  us  how  it  obsessed  the  restless  revery  of  Greek 
art;  the  fragment  of  ^schylus  proves  to  us  that  poetry  found  there  a  profound 
subject  for  meditation.  We  have  not  had  to  choose  between  so  many  commentaries 
accumulated  around  these  lofty  monuments;  we  have  not  had  to  create  a  new  variant 
of  this  ancient  legend,  so  related  to  old  and  confused  memories,  to  hopes  eternal  and 
ever  young.  It  is  enough  for  music  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  which,  under  all 
the  forms  imposed  successively  on  this  myth,  are  the  base  and  the  soul  of  it.  Bold- 
ness, Suffering,  Endurance,  and  Salvation;  daring  aspiration  towards  the  highest 
destinies  that  the  human  spirit  can  approach;  creative  activity,  need  of  expansion. 
.  .  .  expiatory  sorrows  delivering  our  vital  organs  to  incessant  gnawing  without 
destroying  us ;  sentencing  to  a  harsh  shackling  on  the  most  a? id  shore  of  our  nature ; 
cries  of  anguish  and  bloody  tears  .  .  .  but  inamissible  consciousness  of  a  native 
grandeur  and  of  future  liberation;  a  silent  faith  in  a  deliverer  who  will  cause  the 
long-tortured  prisoner  to  ascend  to  the  transmundane  regions  from  which  he  stole 
the  luminous  spark  .  .  .  and,  at  length,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  com- 
passion, the  arrival  of  the  great  day! 

Misfortune  and  Glory!  Thus  pressed  close  together,  the  fundamental  thought 
of  this  fable  only  too  truthful,  lends  itself  only  to  a  stormy,  we  may  say,  fulgurant 
expression.  Desolation  triumphing  through  the  perseverance  of  haughty  energy 
forms  the  musical  character  of  this  subject. 


Prelude  to  "  Parsifal  " Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  was  composed  at  Bayreuth  in  September, 
1877.  The  first  performance  was  in  private  at  the  hall  of  the  Villa 
Wahnfried  at  Bayreuth,  December  25,  1878,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Cosima  Wagner.  It  was  performed  as  a  morning  serenade  by  the 
Meiningen  Court  Orchestra,  led  by  Wagner.  The  performance  was 
repeated  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  guests  were  invited.  The 
programme  then  included  also  the  Siegfried  Idyl,  the  Prelude  to  "  Lohen- 
grin," and  pieces  by  Beethoven,  all  led  by  Wagner.  The  next  per- 
formance was  also  a  private  one,  in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Munich 
in  November,  1880,  at  the  wish  of  King  Ludwig  II.,  and  Wagner  con- 
ducted. 
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The  first  performance  in  public  was  at  the  production  of  the  festival 
play,  as  noted  below. 

The  first  public  concert  performance  was  at  Breslau,  September  i, 
1882,  at  a  Richard  Wagner  concert  organized  by  Angelo  Neumann  and 
conducted  by  Anton  Seidl. 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  October,  1882. 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,.  1882.  Parsifal,  Hermann  Winkelmann;  Amfortas,  Theodor  Reich  - 
mann;  Titurel,  August  Kindermann;  Klingsor,  Karl  Hill;  Gurnemanz, 
Emil  Scaria;  Kundry,  Amalie  Materna.  Hermann  Levi  conducted. 
Wagner's  version  of  the  story  of  Percival,  Parzival,  or,  as  he  prefers, 
Parsifal,  is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  no  need  in  a  description  of  the 
Prelude  to  this  music-drama  of  telling  the  simple  tale  or  pondering  its 
symbolism.  The  ethical  idea  of  the  drama  is  that  enlightenment 
coming  through  conscious  pity  brings  salvation.  The  clearest  and 
the  sanest  exposition  of  the  Prelude  is  that  included  by  Maurice  Kuf- 
ferath  in  his  elaborate  essay,  "Parsifal"  (Paris:  Fischbacher,  1890). 
We  give  portions  of  this  exposition  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  Leit-motiv  system  is  here  followed  rigorously.  The  Leit-motiv 
is  a  well-defined  melody,  or  a  rhythmic  and  melodic  figure,  sometimes 
even  a  simple  succession  of  harmonies,  which  serve  to  characterize 
an  idea  or  a  sentiment  and,  combined  in  various  ways,  form,  by  repe- 
tition, juxtaposition,  or  development,  the  thread  of  the  musical  speech. 

The  prelude  of  "Parsifal"  presents  at  once  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  characteristic  themes  of  the  music- drama  that  follows; 
and,  as  do  all  Wagnerian  preludes,  it  plunges  the  hearer  into  the  par- 
ticular atmosphere  of  the  play. 

Without  preparation  the  Prelude  opens  with  a  broad  melodic  phrase, 
which  is  sung  later  in  the  great  religious  scene  of  the  first  act,  during 
the  mystic  feast,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

Take  and  drink  of  my  blood, 
'Tis  of  our  love  the  token, 
Take  of  my  body  and  eat, 
'Twas  for  sinners  once  broken. 

This  phrase  is  sung,  at  first  without  accompaniment,  in  unison  by 
violins,  violoncello,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  sehr  langsam  (Lento 
assai),  A-flat  major,  4-4.  This  motive  is  repeated  by  trumpet,  oboes, 
and  half  the  first  and  second  violins  in  unison  against  rising  and  falling 
arpeggios  in  the  violas  and  remaining  violins,  repeated  chords  for  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  English  horn,  and  sustained  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
horns.  This  theme  is  known  as  the  motive  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
second  phrase  of  the  motive  is  given  out  and  repeated  as  before. 
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Without  any  other  transition  than  a  series  of  broken  chords,  the 
trombones  and  the  trumpets  give  out  the  second  theme,  the  Grail 
motive,  because  it  serves  throughout  the  music-drama  to  character- 
ize the  worship  of  the  holy  relic.  It  is  a  very  short  theme,  which 
afterwards  will  enter  constantly,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  other  themes,  often  modified  in  rhythm,  but  preserving 
always  its  characteristic  harmonies.  As  William  J.  Henderson  says: 
"The  second  theme  of  the  Prelude  is  that  of  the  Grail  itself,  which  is 
here  presented  to  us  in  a  different  musical  aspect  from  that  of  the 
'Lohengrin'  score.  There  the  Grail  was  celebrated  as  a  potency  by 
which  the  world  was  aided,  while  here  it  is  brought  before  us  as  the 
visible  embodiment  of  a  faith,  the  memento  of  a  crucified  Saviour." 
This  theme  is  not  original  with  Wagner.  The  ascending  progression 
of  sixths,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  is  found  in  the 
Saxon  liturgy  and  is  in  use  to-day  in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden. 
Mendelssohn  employed  it  in  the  "Reformation"  symphony:  there- 
fore, zealous  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  have  accused  Wagner  of  plagi- 
arism. The  two  masters,  who  knew  Dresden  well,  probably  were 
struck  by  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  conclusion,  and  they  used  it, 
each  in  his  own  way.  Any  one  has  a  personal  right  to  this  simple 
formula.  The  true  inventor  of  the  "Amen"  is  unknown;  the  formula 
has  been  attributed  to  Silvani.  Its  harmonic  nature  would  indicate 
that  it  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there  are  analogous 
progressions  in  Palestrina's  masses.  The  Grail  motive  is  repeated 
twice. 

Then,  and  again  without  transition,  but  with  a  change  of  tempo  to 
6-4,  comes  the  third  motive,  that  of  Belief.  Here,  too,  is  a  well-defined 
and  developed  melody  of  six  measures.  The  initial  figure  is  repeated 
every  two  measures  with  ever-changing  harmonies  and  a  conclusion 
in  the  last  measure.  The  brass  first  proclaims  it,  and  there  are  two 
different  repetitions,  as  a  categorical  affirmation.  The  melody  is  then 
developed. 

The  strings  take  up  the  Grail  theme.  The  Belief  motive  reappears 
four  times  in  succession,  in  different  tonalities:  at  first  it  is  heard 
from  flutes  and  horns ;    then  from  the  strings ;    then  from  the  brass 


FIFTY  YEARS*  REPUTATION 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50                    SYMPHONY  HALL 

(fortissimo  and  in  9-4),  with  a  prolongation  of  certain  notes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tremulous  strings;  the  fourth  time,  and  softly, 
from  wood-wind  instruments.  "An  orchestral  hearing  is  necessary 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  expression  which  the  nuances 
and  the  diversity  of  the  instrumentation  give  to  this  phrase,-  now 
energetic  and  even  savage,  now  caressing  or  mysterious,  mystic,  as 
it  is  in  turn  proclaimed  by  the  brass,  spoken  by  strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments,  or  sung  by  children's  voices  as  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act,  where  it  has  an  important  part  in  the  sanctuary  scene. 

A  roll  of  drums  on  A-flat  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  double 
basses,  giving  the  contra  F.  The  first  motive,  the  "Lord's  Supper," 
enters  first  (wood- wind,  afterwards  in  the  violoncellos).  This  time  the 
motive  is  not  completed.  Wagner  stops  at  the  third  measure  and 
takes  a  new  subject,  which  is  repeated  several  times  with  increasing 
expression  of  sorrow.  There  is,  then,  a  fourth  theme  derived  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  motive.  The  first  two  measures,  which  are  found  in 
simpler  form  and  without  the  appoggiatura  in  the  Supper  theme,  will 
serve  hereafter  to  characterize  more  particularly  the  Holy  Lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  Christ  and  also  caused  the  wound  of  Amfortas, — 
the  lance  that  drew  the  sacred  blood  which  was  turned  into  the  com- 
munion wine;  the  lance  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Klingsor,  the  Magi- 
cian. 

At  the  moment  when  this  fourth  theme,  which  suggests  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  Amfortas,  bursts  forth  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  Prelude  has  its  climax.  This  Prelude,  like  unto  that  of  "Lohen- 
grin," is  developed  by  successive  degrees  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
of  expression,  and  then  there  is  a  diminuendo  to  pianissimo. 

Thus  the  synthesis  of  the  whole  drama  has  been  clearly  exposed. 
That  which  remains  is  only  a  peroration,  a  logical,  necessary  con- 
clusion, brought  about  by  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  themes. 
It  is  by  the  sight  of  suffering  that  Parsifal  learns  pity  and  saves  Am- 
fortas. It  is  the  motive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  signifies  both  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice;  that  is  to  say,  Love,  and  Love  is  the  conclusion. 
The  last  chords  of  the  expiring  lament  lead  back  gently  to  the  first 
two  measures  of  the  Lord's  Supper  motive,  which,  repeated  from  octave 
to  octave  on  a  pedal  (E-flat),  end  in  a  series  of  ascending  chords,  a 
prayer,  or  a  supplication.  Is  there  hope?  The  drama  gives  the  answer 
to  this  question  full  of  anguish. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


JOHN   REBARER 

PIANIST  ' 
COACH  :  "ACCOMPANIST  ::  INSTRUCTION 


420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.      The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

(Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  7 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  .  .         .       Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di  valse). 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Handel 


I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Allegro. 

V.  Allegro  moderato. 


Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  (Op.  6,  No.  10) 
(Arranged  by  Seiffert) 


Cherubini 


Ravel 


.   Overture  to  the  Opera-Ballet  "Ariacreon" 


Lever  du  Jour,"  "  Pantomime,"  "  Danse  Generale" 
("Day-break,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance"), 
Orchestral  Fragments  from  "  Daphnis  et  Chloe," 
ballet  in  one  act 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
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TheHouse  that  icppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 
C.    J.    Heppe    &    Son — I  I  17-1  I  19    Chestnut   Street — 6th   and   Thompson   Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

The  above  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 
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sold  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 . 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the   government  of  Viatka,   Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died    at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  \he  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 

7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  D'amrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.     She  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. f 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrotePeter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 
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he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate ,  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.     And  all 
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this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis."  * 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con  anima 
(in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  exposition  of 
the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  develop- 
ment is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings.  The 
whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change,  moderato 
assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  descending 
chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and  falling  ar- 
peggios in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is  not  the 
second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter- theme  to  the  second  theme,  which 
is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung  by  flutes 
and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden,  change 
to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first  theme 
modified  in  the  wood- wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first  and 
second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter- theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The 
short  and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  Allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
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the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.     The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes :  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the  strings 
and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass.  The 
second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood 
a  Birch-tree,"  for  wood- wind.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  re- 
turn of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme  sounded  in  harmony 
by  full  orchestra.  Towards  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed 
double  fortissimo  by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but  the  char- 
acterization is  loose. 

* 
*  * 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule, 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky  re- 
ceived at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still,  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.  I  had  calculated  to 
the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I  then  en- 
deavored, following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  impression 
the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  understand 
at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 

* 

Serge  Taneieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  30,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai- 
kowsky that  the  first  movement  was  too  long  in  comparison  with  the 
others:  "It  seems  to  me  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  three  other 
movements  are  added  fortuitously.  The  fanfare  for  trumpets  in  the 
introduction,  which  is  repeated  in  other  places,  the  frequent  change  of 
tempo  in  the  tributary  themes — all  this  makes  me  think  that  a  pro- 
gramme is  being  treated  here.  Otherwise  this  movement  pleases  me. 
But  the  rhythm"  (indicated  in  notation  by  Taneieff)  "appears  too  often 
and  becomes  wearisome.  The  Andante  is  charming  (the  middle  does 
not  particularly  please  me).     The  Scherzo  is  exquisite  and  goes  splen- 
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didly.  The  Trio  I  cannot  bear;  it  sounds  like  a  ballet  movement. 
Nicholas  Grigorievich  [Rubinstein]  likes  the  Finale  best,  but  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  him.  The  variations  on  a  folk-song  do  not  strike 
me  as  very  important  or  interesting.  In  my  opinion  the  symphony 
has  one  defect,  to  which  I  shall  never  be  reconciled :  in  every  movement 
there  are  phrases  which  sound  like  ballet  music;  the  middle  section  of 
the  Andante,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  and  a  kind  of  march  in  the  Finale. 
Hearing  the  symphony,  my  inner  eye  sees  involuntarily  'our  prima 
ballerina,''  which  puts  me  out  of  humor  and  spoils  my  pleasure  in  the 
many  beauties  of  the  work.  This  is  my  candid  opinion.  Perhaps 
I  have  expressed  it  somewhat  freely,  but  do  not  be  hurt.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  symphony  does  not  entirely  please  me.  Had  you 
not  sent '  Eugene  Oniegin '  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  might  have  satis- 
fied me.  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  have  you  composed  such  an  opera 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world?  "* 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  reply  to  this  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1878: 
"I  have  read  your  letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest.  .  .  . 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  your  criticism  of  my  Fourth  Symphony 
is  too  severe.  You  have  simply  given  me  your  frank  opinion,  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  I  want  these  kind  (sic)  of  opinions,  not  choruses 
of  praise.  At  the  same  time  many  things  in  your  letter  astonished  me. 
I  have  no  idea  what  you  consider  'ballet  music,'  or  why  you  should 
object  to  it.  Do  you  regard  every  melody  in  a  lively  dance-rhythm 
as  'ballet  music'?     In  that  case  how  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the 

*  I  quote  the  letter  and  Tschaikowsky's  reply  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensation  and  translation  into 
English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of  Peter  (John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1905). 
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This  is  an  intensely  practical  and  valuable  treatise,  which  shows  its 
author  to  be  possessed  of  humor,  insight,  and  wisdom  born  of  experience. 
It|consists  of  a  series  of  talks  on  singing,  dealing  with  its  technical 
nature,  and  likewise  with  its  interpretative  and  emotional  aspects.  The 
volume  will  prove  an  excellent  guide  to  illuminate  the  realm  of  song, 
and  a  genuine  help  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  singing. 


'One  of  the  most  interesting  treatises  upon  vocal  music  that  I 
have  ever  read."  DAVID  BISPHAM. 
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majority  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  for  in  them  you  will  find  similar 
melodies  on  every  page?  Or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  trio  of  my 
Scherzo  is  in  the  style  of  Minkus,  Gerber  or  Pugni?  It  does  not,  to 
my  mind,  deserve  such  criticism.  I  never  can  understand  why  'ballet 
music'  should  be  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet.  The  music  of  a 
ballet  is  not  invariably  bad.  There  are  good  works  of  this  class — 
Delibes'  'Sylvia,'  for  instance.  And  when  the  music  is  good,  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Sobiesichanskaya*  dances  it  or 
not?  I  can  only  say  that  certain  portions  of  my  symphony  do  not 
please  you  because  they  recall  the  ballet,  not  because  they  are  intrin- 
sically bad.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  see  why  dance  tunes 
should  not  be  employed  episodically  in  a  symphony,  even  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  giving  a  touch  of  coarse,  every- day  humor.  Again 
I  appeal  to  Beethoven  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  similar  effects. 
I  must  add  that  I  have  racked  my  brains  in  vain  to  recall  in  what  part 
of  the  Allegro  you  can  possibly  have  discovered  'ballet  music'  It 
remains  an  enigma.  With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  symphony  having  a 
programme,  I  am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  a  mistake.  I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not 
wish  any  symphonic  work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to 
express,  and  consists  merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design 
of  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course  my  symphony  is  programme 
music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words; 
it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be 
the  case  with. a  symphony  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms? 
Ought  it  not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be 
found,  which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression? 
Besides  I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  every  one  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 

*  Prima  ballerina  of  the  Moscow  opera. — Tr . 
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Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme 
has  this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Beet- 
hoven— on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add 
that  there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which 
I  have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life.  The  only  exception  occurs  perhaps  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  first  movement,  in  which  there  are  some  forced  passages, 
some  things  which  are  labored  and  artificial.  I  know  you  will  laugh 
as  you  read  these  lines.  You  are  a  sceptic  and  a  mocking-bird.  In 
spite  of  your  great  love  of  music  you  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  a 
man  can  compose  from  his  inner  impulses.  Wait  awhile,  you  too  will 
join  the  ranks.  Some  day,  perhaps  very  soon,  you  will  compose, 
not  because  others  ask  you  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  your  own  desire. 
Only  then  will  the  seed  which  can  bring  forth  a  splendid  harvest  fall 
upon  the  rich  soil  of  your  gifted  nature.  I  speak  the  truth,  if  some- 
what grandiloquently.  Meanwhile  your  fields  are  waiting  for  the 
sower.  I  will  write  more  about  this  in  my  next.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  my  life  since  I  wrote  that  I  had  lost  all  hope  of  com- 
posing any  more.  The  devil  of  authorship  has  awoke  in  me  again  in 
the  most  unexpected  way.  Please,  dear  Serge,  do  not  see  any  shadow 
of  annoyance  in  my  defence  of  the  symphony;  of  course  I  should  like 
you  to  be  pleased  with  everything  I  write,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  interest  you  always  show  me.  You  cannot  think  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  your  approval  of  'Oniegin.'  I  value  your  opinion 
very  highly,  and  the  more  frankly  you  express  it,  the  more  I  feel  its 
worth.  And  so  I  cordially  thank  you,  and  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid 
of  over-severity.  I  want  just  those  stinging  criticisms  from  you.  So 
long  as  you  give  me  the  truth,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  is  favor- 
able or  not?" 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  io,  in  D  minor,  George  Frideric  Handee 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  between 
September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date  October 
22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are 
published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts, 
for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the 
harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two 
guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken 
by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added: 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the  The- 
atre Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on  April  21, 
1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said :  "These 
concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause." 
Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  per- 
formed at  contemporaneous  concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover, 
he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate. 
In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were 
given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos  for  different  instru- 
ments, with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous 

*  This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  died.  In  the 
rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house  rated  at  £35  a  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about 
1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast-lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "  1721.  G.  F.  H." 
The  house  had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural  alterations 
had  been  made.     A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been  Handel's  composition  room . 
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Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.'" 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738); 
of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (November  22). 

M.  Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*),  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several  of 
his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  dated  171  o,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani  intro- 
duced the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  appeared  in  1732, 
1735,  1748 — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6) ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  two  slow  move- 
ments in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro  closely  re- 
sembling a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12);  or  a  series  of 
three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  followed  by  two 
dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continue 

I.  Ouverture.  D  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  overture 
is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is  in  the  form 
of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four-voiced  work,  but 
in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

*The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with  a  violin.  The  Italians  were 
faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  strings. 
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III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.     A  rhythmically  strongly  marked  theme 
is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.     In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play  concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,   D  major,  4-4.     For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 


Overture  to  the;  Opera-ballkt  "Anacreon".  .  Luigi  Cherubini 

(Born  at  Florence,  September  14,  1760;  died  at  Paris,  March  15,  1842.) 

"Anacreon;  ou,  1' Amour  Fugitif,"  opera-ballet  in  two  acts,  book 
by  Citoyen  Mendouze,  music  by  Citoyen  Cherubini,  ballet  arranged 
by  Citoyen  Gar  del,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  "le  11 
vendemiaire,  an  XII."  (October  4,*  1803).  The  chief  singers  were 
Lays  (or  Lay),  Anacreon;  Mme.  Branchu,  Corinne;  Miss  Jannard, 
Venus;  Miss  Lacombe,  Glycere;  Miss  Hymm,  1' Amour;  Miss  Chollet, 
premiere  esclave;  Eloy,  Bathille;  Mme.  Gardel,  Athana'is  (a  dancing 
and  singing  character).  The  chief  dancers  were  Mmes.  Gardel, 
Vestris,  Taglioni,  Coulon,  and  le  Citoyen  Vestris. 

The  ope"a  in  rehearsal  was  known  as   'Anacreon  chez  lui." 
In  1 80 1  Cherubini  wrote  only  four  or  five  vocal  pieces  of  slight  im- 
portance and  an  ensemble  to  be  added  to  "  Les  Deux  Journees"  (1800). 
■     ^ .    1802  he  wrote  only  a  duet  and  a  chorus  for  an  opera-comique  that 

n  ,    ^+   completed.     In   1803,  he  wrote  only   "Anacreon."     Cheru- 

was  not0  wiu      r  ,-■"■•• 

•  A  ring    •    f-Pese  unproductive  years  was  disgusted  with  the  empti- 

r    *-+      T  at^elw  m  December,  1800,  Napoleon,  First  Consul,  received 
ness  01  art.     j->"'      xoun«-  .  .    .  • 

+h     Tuileries  depositations  from  societies   and  public  institutions.' 

a        1     n  Said  in  the  cou.jrse  of  a  conversation  with  the  composer:     "I 

v  fond  of  Paisiello  b  '-  music;    it  is  gentle,  peaceful.     You  have 

a      +   talent,   but  your   accoii.^eipaniments   are   t00   loud."     Cherubini 

A-     "Citizen  Consul,   1  »-have  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the 


ans 


wered:     "Citizen ^ 


~,  •    a  *p  «  given  by  Lajarte,  %anan    °        a£  Opera  archives.       The  date  October  s  is  preferred  by 
•This  date  is  Bi  th    year  ot  ™  p«  assice  is  "1804"  according  to  "Annales  Dramatiques" 

Gastav    Chouquet      Even  ^  by  some  that  Msaa.n        ^^  ^^^  ^  the°Hbrett0 
(Paris.  1808,  vol.  l.J-  \ 
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French."  Napoleon  persisted:  "Your  music  is  too  loud;  let  us  talk 
of  Paisiello's,  which  lulls  me  gently."  "  I  understand,"  answered  Cheru- 
bini:  "you  prefer  music  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  dreaming  of 
affairs  of  state."  Napoleon  did  not  soon  forgive  the  answer,  and 
Cherubini  felt  himself  put  aside  as  a  mediocre  person.  He  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  raising  flowers.  Like  M£hul,  a  few  years  later,  he 
found  consolation  in  horticulture. 

The  libretto  of  "Anacreon"  was  based  on  an  ode  of  the  Greek  poet 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  god  Eros,  an  ode  familiar  to  Frenchmen 
through  the  translation  of  La  Fontaine.  The  libretto  was  condemned 
as  intolerably  stupid,  yet  certain  scenes  provoked  wild  gayety,  as  when 
Anacreon,  wishing  drink,  addressed  his  favorite  odalisque  as  "Esclave 
interessante."  The  laughter  was  loud  and  long;  the  actor  was  unable 
for  some  time  to  continue.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  audience  found 
vent  at  last  in  hissing;  and  it  is  said  that  "Anacreon"  was  the  first 
opera  hissed  at  this  theatre.  Yet  the  air  of  Corinne,  "  Jeunes  filles  au 
regard  doux";  the  quartet,  "De  nos  cceurs  purs";  the  trio,  "Dans  ma 
verte  et  belle  jeunesse";  the  storm  scene  and  the  overture, — were  ad- 
mired at  the  time;  and  the  overture  and  the  air  of  Corinne  have  lived. 
"4th  of  October,  1803,"  exclaimed  Castil-Blaze  in  1855;  "remember 
that  date;  it  is  the  last  good,  beautiful,  complete  overture  that  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this  history  [of  the  Opera] .  Since 
then  one  has  made  at  our  Opera,  for  our  Opera,  only  honorable  or  un- 
fortunate attempts  in  this  direction.  Several,  certain  of  failure,  have 
decided  to  blind  their  operas  by  giving  them  without  an  overture." 

As  the  story  goes,  Cherubini  ascribed  the  failure  of  "Anacreon" 
to  the  "infernal  claque  against  the  Conservatory,"  and  replied  to  some 
one  who  gave  him  friendly  advice:  "I  write  everything  as  I  choose 
or  not  at  all." 

This  overture  was  the  first  piece  on  the  first  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London,  March  8,  18 13.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  audience  was  so  pleased  by  it  that  it  wished  to  hear  it  three  times 
in  succession,  but  the  story  is  not  told  in  George  Hogarth's  "The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London"  (London,  1862).  Cherubini  visited 
London  in  18 15,  and  at  the  third  concert  he  conducted  his  "Anacreon" 
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overture  and  at  the  subsequent  concert  a  manuscript  overture  com- 
posed by  him  expressly  for  the  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Anacreon"  overture  in  Boston  was  by 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  8,  1866.  The  overture 
to  "lyes  Deux  Journees"  ("The  Water-carrier")  was  performed  as  early 
as  January  15,  1842,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
The  overture  to  "Medea"  was  first  played  here  December  22,  1855 
(Philharmonic  concert);  the  overture  to  "Les  Abencerrages,"  January 
18,  1867  (Harvard  Musical  Association);  the  overture  to  "Faniska," 
December  1,  1870  (Harvard  Musical  Association);  the  overture  to 
"Lodoiska,"  March  21,  1872  (Harvard  Musical  Association) . 

The  overture  to  "Anacreon"  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as 
November  22,  1845,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo  assai,  in  D  major,  2-2. 
A  short  idyllic  passage,  horns  alternating  with  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  bassoon,  follows  the  stately  opening  chords  of  the  full  orchestra. 
The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  pianis- 
simo with  'cellos  and  double-basses.  The  second  violins  introduce 
a  motive  of  one  measure,  which  goes  through  the  whole  overture.  The 
chief  theme  (first  violins)  is  built  from  this.  There  is  no  second  theme, 
there  is  no  conclusion  theme;  there  is  this  one  motive  with  one  or  two 
subsidiaries.  In  the  repetition  the  'cellos  take  the  part  of  the  second 
violins,  which  in  turn  take  that  of  the  first  violins.  The  first  violins 
have  a  counter-melody,  while  low  D  is  sounded  continually  by  the 
double-basses.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  in  A  major.  The  chief 
theme  now  appears  in  the  basses,  while  the  violins  play  a  figure  in  thirty- 
second  notes  corresponding  to  the  opening  bass  figure.  The  first  vio- 
lins sink  toward  E  major,  but  instead  of  a  secondary  theme  the  open- 
ing figure  reappears.  There  is  a  change  in  mood,  and  after  a  passage 
in  F  major,  analogous  to  the  preceding  passage  in  A  major,  the  open- 
ing figure  follows  in  D  major.  A  more  passionate  section  in  B-flat 
major,  and  the  first  violins  lead  towards  A  major  and  a  repetition  of 
the  first  horn-passage.  There  is  a  short  fugato,  with  a  theme  in  counter- 
point with  horn  chords.     A  new  subsidiary  enters,  at  first  piano  for 
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115    DEVONSHIRE    STREET  17    WALL   STREET 
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BOSTON  NEW     YORK 


Boston,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

C.  A.  ELLIS,  Esq.,  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  check 
for  $10,539.26,  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  at 
Symphony  Hall,  December  16th,  at  which 
Madame  Melba,  Mr.  Kreisler,  Dr.  Muck  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  ser- 
vices, and  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  donated 
the  use  of  the  hall. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  WINSOR, 

Treasurer, 
MASSACHUSETTS-HALIFAX  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 
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wood- wind  and  horns.  There  is  a  crescendo  and  then  the  chief  theme 
reappears.  In  the  approach  to  the  coda  there  is  a  passing  sombre 
mood,  as  at  the  beginning;  but  the  stretta  is  brilliant. 

Wagner  described  Cherubini's  overtures  as  poetic  sketches  of  the 
chief  thought  of  the  drama,  musically  reproduced  in  concise  unity 
and  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Thus  the  composer  remained  true 
to  the  type  handed  down  by  Gluck  and  Mozart. 


"  Daphnis  et  Chloe  " — Ballet  in  One  Act — Orchestral  Fragments, 
Second  Series :  "Day-Break,"  "Pantomime,  "  "General  Dance." 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  now  living  in  Paris.) 
Ravel  composed  his  ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  in  1910,  expecting 
that  it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  Paris  in  191 1. 
The  ballet  was  not  performed  until  19 12 — -June  8,  according  to  the 
Annates  du  Theatre,  June  5,  7,  8  and  10,  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  performances  were  at  the  Chatelet. 
Nijinsky  mimed  Daphnis;  Miss  Karsavina,  Chloe.  Bolm  and  Cechetti 
also  took  leading  parts.  The  conductors  of  the  season,  May  and  June, 
were  Messrs.  Monteux  and  Ingelbrecht. 

The  score,  however,  was  published  in  191 1.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first — "Nocturne" — "Interlude,"  "Danse 
Guerriere" — was  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Pierne  April  2,  191 1.  This  suite  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  19 14,  at  a  concert  with  a  programme  intended  to  illustrate 
French  ballet  music  from  the  time  of  Dully  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute  in  G,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat, 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
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I!     03     saponaceous     U  L  P    1    1  r  R  I  L  £ 
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JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 
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PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  side  drums,*  castanets,  celesta, 
glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings  (double  basses  with  the  low  C),  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without  words,  can  be 
replaced  by  variants  engraved  for  this  purpose  in  the  orchestral  parts. 
The  following  argument  is  printed  in  the  score  of  the  suite  to  illus- 
trate the  significance  of  the  sections  in  succession : — 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the  rocks. 
Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs.  Little  by  little  the  day 
dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  An- 
other shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic 
vision:  the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains 
that  Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx, f  whom  the  god  loved. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and. Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates 
the  young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and 
declares  his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  in- 
sistent. She  disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks, 
fashions  a  flute  and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates 
by  her  dance  the  accents  of  the  flute. 

The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

Joyous  tumult.     A  general  dance.     Daphnis  and  Chloe.     Dorcon. 

*  It  appears  from  the  list  of  instruments  in  French  that  Ravel  makes  a  distinction  between  the  tambour 
and  the  caisse  claire.     Each  is  described  in  French  treatises  as  a  side  or  snare  drum. 

t  John  F.  Rowbotham  in  his  "History  of  Music"  (vol.  I,  p.  45)  makes  this  entertaining  comment  on 
the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  as  told  by  Ovid:  "If  he  (Pan)  constructed  his  Pan-pipeout  of  the  body  of  the 
nymph  Syrinx,  who  was  changed  into  a  reed,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  his  views  were  not  limited  to 
playing  a  requiem  over  her  grave,  but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  other  nymph  in  his  eye  who  was 
not  changed  into  a  reed.  If  the  metamorphosed  Syrinx  really  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  instrument,  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  in  the_ words  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  about  a  totally  different  event,  'It 
began  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  wull  end  wi'  a  lass.' " 

See  also  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastically  ironical  "Pan  et  la  Syrinx"  ("Moralites  legendaires").  "0  nuit 
d'ete!  maladie  inconnue.  que  tu  nous  fais  mal!" — P.  H.  ■ 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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I.    Allegro  molto. 
II. '  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


Rachmaninoff 


Liszt 


"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  full 
Orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29 

.  Concerto  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egm6nt,"  Op. 
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WINIFRED  CHRISTIE 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

The  above  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

Jteon  &  Hamlin 

sold  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively at  the  Heppe  Stores 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  .  .  .  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  175^;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion' of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new.  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;    for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
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cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music 
of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with    their  enjoyment   of    their  favorite 
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amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
Giovanni '  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

As  John  F.  Runciman  says:  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
Vienna  thought  even  so  much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  as  Leipsic 
thought  of  Capellmeister  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  true,  was  merely  Capell- 
meister: he  hardly  dared  to  claim  social  equality  with  the  citizens  who 
tanned  hides  or  slaughtered  pigs.  .  .  .  Still  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as 
the  killers  of  pigs  and  the  tanners  of  hides.     He  was  thoroughly  respect- 
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able,  and  probably  paid  his  taxes  as  they  came  due.  If  only  by  neces- 
sity of  his  office  he  went  to  church  with  regularity,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  suppose  that  he  got  enough  of  respect  to  make  life  tolerable.  But 
Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  who  provided  amusement  for  a  gay 
population;  and  a  gay  population,  always  a  heartless  master,  holds 
none  in  such  contempt  as  the  servants  who  provide  it  with  amusement. 
So  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those  he  served,  and  his  Bohemianism 
lost  him  the  respect  of  the  eminently  respectable.  He  lived  in  the 
eighteenth-century  equivalent  of  a  '  loose  set ' ;  he  was  miserably  poor, 
and  presumably  never  paid  his  taxes;  we  may  doubt  whether  he  often 
went  to  church;  he  composed  for  the  theatre;  and  he  lacked  the  3elf- 
assertion  which  enabled  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  to  hold  their 
own.  Treated  as  of  no  account,  cheated  by  those  he  worked  for,  hardly 
permitted  to  earn  his  bread,  he  found  life  wholly  intolerable,  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  lived  more  and  more  within  himself,  and  gave  his  thoughts 
only  to  the  composition  of  masterpieces.  The  crowd  of  mediocrities 
dimly  felt  him  to  be  their  master,  and  the  greater  the  masterpieces  he 
achieved  the  more  vehemently  did  Salieri  and  his  attendants  protest 
that  he  was  not  a  composer  to  compare  with  Salieri." 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
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foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonktinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  ^Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterwards  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  "  It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 
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He  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14, 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  "unpublished."  The 
two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783 
and  1786.  The  latter  one,  in  D,  was  performed  in  Prague  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in  publishing  Mozart's 
compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The 
two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788. 
Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December  21, 
1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the  "second 
Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund."  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were." Grand  Overture,  Leonora," 
by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flo  tow;  excerpts  from 
Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C.  Guenther,  T. 
Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein.  Mme.  Minna 
Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria  from  "  Lucia," 
Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National  Song."  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic]  appearance  in' Amer- 
ica," and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bache  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp 
mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's  favorite"). 

The  latest  performance  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  on  March  6,  19 15. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and  clari- 
nets on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were  neces- 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  August  15,  1851.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with  mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have 
the  impression  that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  West." 
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sarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  -In  connection  with 
this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first  score 
has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all  over 
the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persistently 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"*  (December  29,  1900). 
The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings,  f  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  .  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.     The  first 

*By  some  means_Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  before 
it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

tAn  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in,  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said:  "You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the 
accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!"— W.  F.  A. 
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part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato 
by  the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the 
surprising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  K-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a 
continuous  melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic 
figure,  which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The 
true  melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition  of 
the  first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some 
find  reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fuhl 
es,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in 
"Idomeneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-fiat  major,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes 
thematic  importance.  The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modula- 
tions in  chromatic  ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first 
rhythmic  motive  appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of 
wood- wind  instruments  and  figuration  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  the 
repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 
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The  finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest, 
almost  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cantabile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then 
by  the  wood- wind.  In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.  The  free  fantasia 
is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes 
of  the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical 
with  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that 
the  key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of 
any  similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Fule  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29. 

Sergei  Vassieievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;   now  living  at 

Moscow.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow  in  the  season  of 
1908-09,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan  in  his  "  Contemporary  Russian  Composers  "  (p.  163) 
that  Rachmaninoff  wrote  this  symphonic  poem  after  his  return  from 
the  United  States  is  manifestly  erroneous;  nor  is  the  composition  a 
"symphonic  suite."  It  was  played  afterwards  in  Berlin  at  a  concert 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  the  performances  of  February  19, 
19 10,  and  April  15,  191 1;  Dr.  Muck,  the  performances  of  November 
26,  1915,  and  October  26,  1917. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:     three   flutes    (one   interchangeable   with   piccolo),    two 
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oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  programme  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one;  it  is  either 
the  motive,  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures;  it  is  also  used  in  the  final  sec- 
tion. After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato.  Important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins ;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood-wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain-song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood- wind.  Later  there  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortis- 
simo for  wood- wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
mood,  which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section, 
Tranquillo,  3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given 
first  to  the  horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins, 
flute,  clarinet,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn 
theme."  The  tempo  becomes  slower.  The  latter  motive  is  sung  by 
oboes,  English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompani- 
ment for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme 
is  also  used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  com- 
positions is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to 
Largo,  4-4.  The  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure,  which,  with 
the  monotonous  figure  for  clarinet,  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few 
measures  for  first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  third  theme.  The  second  theme  is  then 
heard  from  wind  instruments.  The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears; 
there  is  a  quiet  ending.  * 


*  * 


Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead."  This  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and  1.54 
metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  He  left  this  sketch  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted.     This  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
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of  Biidesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence.  When  he  showed  it  to 
her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened at  hearing  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886.  A  sixth,  almost  a 
replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin.  In  prehistoric  times  they  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  He  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman.  The 
white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest? 


* 
*  * 


Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early  age, 
and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Petrograd,  and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there 
with  Demyanski,  theory  with  B.  A.  Sacchetti,  but  in  1885  he  left  this 
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conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  first  with  Zviereff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterwards  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  189 1  he  was  awarded  the  highest  hon- 
ors as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composition,  the  gold 
medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with  the  libretto 
after  Pushkin).  During  the  winter  of  1892  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Moscow  as  a  pianist.  He  left  the  conservatory  with  Siloti, 
who  had  a  disagreement  with  Safonoff,  the  newly  appointed  director. 
He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Russia. 
In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoffs  poem 
and  produced  early  in  1894,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the  Philharmonic 
concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as  a  pianist,  and  in 
1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Mamon- 
toff's  Private  Opera  in  Moscow,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna  and  Bayreuth. 
In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  and 
he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his  dwelling-place.  In  1907  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  Russian  Festival.  He  then  conducted  his  cantata  ' '  Spring ' ' 
and  played  his  second  piano  concerto.  He  has  visited  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the 
former  city  and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

Returning  to  Russia,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  given  concerts  in  aid  of 
war  funds  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic,  interpreter  of  Scriabin's  works. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von  Jen- 
seits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 
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Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  completed  probably  in  1848  or  1849  from  sketches 
made  in  the  early  forties.  According  to  a  letter  of  Hans  von  Biilow, 
the  concerto  was  completed  in  June,  1849.  It  was  revised  in  1853  and 
published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weimar,  at  a 
court  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  during  the  Berlioz 
week,  February  17,*  1855,  when  Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals, 
strings. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in  May, 
1857;  the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  1872. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschriftfiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistophele?'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde); 
Chorus  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from 
"Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme, 
in  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says,  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topjp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized  her 
as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgenstein 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival, 
at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was  moved  to 
write  of  her:  "  Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush  of  modesty, 
won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Dwight  by 
her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while;  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical,  outree,  far- 
fetched than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts,  we  have 
hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 


"Mr.  Saenger  is  recognized  internationally  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  voice  teachers  of  the  present  day." 

Pupils  taught  from  the  beginning  to  the  final  preparation  for  the  concert  or  operatic  stage. 
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The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood- wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!" 
but,  according  to  von  Billow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!" 
This  theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening 
is  Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which  the  composer  says  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).     The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard_ became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first  motive 
on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake-accompaniment,  comes  in 
and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  A  few  con- 
ductors are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in 
them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shah,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

He  wrote  to  Pruckner:  "In  the  E-flat  major  (No.  i)  I  have  now  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  striking  the  triangle  (which  aroused  such  anger  and 
gave  such  offence)  quite  lightly  with  a  tuning-fork — and  in  the  Finale 
(Marcia)  I  have  pretty  nearly  struck  it  out  altogether,  because  the 
ordinary  triangle-virtuosi,  as  a  rule,  come  in  wrong  and  strike  it  too 
hard."     (Prague,  March  9,  1858.) 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  :  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerney  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  «a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
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of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Nether  landers  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country -people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 
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Phone,  Columbus  1311. 


STUDIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

"UNIVERSAL    SONG" 

The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"J  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

(.Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 


331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


[UES  L.  GOTTLIEB  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Studio 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION   TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 


703  CARNEGIE  HALL 


Price  50  cents,  Music  Stores 


KAUFMANN'  SOPRANO 

V0£A,Lu    STJPPI0S  CONCERT        ::        RECITAL 

1  he  Lehmann  Method 
601    CARNEGIE    HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER.  REPRESENTATIVE.  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


..     TENOR     .. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley  3701 
Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 

1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Mail  address 

No.  1 1   Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOCAL  TECHNIQUE    REPERTOIRE 
ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio,  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


'Not  all  may  became  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

IAGGERTY-SNELL    ""^  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 


Mi 


337  WEST  85th  STREET 


Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  -       Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  1 33  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art.  New  York 


YON 


S.  C.  YON 
P.  A.  YON 
VOCAL,  PIANO.  ORGAN,  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


Directors 


St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 


P.  A.  YON.  Organist  \   £j?myot  Mount  St.  Vincent.  New  York 
S.  C.  YON,   Organist.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English.  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  10th 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL  DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Iffa  Ellis 
Perfield 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 

Based  on  INNER-FEELING,  REASONING  and 

DRILLS 

CONSTRCCTIVE,  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 

MEMORIZING,  14  Guides.    $10.00 
RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,   not  do  re  mi 
IMPROVISING 

95,220  MODULATIONS,  HARMONIC  DICTATION, 
and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 

one  given  tone 
TRANSPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 
SENTENCES 
FREE   DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERF1ELD 
ST.  JAMES   HOTEL 
109  WEST  45TH   STREET 
New  York  City  Tel.  Bryant  3247 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.  •  Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street,  Tei.,  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  TeL.B.B. 3180 


INSTRUCTION    IN  SINGING 
AND  DRAMATIC   RECITATION 

OPERA.  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 
New  and  Beautiful  Studio 

44  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thirty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 


DO! 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,      MANAGER 


FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  tod,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 


Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Violas. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,L. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 


Basses. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner.  E. 

Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

Trombones. 
Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Percussion. 
Zahn,  F.  Gardner,  C. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
"■'•: -"-"Rogersj -L.  J. 


1617  SPRUCE  STREET 


GERMANTOWN  BRANCH 
30  E&st  Walnut  Lane 


WEST  PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 
5132  Spruce  Street 


ERN  SCI 


DIRECTORS 

Camille  W.  Zeckwer  Frederick  E.  Hahn 

Charlton  L.  Murphy 


New  Branch  School  Opened  January  1st  at 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON,  Philadelphia  Representatives 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC        .        .        .        PHILADELPHIA 

Thirty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  No,  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  The  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  The  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.    The  Sea.    The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on  a  Rock  Sur- 

mounted by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


TheHouse  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 
C.    J.   Heppe    &   Son — HI  7-1  119    Chestnut  Street — 6th   and  Thompson  Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

The  above  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

Jfeon  $c  Hamlm 

told  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively at  the  Heppe  Stores 


Gabrilowitsch 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 

1117-1119  Chestnut  St.  6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  Symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden,  where 
Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
painter.  He  wrote  to  Herzogenberg  from  Wiesbaden  on  May  20,  1883 : 
"I  have  lighted  on  incredibly  nice  quarters  at  Wiesbaden,  Geisterberg- 
strasse  19.  It  is  really  worth  while,  and  in  every  way  desirable,  that 
you  should  come  and  inspect  them.  You  will  be  filled  with  envy,  but 
come  all  the  same."  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells 
how  the  composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on  returning  to  the 
house,  and  went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
an  elderly  and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a 
story  of  Brahms 's  brusqueness  when  a  private  performance  of  the  new 
symphony,  arranged  for  two  pianofortes,  was  given  by  Brahms  and 
Brull  at  Ehrbar's  *  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been 
reckoned  among  the  admirers  of  Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  work.  "Have  you  had  any  talk  with  X.?"  asked  young  Ehrbar 
of  Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  sym- 
phony." To  which  Brahms  answered:  "And  have  you  told  him  that 
he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  Vienna,  December  2,  1883.  Hans  Richter  conducted. 
Brahms  feared  for  the  performance  although  Richter  had  conducted 
four  rehearsals.  He  wrote  to  Billow  that  at  these  rehearsals  he  missed 
the  Forum  Romanum  (the  theatre  scene  which  in  Meiningen  served  as  a 
concert  hall  for  rehearsals),  and  would  not  be  wholly  comfortable 
until  the  public  gave  unqualified  approval.     After  the  last  rehearsal 

*  Friedrich  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 


Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 


Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 


Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth) 
$4.50  net 


3  East  43d  St. 


G.  SCHIRMER 


Each  volume  (paper) 
$2.00  net 

New  York 


lie  replied  angrily  to  the  viola  player  Rudolf  Zollner,  who  asked  him 
if  he  were  satisfied:  "The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  plays  my  pieces 
unwillingly,  and  the  performances  are  bad."  Max  Kalbeck  states  that 
at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  a  crowd  of  the  Wagner-Bruckner 
ecclesia  militans  stood  in  the  pit  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
there  was  hissing  after  the  applause  following  each  movement  had 
died  away;  but  the  general  public  was  so  appreciative  that  the  hissing 
was  drowned  and  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  Arthur  Faber  came 
near  fighting  a  duel  with  an  inciter  of  the  Skandal  sitting  behind 
him,  but  forgot  the  disagreeable  incident  at  the  supper  given  by  him  in 
honor  of  the  production  of  the  symphony,  with  Dr.  Billroth,  Simrock, 
Goldmark,  Dvorak,  Briill,  Hellmesberger,  Richter,  Hanslick,  among 
the  guests.  At  this  concert  Franz  Ondricek  played  the  new  violin  con- 
certo of  Dvorak.  It  is  said  that  various  periodicals  asserted  that  this 
symphony  was  by  far  the  best  of  Brahms's  compositions.  This  greatly 
annoyed  the  composer,  especially  as  it  raised  expectations  which  he 
thought  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Brahms  sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim 
in  Berlin  and  asked  him  to  conduct  the  second  performance  where  or 
at  what  time  he  liked-*  For  a  year  or  more  the  friendship  between 
the  two  had  been  clouded,  for  Brahms  had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in 
the  domestic  dispute,  or  at  least  he  had  preserved  his  accustomed 
intimacy  with  her,  and  Joachim  had  resented  this.  The  second  per- 
formance, led  by  Joachim,  was  at  Berlin,  January  4,  1884.!  Dr.  Franz 
Wiillner  was  then  the  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Subscription  Concerts.  Brahms  had*  promised  him  in  the  summer 
before  the  honor  of  conducting  this  symphony  in  Berlin  for  the  first 
time.  Joachim  insisted  that  he  should  be  the  conductor.  Churlish  in 
the  matter,  he  persuaded  Brahms  to  break  his  promise  to  Wiillner  by 
saying  that  he  would  play  Brahms's  violin  concerto  under  the  composer's 
direction  if  Brahms  would  allow  him  to  conduct  the  symphony.  Brahms 
then  begged  Wiillner  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Joachim  therefore  con- 
ducted it  at  an  Academy  Concert,  but  Brahms  was  not  present;  he 


*  Id  November  Brahms  wrote  Franz  Wiillner,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  symphony  for  performance 
in  Berlin,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  give  it  to  Joachim. 

t  Brahms  conducted  the  symphony  two  weeks  later  at  one  of  Wullner's  Subscription  Concerts. 


FRANKLIN  E.  CRESSON,  Director 

David  E.  Crozier,  Albert  W.  Borst,  F.  Edmund  Edmunds, 
Samuel  J.  Riegel,  Lucius  Cole,  Raymond  L.  Yeakel, 
Rudolph  Lessing,  Helen  A.  Chew,  Anna  G.  Mukenfus, 
Nellie  Hagner,  Hilda  M.  Wyatt,  Paul  E.  Duffield, 
Carbon  Weber,  Bertrand  A.  Austin,  Rudolph  Engel, 
Katherine  E.  Bennett,  Benjamin  F.  Knell. 

1714  CHESTNUT  STREET 
57  EAST  PENN  STREET,   GERMANTOWN 


came  about  a  fortnight  later  to  Wiillner's  first  subscription  concert, 
and  then  conducted  the  symphony  and  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  in 
D  minor.  The  writer  of  these  notes  was  at  this  concert.  The  sym- 
phony was  applauded  enthusiastically,  but  Brahms  was  almost  as  incom- 
petent a  conductor  as  Joachim.  (His  pianoforte  playing  in  1884  on  that 
occasion  was  muddy  and  noisy.)  Brahms  conducted  the  symphony  at 
Wiesbaden  on  January  18,  1884.  The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was 
sold  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  of  Berlin,  for  36,000  marks  ($9,000)  and  a 
percentage  on  sums  realized  by  performances. 

Mr:  Felix  Borowski,  the  editor  of  the  excellent  Chicago  Symphony 
Programme  Books,  says  that  Theodore  Thomas  wrote  to  Brahms  in 
1883,  when  the  Symphony  was  still  unfinished,  asking  him  "  to  give 
him  the  work  for  a  first  performance  in  America  at  one  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival,  but  nothing  came  of  his 
application." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  8,  1884.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Novelty  Concerts  in  New  York,  on  October  24,  1884. 

Hans  Richter  in  a  toast  christened  this  symphony,  when  it  was 
still  in  manuscript,  the  "Eroica."  Hanslick  remarked  concerning  this: 
"Truly,  if  Brahms'  first  symphony  in  C  minor  is  characterized  as  the 
'Pathetic'  or  the  'Appassionata'  and  the  second  in  D  major  as  the 
'Pastoral,'  the  new  symphony  in  F  major  may  be  appropriately  called 
his  'Eroica'";  yet  Hanslick  took  care  to  add  that  the  key- word  was 
not  wholly  to  the  point,  for  only  the  first  movement  and  the  finale 
are  of  heroic  character.  This  Third  Symphony,  he  says,  is  indeed  a  new 
one.  "  It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  of  Fate  of  the  first,  nor  the 
joyful  Idyl  of  the  second;  its  fundamental  note  is  proud  strength 
that  rejoices  in  deeds.  The  heroic  element  is  without  any  warlike 
flavor;  it  leads  to  no  tragic  action,  such  as  the  Funeral  March  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'Eroica.'  It  recalls  in  its  musical  character  the  healthy  and 
full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second  period,  and  nowhere  the  singularities 
of  his  last  period;  and  every  now  and  then  in  passages  quivers  the 
romantic  twilight  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn." 
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Max  Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  statue  of  Germania  near  Riidesheim 
inspired  Brahms  to  write  this  symphony.  (See  Kalbeck's  "Brahms," 
vol.  iii.,  part  2,  pp.  384-385,  Berlin,  19 12.)  Joachim  found  Hero  and 
Leander  in  the  Finale!  He  associated  the  second  motive  in  C  major 
with  the  bold  swimmer  breasting  the  waves.  Clara  Schumann  en- 
titled the  symphony  a  Forest  Idyl,  and  sketched  a  programme  for  it. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood- wind),  the  upper  voice 
of  which,  F,  A-flat,  F,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emblematic 
figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays  a  dominating 
part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing  voice  in  middle 
and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  introduced  by  the  violins 
in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  trombone,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  introductory,  now  counter, 
theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby  a  strongly  marked  cross- 
relation, — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the  preceding  A-natural  of 
the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of  the  rules  has  provoked 
much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the  theme  is  no  way  influ- 
enced by  this  cross-relation,  or  Quer stand.  Some  find  here  the  "key- 
note to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  William  F.  Ap thorp 
voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dramatic 
principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two  op- 
posing forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  little 
sense  or  meaning.     The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously, 
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in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly 
and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

".  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am." 

The  second  chief  member  of  the  body  of  the  first  theme  is  silent  for 
four  measures,  while  the  first  violins  continue ;  but  it  again  appears  in 
the  bass,  A,  C,  A.  Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the 
tonality  of  the  second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  "Venusberg"  scene  in  "Tannhauser," — "Naht  euch  dem  Strande!" 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have  thus 
paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  composition 
of  this  symphony. 

The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  broad  and  sweeping  first  theme.  The 
rhythm,  9-4,  is  complicated.  The  clarinet  sings  against  a  bassoon 
phrase  over  a  double  drone-bass  or  organ  point  from  the  deeper  strings, 
while  the  flute  embellishes.  This  is  repeated,  and  the  strings  bring 
a  short  phrase  in  antithesis.  With  the  end  of  this  section  in  9-4  and 
with  the  return  to  6-4,  and  the  stormier  mood,  the  oboe  gives  out  the 
"device"  (A,  C,  A). 

The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short, — nine 
pages  of  the  score  to  fourteen  occupied  by  the  exposition.  Both  themes 
are  developed.  The  "device"  is  developed  melodically  by  horn  and 
oboe. 

The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the 
"device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood-wind,. horns,  trumpets, 
and  strings).  The  "device"  is  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones, bassoons;  it  gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme  together.  The 
development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme, 
in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its 
old  adversary,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 
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The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  one  of  the  "  Prayer  "  * 
in  "Zampa."     It  is  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  re-enforced  after  two  measures  by  horns  and  flutes  in  the 
lower  register.     Violas  and  violoncellos  in  four  parts  repeat  the  last 
which  is  modified.     There  is  a  flowing  passage  for  the  strings  alone. 
Again  the  strange  harmonies  in  the  wind.     There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  C  minor,  which  is  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe, 
and  at  last  by  the  first  violins  and  violoncellos.     There  is  a  short  coda. 
The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.     The  expo- 
sition is  simple.     The  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate  form 
by  flutes,   clarinets,   and  bassoons.     Trombones  announce  a  solemn, 
fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings  and 
wind  instruments  in  harmony.     A  strong  transitional  passage  leads 
to  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant  nature, 
given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first  violins  and 
wood- wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  (strings).  The 
rhythm  is  complicated.     The  development  leads  to  a  climax,  fortis- 
simo, and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold  theme  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  enters.     This  is  developed  with  suggestions  of  the  first 
theme.     The  measures   that  follow   are   a  combination  of  free  fan- 
tasia and  recapitulation.     This  combination  begins  with  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form,  which  is  repeated  in  har- 
mony and  elaborated.     There  is  a  passage  built  on  an  organ-point 
and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme,  then  a  return  of  the 
solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instruments.     There  is 
a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device"   (F,  A-flat, 
F) ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings 
in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  "the 
ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Ap thorp  called  it,  over  sustained  harmonies 
in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


* 

*  * 


Those  who  delight  in  savage  attacks  on  celebrated  men  should  read 

*Not  the  "Prayer"  for  three  voices,  act  ii.  No.  i,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major  in 
the  finale  of  the  opera,  "Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-flat)  in  the  overture. 
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Hugo  Wolf's  article  on  "Concerts  of  the  Meiningen  Symphony  Or- 
chestra," dated  November  30,  1884.  See  Hugo  Wolf's  "  Musikalische 
Kritiken,"  pages  109-111  (Leipsic,  19 11).  Wolf  acknowledged  that 
the  Third  Symphony  was  in  part  an  excellent  work — for  Brahms,  who 
was  wholly  lacking  in  originality.  "  Brahms  is  an  epigone  of  Schumann 
and  Mendelssohn  and,  as  such,  exercises  on  the  development  of  music 
history  about  the  same  influence  as  the  late  Robert  Volkmann  did;  that 
is,  he  has  just  as  little  importance  for  music  history  as  Volkmann,  and 
also  no  influence.  He  [Brahms]  is  an  excellent  musician  who  knows  his 
counterpoint.  To  him  ideas  come  now  good  and  fine,  now  wretched, 
now  already  well  known,  .and  often  ideas  do  not  come  at  all.  Brahms 
is  like  an  isolated  emigre  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  truly,  he  re- 
sembles the  two  emigres  sketched  in  a  characteristic  manner  by  Grabbe 
in  his  drama  'Napoleon':  'What  coat-tails,  what  old-fashioned  be- 
havior and  opinions,  what  ghosts  out  of  the  good  old-fashioned  and 
most  stupid  period!  They  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  its  bloody  years;  but  they  have  remained,  as  sometimes  the 
mountain  stream  subsides  and  the  grass  remains  and  perhaps  there- 
fore considers  itself  stronger  than  the  floods  which  even  still  pour 
over  it  and  tear  apart  the  shores.  They  have  not  stirred  a  straw's 
length  from  themselves  and  their  proud  madness.'  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  musical  movement 
after  Beethoven  (in  which  period  Schumann  himself  hoped  for  a 
Messiah  and  indeed  in — Brahms!)  have  gone  over  our  symphonic 
composer  and  not  left  a  trace."  Then  Wolf  drew  a  comical  but  bitter 
picture  of  Brahms  returning  home  like  a  long  absent  ghost  and  finding 
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spider  webs  in  the  deserted  house.  Music  paper  all  yellow,  an  ink- 
stand choked  with  dust,  and  a  rusted  pen  excite  his  attention.  He 
sits  down  and  thinks  and  thinks  and  thinks  in  vain.  At  last  he  recalls 
the  good  old  time,  now  toothless,  wrinkled,  shaky,  squeaking  and 
chattering  like  an  old  woman.  "At  last  he  grasps  the  pen.  What  he 
writes  are,  on  my  honor,  notes,  a  mass  of  notes.  These  notes  are 
now  stuffed  according  to  the  rules  into  the  good  old  form,  and  that 
which  comes  out  of  them  is — a  symphony." 

The  object  of  music,  said  Athenaeus,  is  to  promote  affability  and  arouse 
a  gentleman-like  joy.  f 


ENTR'ACTE. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S   HAND:  ITS   CAPACITY  FOR   RHYTHM. 

(The  London  Times,  October  7,  19 16.) 

We  may  hold,  with  Anaxagoras,  that  man  owes  his  superiority  over 
the  animals  to  the  possession  of  a  hand  or,  with  Galen,  that  he  has  a 
hand  because  he  is  the  wisest  of  creatures — that  our  hands,  in  fact, 
make  us  or  that  we  make  our  hands;  but,  on  either  view,  the  part 
played  in  music  by  that  member  of  the  body  is  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  decisive  of  any.  And  this  is  curious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
voice  and  the  face  express  us,  in  ordinary  life,  far  more  intimately  than 
the  hand  does.  We  remember  faces  and  voices  all  our  lives,  whereas 
it  is  only  specialists,  such  as  portrait-painters  or  the  police,  who  care 
to  make  and  keep  records  of  hands  and  fingers.     And,  in  the  second 
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place,  the  hand  is  not  specially  adapted  for  making  music.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  two;  the  ability  to  move  the  thumb  across  the 
fingers,  by  which  we  pick  up,  sort  out,  and  so  on,  and  to  turn  from 
pronation  to  supination  and  vice  versa — the  muscular  action,  that  is, 
by  which  we  break  a  ball  from  the  off  or  from  the  leg;  and — with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Carl  Philip  Emmanuel's  discovery  about  the 
thumb — neither  of  these  is  of  much  service  in  playing  instruments. 
Meanwhile,  its  chief  employment,  that  of  closing  the  fingers  to  grasp, 
is  of  actual  disservice  to  the  instrumentalist;  because  it  makes  more 
difficult  the  actions  he  most  frequently  needs  of  raising  and  of  separat- 
ing the  fingers  by  means  of  muscles  which  have  been  called,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  him,  fidicinales. 

That  the  hand  is  ill-adapted  for  making  music  is  the  very  reason  it 
makes  it.  If  man's  extremities  were  armed  like  the  brute's,  he  would 
not  have  invented  the  arts  of  war  by  which  he  shows  his  superiority 
to  them.  And  if  his  hand  or  voice  at  their  untutored  stage  could  have 
expressed  him  fully,  he  would  not  have  invented  the  arts  of  peace  by 
which  men  and  nations  are  differentiated.  The  voice  has,  incidentally, 
had  much  to  combat  before  it  could  be  used  in  music.  The  natural 
voice  rises  by  leap  and  falls  by  step,  its  high  notes  are  loud  and  its  low 
soft,  its  emission  is  impulsive  and  spasmodic,  whereas  music  demands 
an  even  current  of  sound  which  may  be  affected  but  must  not  be  domi- 
nated by  these  tendencies.  The  triumph  of  voice  and  hand  in  the 
arts  is  thus  seen  to  be  part  of  a  progress,  which  we  think  of  as  an  upward 
progress,  depending  on  the  atrophy  of  those  parts  which  do  not  sub- 
serve a  vital  purpose  and  the  development  of  those  which  do. 

But  the  more  interesting  and,  at  first  sight,  less  explicable  statement 
is  that  the  hand  has  more  to  do  in  the  making  of  music  than  the  voice 
has  to  say.  This  is  not  true  of  music  at  any  and  every  particular 
moment,  only  of  the  art  over  its  whole  course.  We  noticed  that  the 
voice  and  the  face  were,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  more  elo- 
quent than  the  hand.  Let  us  consider  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  face.     In  the  East  they  dance  primarily  with  the  face,  second- 
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arily  with  the  arms  and  other  limbs,  and  last  and  least  with  the  feet. 
This  is  not  a  mere  diversity  like  their  writing  from  right  to  left,  or  their 
women  making  love  to  their  men.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  combine  in 
one  moment  two  elements  of  expression,  the  brightening  or  depressing 
of  this  or  that  physical  feature  and  the  accelerating  or  retarding  of 
motion.  The  eye,  eyebrow,  lip,  neck,  shoulder,  and  so  on,  move  by 
minute  gradation  and  in  infinitely  changing  rhythm;  and  thus  face 
and  figure  submit  themselves  to  something  which  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  pitch  and  rhythm  of  music.  But  when,  as  in  the  West,  the  feet 
take  the  lead,  a  new  consideration  comes  in.  These  are  part  of  a 
natural  pendulum,  the  legs;  and  this  fact  forces  what  was  irregular 
into  regular  rhythm.  The  dance  then  becomes  valued  for  its  regularity, 
and  specializes  in  regular  patterns,  while  the  "melodic"  part  of  it  be- 
comes atrophied.  The  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-eminently 
melodic,  getting  its  rhythm,  but  an  irregular  rhythm,  from  the  words. 
In  the  effort  after  regular  rhythm  the  voice  must  borrow  from  the  feet, 
and  its  own  natural  rhythm  then  becomes  atrophied.  Thus  voice  and 
feet  represent  respectively  different  sides  of  music. 

Now  comes  the  hand.  This  possessess  a  capacity,  permissive  but 
not  necessary,  for  regular  rhythm.  It  has  no  capacity  for  melody, 
but  it  makes  itself  one.  Armed  with  the  power  of  infinitely  graduating 
both  pitch  and  rhythm,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  so  armed,  it  is  free  to 
make  all  the  music  which  the  brain  can  conceive.  Thus  the  instru- 
ment gradually,  but  surely,  ousts  from  their  hegemony,  as  we  see-sthat 
it  has  ousted  to-day,  both  the  song  and  the  dance.  Towards  the  dance 
we  feel,  perhaps,  as  the  Romans  did  at  the  zenith  of  their  civilization, 
that  it  does  not  quite  belong  to  the  highest  part  of  our  nature.  The 
dethronement  of  song  is  a  consummation  we  may  regret,  but  cannot 
alter.     It  will  not  die;   but  it  will  be  translated. 
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"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;    died  June 

21,  1908,  at  Petrograd.) 

Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
says  that  "Scheherazade"  was  composed  in  1888. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score: — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar.f  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  %  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaleff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 

t  Shahryar  (Persian),  "  City  -friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  "the  King  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Banu  Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  dependents,  in 
tide  of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before." 

t  Shahrazad  (Persian),  "  City-freer,"  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names  are  thought 
to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  "Lion-bom."  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar 
and  she  had  "perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of  preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  in- 
stances of  by-gone  men  and  things;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories, 
relating  to  antique  races  and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by 
heart;  she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments;  and  she  was  pleasant  and 
polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred."  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she  purposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destruction. 
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"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;  and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"  I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  *  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar' s  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E-  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface: — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  Watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  .Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 
and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 

*  "Bronze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff;   but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 
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angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree ;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone;  or  on  to  the  magnetic' moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 
and  they  alone  survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes. 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 
them;  the  forty  damsels,  each  one  fairer"  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at 
their  approach;  they  are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel, 
fed  with  enchanted  meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
enormous  effort;  they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 
and  bind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

* 
*  * 

A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood- wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk -tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time.' " 

I.     The  Ska  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 

*"The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (B.C.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition ' Sindbad '  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
travellers'  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idri  si,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  medieval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sindbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 
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"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
of  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  devel- 
opment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use 
of  thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  op  the  Kalandar*-Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;    the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church,^as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade;  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade;  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter -phrase. 

IV.  Festival,  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts   during   the 
Season  of  1917-1918 


Beethoven 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67  November  5 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  February  11 

Beri,ioz 

Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4  November  5 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90  March  11 

ChErubini 

Overture  to  the  Opera-Ballet  "Anacreon"  January  7 

\  Handeiv 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  (Op.  6,  No.  10)  (Arranged  by  Seiffert)    January  7 

I  LlSZT 

"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5  November  5 
Concerto  No.  1  in  F-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Winifred  Christie  February- 11 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  February  11 

Rachmaninoff 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra,  to  the 
picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29  February  1 1 


Ravel 

"Lever  du  Jour,"  "Pantomime,"  "Danse  Generate"  ("Day-break,"  "Panto- 
mime," "General  Dance"),  Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe,"  ballet  in  one  act  .  January  7 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Symphonic  Suite,   "Scheherazade"    (after  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night"),  Op.  35  March  11 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36    ;  January  7 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  November  5 
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jali,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade;  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.f 

Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset;  and  it  grew 

Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 

The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 

Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 

And  turning  broadside  on, 

As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 

Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 

t  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Abourfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive, 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  "Peter  Wilkins"; 
the  "Novus  Qrbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails. 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mad  Gazelle  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  weie  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joed  em 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 

Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 

That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 

Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 

A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 

Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 

A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 

About  the  waters ;  and  her  crew 

Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one ;  and  I  was  left 

To  drown. 

W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  ('8qj). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  fare  welled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he.  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the 
Desolator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they 
were  translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision 
and  the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

When  "Scheherazade,"  the  "choreographic  drama"  by  L.  Bakst, 
dances  arranged  by  Michel  Fokine,  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
May  7,  19 10,  by  a  Russian  Ballet  Company,  Mme.  Rimsky- Korsakoff 
protested  violently  against  the  disarrangement  of  her  husband's  music. 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Performance  in  Washington 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  ....        Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op. 


Enesco 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1 


Wagner 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36     .    .    .    Petejr^Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.     She  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. f 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.     "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855-  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1800,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
shecould  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 
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power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves;  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.     One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
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One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing ;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;   they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are ! '  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.     It  is* 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 
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The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con  anima 
(in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins,  with  the  exposition  of 
the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  develop- 
ment is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings.  The 
whole  development  is  long  ancf  elaborate.  There  is  a  change,  moderato 
assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  descending 
chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and  falling  ar- 
peggios in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is  not  the 
second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  which 
is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung  by  flutes 
and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden  change 
to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first  theme 
modified  in  the  wood- wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first  and 
second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter- theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The 
short  and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes :  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the  strings 
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and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass.  The 
second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood 
a  Birch-tree,"  for  wood- wind.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  re- 
turn of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme  sounded  in  harmony 
by  full  orchestra.  Towards  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double 
fortissimo  by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but  the  char- 
acterization is  loose. 

* 
*  * 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule, 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky  re- 
ceived at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still,  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek : 
"I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.  I  had  calculated  to 
the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I  then  en- 
deavored, following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  impression 
the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  understand 
at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 


Serge  Taneieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  30,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai- 
kowsky that  the  first  movement  was  too  long  in  comparison  with  the 
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others:  "It  seems  to  me  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  three  other 
movements  are  added  fortuitously.  The  fanfare  for  trumpets  in  the 
introduction,  which  is  repeated  in  other  places,  the  frequent  change  of 
tempo  in  the  tributary  themes — all  this  makes  me  think  that  a  pro- 
gramme is  being  treated  here.  Otherwise  this  movement  pleases  me. 
But  the  rhythm ' '  (indicated  in  notation  by  Tanel'eff )  ' '  appears  too  often 
and  becomes  wearisome.  The  Andante  is  charming  (the  middle  does 
not  particularly  please  me).  The  Scherzo  is  exquisite  and  goes  splen- 
didly. The  Trio  I  cannot  bear;  it  sounds  like  a  ballet  movement. 
Nicholas  Grigorievich  [Rubinstein]  likes  the  Finale  best,  but  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  him.  The  variations  on  a  folk-song  do  not  strike 
me  as  very  important  or  interesting.  In  my  opinion  the  symphony 
has  one  defect,  to  which  I  shall  never  be  reconciled :  in  every  movement 
there  are  phrases  which  sound  like  ballet  music;  the  middle  section  of 
the  Andante,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  and  a  kind  of  march  in  the  Finale. 
Hearing  the  symphony,  my  inner  eye  sees  involuntarily  'our  prima 
ballerina,'  which  puts  me  out  of  humor  and  spoils  my  pleasure  in  the 
many  beauties  of  the  work.  This  is  my  candid  opinion.  Perhaps 
I  have  expressed  it  somewhat  freely,  but  do  not  be  hurt.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  symphony  does  not  entirely  please  me.  Had  you 
not  sent '  Eugene  Oniegin '  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  might  have  satis- 
fied me.  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  have  you  composed  such  an  opera 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world?"* 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  reply  to  this  from  Clarens,  April  8,   1878: 

*  I  quote  the  letter  and  Tschaikowsky's  reply  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensation  and  translation  into 
Englishof  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of  Peter  (John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1905). 
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"I  have  read  your  letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest.  .  .  . 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  your  criticism  of  my  Fourth  Symphony 
is  too  severe.  You  have  simply  given  me  your  frank  opinion,  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  I  want  these  kind  (sic)  of  opinions,  not  choruses 
of  praise.  At  the  same  time  many  things  in  your  letter  astonished  me. 
I  have  no  idea  what  you  consider  'ballet  music,'  or  why  you  should 
object  to  it.  Do  you  regard  every  melody  in  a  lively  dance-rhythm 
as  'ballet  music'?  In  that  case  how  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
majority  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  for  in  them  you  will  find  similar 
melodies  on  every  page?  Or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  trio  of  my 
Scherzo  is  in  the  style  of  Minkus,  Gerber  or  Pugni?  It  does  not,  to 
my  mind,  deserve  such  criticism.  I  never  can  understand  why  'ballet 
music'  should  be  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet.  The  music  of  a 
ballet  is  not  invariably  bad.  There  are  good  works  of  this  class — 
Delibes'  'Sylvia,'  for  instance.  And  when  the  music  is  good,  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Sobiesichanskaya*  dances  it  or 
not?  I  can  only  say  that  certain  portions  of  my  symphony  do  not 
please  you  because  they  recall  the  ballet,  not  because  they  are  intrin- 
sically bad.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  see  why  dance  tunes 
should  not  be  employed  episodically  in  a  symphony,  even  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  giving  a  touch  of  coarse,  every-day  humor.  Again 
I  appeal  to  Beethoven  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  similar  effects. 
I  must  add  that  I  have  racked  my  brains  in  vain  to  recall  in  what  part 
of  the  Allegro  you  can  possibly  have  discovered  'ballet  music'  It 
remains  an  enigma.  With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  symphony  having  a 
programme,  I  am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  a  mistake.  I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  da  not 
wish  any  symphonic  work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to 
express,  and  consists  merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design 
of  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course  my  symphony  is  programme 
music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words; 
it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be 
the  case  with  a  symphony  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms? 
Ought  it  not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be 

*  Prima  ballerina  of  the  Moscow  opera. — Tr. 
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found,  which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression? 
Besides  I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  oi 
my  symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  every  one  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  have  not  .copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme 
has  this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  pro- 
gramme but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root 
of  my  symphony,  and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves 
that  I  am  no  Beethoven — on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
Let  me  add  that  there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  ol 
mine  which  I  have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most 
intimate  spiritual  life.  The  only  exception  occurs  perhaps  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  first  movement,  in  which  there  are  some  forced 
passages,  some  things  which  ate  labored  and  artificial.  I  know  you 
will  laugh  as  you  read  these  lines.  You  are  a  sceptic  and  a  mocking- 
bird. In  spite  of  your  great  love  of  music  you  do  not  seem  to  believe 
that  a  man  can  compose  from  his  inner  impulses.  Wait  awhile,  you 
too  will  join  the  ranks.  Some  day,  perhaps  very  soon,  you  will  com- 
pose, not  because  others  ask  you  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  your  own 
desire.  Only  then  will  the  seed  which  can  bring  forth  a  splendid  harvest 
fall  upon  the  rich  soil  of  your  gifted  nature.     I  speak  the  truth,  if  some- 
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what  grandiloquently.  Meanwhile  your  fields  are  waiting  for  the 
sower.  I  will  write  more  about  this  in  my  next.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  my  life  since  I  wrote  that  I  had  lost  all  hope  of  com- 
posing any  more.  The  devil  of  authorship  has  awoke  in  me  again  in 
the  most  unexpected  way.  Please,  dear  Serge,  do  not  see  any  shadow 
of  annoyance  in  my  defence  of  the  symphony;  of  course  I  should  like 
you  to  be  pleased  with  everything  I  write,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  interest  you  always  show  me.  You  cannot  think,  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  your  approval  of  'Oniegin.'  I  value  your  opinion 
very  highly,  and  the  more  frankly  you  express  it,  the  more  I  feel  its 
worth.  And  so  I  cordially  thank  you,  and  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid 
of  over-severity.  I  want  just  those  stinging  criticisms  from  you.  So 
long  as  you  give  me  the  truth,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  is  favor- 
able or  not?" 


Overture  to  "Kgmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6"(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 
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When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerney  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont."     . 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,   Allegro   con  brio,  F   major,  4-4,    begins   pianissimo.     The   full 
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orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country -people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms - 
the  end  of  the  overture. 
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Rhapsodie  Roumaine  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Enesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.  The 
other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.  It  is  dedicated 
to  B.  Croce-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  oV  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  (clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood- Wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  Modere,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
'Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  191 1.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  17,  19 12.  Dr.  Muck  led 
the  performances  on  March  7,  19 14,  and  December  10,  19 15. 

Enesco's  father  was.  a  farmer.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  three  asked 
him  to  bring  him  a  fiddle  from  the  town  where  he  sold  his  produce. 
The  father  brought  him  one,  but  it  had  only  three  strings,  and  the  boy 
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was  disgusted:  "I  wanted  a  fiddle,  not  a  plaything."  A  real  violin 
was  obtained.  Georges  soon  played  the  tunes  he  heard  at  village 
weddings,  and  made  up  tunes  of  his  own.  A  wandering  musician, 
staying  in  the  village,  taught  him  his  notes.  Georges  began  to  compose 
before  he  had  seen  any  treatise  on  harmony.  Another  musician  per- 
suaded the  father  to  take  the  boy  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Hellmesberger, 
the  elder,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  conductor 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  admit  the  seven- 
year-old  boy:  "The  Conservatory  is  not  a  cradle."  But  the  father 
pleaded  earnestly.  Hellmesberger  heard  the  boy,  admitted  him  to 
the  Conservatory,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family  where  he  lived  for 
four  years.  Georges  took  the  first  prizes  for  violin  and  harmony  when 
he  was  eleven.     He  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Fuchs. 

The  father  was  wise;  he  did  not  exploit  the  boy  as  a  prodigy,  but 
took  him  to  Paris.  The  class  of  Massenet,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Georges,  was  then  conducted  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Georges  studied 
the  violin  with  Martin  Marsick,  and  composition  with  Gedalge.  In 
1897  Enescou,  as  he  was  then  known,  took  a  second  accessit  for  fugue 
and  counterpoint.     In  1899  he  won  a  first  prize  for  violin  playing.         t 

In  1897  (June  11)  a  concert  of  his  works  was  given  in  Paris  by  Miss 
Eva  Holland,  violinist,  assisted  by  several.  The  programme  included 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  Suite  dans  le  Style  ancien  for  piano- 
forte ;  songs,  ' '  Le  Saphir ' '  and  ' '  Les  deux  differentes  manieres  d'aimer ' ' ; 
Nocturne  and  Saltarello  for  violoncello;  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings.     This  quintet  showed  the  influence  of  Brahms. 

E)douard  Colonne  heard  the  violin  sonata  played  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Bibesco,  who  had  befriended  the  boy  praised  by  Faur£,  Mas- 
senet, and  Saint-Saens.  He  asked  if  Enesco  had  not  composed  an 
orchestral  work.  He  was  shown  the  "Poeme  Roumain,"  which  he  pro- 
duced at  a  Chatelet  concert,  February  6,  1898.  Enesco  became  at  once 
known  to  the  public.  •  He  was  soon  heard  as  a  violinist.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  through  Europe.  He  is  court 
violinist  to  the  Oueen  of  Roumania. 
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Enesco  is  reported  as  having  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  visitor : — 

"People  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  catalogue  and  classify  me  in  the  usual  way.  They  could  not 
decide  exactly  what  type  of  music  mine  was.  It  was  not  French  after 
the  manner  of  Debussy,  it  was  not  exactly  German,  they  declared. 
In  short,  while  it  did  not  sound  outlandish,  it  did  not  closely  resemble 
anything  familiar,  and  people  are  annoyed  when  they  cannot  readily 
classify  one. 

"That,  I  feel  sure,  comes  from  the  fact  that  my  musical  educa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  one  locality.  I  was  born  in  Roumania  (and 
I  return  there  for  a  while  every  summer),  but  when  I  was  seven  years 
old  I  was  studying  in  Vienna,  and,  incidentally,  composing  sonatas, 
rondos  and  a  good  many  other  things.  .  .• .  I  became  violinist  in  one  of 
the  large  orchestras  in  Vienna,  and  when  Hellmesberger  conducted  a 
large  choral  society  which  sang  all  the  great  masses,  I  used  to  sit  among 
the  singers  studying  the  scores. 

"In  those  days  I  became  deeply  imbued  with  Wagner  and  Brahms, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  to-day  my  works  show  a  combination  of 
their  influence.  No,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  about  that.  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  not  at  all  as  antithetical  as  people  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  They  were  opposed  to  each  other  much  more  by  reason  of 
policy  than  musically.  Musically  they  have  many  things  in  common. 
You  can  even  find  in  Brahms  themes  strongly  suggestive  of  Wagner's. 
In  Brahms 's  horn  trio  you  hear  the  '  Walkure' ;  in  the  third  symphony, 
'Tannhauser.'  The  aim  of  both  was  for  the  highest  and  noblest. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that  Brahms 
lacked  the  sensuous  element  which  one  finds  in  the  music  of  Wagner. 

"After  years  of  study  in  Vienna  I  came  to  Paris,- and,  after  some 
trouble,  because  I  was  young  and  a  foreigner,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Conservatory,  where  ...  I  naturally  absorbed  French  influences 
to  a  certain  extent,  which,  combined  with  the  German,  gave  a  further 
character  to  my  writings. 

"I  have  written  relatively  little  (naturally  I  am  not  taking  into 
account  student  compositions,  with  which  you  can  see  my  shelves  piled 
four  rows  high),  because  my  duties  as  soloist  and  conductor  have  not 
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granted  me  the  leisure.  Cela  va  sans  dire  that  I  prefer  composition  to 
interpretation.  But  the  main  reason,  after  all,  for  my  being  a  violin 
virtuoso  is  that  I  wish  to  make  enough  to  support  myself,  and  not  to 
have  to  depend  upon  my  father  and  other  relatives." 


* 
*  * 


Among  Enesco's  chief  works  are : — 
"Poeme  Roumain,"  Op.  i. 
Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op. 
Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op. 


Pastorale  Fantaisie  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  February  19, 
1899). 

Dixtuor,  or  Symphony  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  two  bassoonsr 

Symphony  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  January  21,  1906). 

Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  9. 

Symphonie  concertante  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (Lamoureux 
concert,  March,  1909,  J.  Salmon  violoncellist). 

Trois  Rhapsodies  Roumaines,  Op.  11.  Twa  were  played  at  Pablo 
Casal's  concerts  in  Paris,  February  16,  1908. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"  ....  Richard  Wagner 

(Born  atLeipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,.Xehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.     Carl  Bergmann  conducted.     The  New  York 
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NATIONAL  THEATRE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  20,   1917,  AT  4.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 

IN  A  RECITAL  OF  VIOLIN  MUSIC 


PROGRAMME 

1.     (a)  Sonata  in  G  minor -       Tartini 

(Andante — Presto — Allegretto) 
(b)  Sarabande,  Double  and  Bourree  in  B  minor  -  Bach 

(For  Violin  Alone) 

II.     Concerto  in  D  minor  No.  4       .  -        -        -        -        Vieuxtemps 

1.  Introduction;  cadenza 
Adagio  religioso 

2.  Finale  marciale 

III.  (a)  Grave  in  C  minor        -  Friedemann  Bach 

(b)  Cavatina  in  E-flat  major     -  Beethoven 

(c)  Minuet  in  D  major       -         -•  Haydn  \  Transcribed  by 

(d)  Rondo  in  D  major        -  Schubert  )  Carl  Friedberg 

IV.  (a)  Song  without  Words    -----     Edwin  Grasse 

(b)  Waves  at  Play     -----_     Edwin  Grasse 

(c)  La  Gitana    -----  Arranged  by  Kreisler 

(Arabo-Spanish  Gypsy  Song  of  the  18th  Century)   . 

(d)  Polichinelle  (Serenade)         -  Kreisler 

(e)  Slavonic  Fantasy  -        -        -        -        ...     Smetana 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 

Tickets,    $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00.  Boxes,  $30.  NOW  on  sale  at 

Mrs.  Wilson-Greene's  ticket  office  in  Droop's  Music  Store,  13th  and  G. 
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Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera, 
and  did  that  little  respectably." 


* 
*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  186 1.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begluckt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 
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"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development ;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrim's  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 
AT  8.15 


The  National  Anthem  will  be  played  as 
the    closing    number   of   the   programme 


Liszt 


'Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
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Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Andante  moderato. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato. 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


Liszt 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 


. 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
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™MALK1N.  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

10  WEST   122d  STREET  MANFRED   MALKIN,  Director 


..    ANNOUNCES    .. 

Its  Fifth  Season  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  ever. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  various  departments  will  be 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue. 

The  greatest  tribute  was  paid  to  the  school  by  the 
following  celebrities,  who  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  Board 
of  Examiners  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  examination  held 
in  Aeolian  Hall. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

DAVID  BISPHAM  RUBIN  GOLDMARK  # 

LEONARD  BORWICK  ALBERTO  JONAS 

MISCHA  ELMAN  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

Mme.  PAVLA  FRISCH  THEODORE  SPIERING 

LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 

Letters  of  encouragement  and  wishes  for  success  were 
received  from: 

PABLO  CASALS  JOSEF  STRANSKY 

FRITZ  KREISLER  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

OTTO  KAHN  MAUD  POWELL 

GERALDINE  FARRAR  JOSEF  HOFFMAN 

EMMA  CALyE       •  PASQUALE  AMATO 

EFREM  ZIMBALIST  RUDOLF  GANZ 

ELEANORA  de  CISNEROS  ALMA  GLUCK 

KATHERINE  GOODSON  Mme.  SEMBRICH 

HAROLD  BAUER  MARK  HAMBOURG 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr. 
Gericke  "did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the 
concert  the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance, 
and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert 
of  November  27.  There  were  further  rehearsals,  and  the  work  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  December  23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Miirz  Zuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk,  he 
Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire,  and 
that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and  amongst 
them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony,  into  the 
garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the  fire  under, 
whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  outspread  on 


the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene  for  the  "his- 
torical painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident,  not  on  account 
Df  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss  May  was  able 
to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  octavo 
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pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is  Miss  May  in 
comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms  contains  2,138 
pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wullner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Gurzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wullner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner, 
and  he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wullner  answered  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  produce  new  works,  and  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or  Schar- 
wenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Briill  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Gustav  Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude 
that  they  did  not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  .  "If  persons  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?" 
he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  for  correction  of 
the  parts.  Biilow  conducted  it,  and  there  were  present  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor  of  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms  arrived  in 
time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most  warmly 
applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was,  repeated  November 
1  under  Billow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  composer  in  the 
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course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Bulow  in  Germany 
and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886.  "Though 
the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by  all  but  the 
inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two 
immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking  im- 
pression on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in  C 
minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained  some 
measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been  far 
more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is  too 
friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony  disap- 
pointed Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in  which 
he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's  admirers, 
that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  B  minor.  (See  "Hugo  Wolf's 
Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  191 1,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was  per- 
formed under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert  in 
Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by 
Brahms.  We  quote  from  Miss  May's  biography:  "The  fourth  sym- 
phony had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna.  Received  with 
reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained  much  more 
from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure  to  be  accorded 
there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  To-day  [sic],  however,  a 
storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  not  to  be 
quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the  artist's  box  in 
which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  movements,  and  an 
extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  The  ap- 
plauding, shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure  standing  in 
the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so  strange,  seemed 
unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  stood  there, 
shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained  expression,  white 
hair  hanging  lank;   and  through  the  audience  there  was  a  feeling  as  of 
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a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying  farewell.  Another 
outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more  acknowledgment 
from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had  parted  forever."  * 


* 
*  * 


In  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Gustav  Wendt,  were  read  diligently  by  Brahms. 
It  is  thought  that  they  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. Mr.  Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  whole  symphony  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He  sees  in  the  Andante  a  waste  and  ruined 
field,  as  the  Campagna  near  Rome;  he  notes  the  appearance  of  a  pas- 
sage from  Brahms's  song  "Auf  dem  Kirchhofe"  with  the  words  "Ich 
war  an  manch  vergess'nem  Grab  gewesen";  to  him  the  Scherzo  is 
the  Carnival  at  Milan.  While  Speidel  saw  in  the  Finale  the  burial  of 
a  soldier,  Kalbeck  is  reminded  by  the  music  of  the  passage  in  Soph- 
ocles's  "(Bdipus  Coloneus":  "Not  to  have  been  born  at  all  is  superior 
to  every  view  of  the  question;  and  this  when  one  may  have  seen  the 
light,  to  return  thence  whence  he  came  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  far 

the  next  best." 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  tonality  of  this  symphony  has  occasioned  remark.  Dr.  Hugo 
Riemann  suggests  that  Brahms  chose  the  key  of  E  minor,  on  account 
of  its  pale,  wan  character,  to  express  the  deepest  melancholy. 
"E  minor  is  the  tonality  of  the  fall  of  the  year:  it  reminds  one  of  the 
perishableness  of  all  green  and  blooming  things,  which  the  two  sister 
tonalties,  G  major  and  E  major,  are  capable  of  expressing  so  truthfully 
to  life."  Composers  of  symphonies  have,  as  a  rule,  avoided  E  minor 
as  the  chief  tonality.  There  is  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  the  "Trauer- 
symphonie"  (composed  in  1772),  and,  in  marked  contrast  with  Rie- 

*  Brahms  attended  the  production  of  Johann  Strauss's  operetta,  "Die  Gottin  der  Vernunft,"  March  13, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  after  the  second  act,  and  he  attended  a  rehearsal  of  the  Raeger-Soldat  Quartet  less 
than  a  fortnight  before  his  death. — Ed. 
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mann's  view,  Raff's  ninth  symphony,  "In  Summer"  (composed  in 
1878),  is  in  E  minor.  One  of  Bach's  greatest  organ  preludes  and 
fugues,  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  90,  and  one  of  the  quartets  of  his  Op. 
59  are  in  this  tonality,  which  has  been  accused  as  dull  in  color,  shadowy, 
suggestive  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Huber's  "Bocklin"  Symphony 
is  in  B  minor;  so  is  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Symphony.  Chopin's 
Concerto  in  E  minor  for  piano  is  surely  not  a  long,  desolate  waste. 
Riemann  reminds  us  that  there  are  hints  in  this  symphony  of  music 
by  Handel-/-" Brahms's  favorite  composer" — not  only  in  the  tonality, 
but  in  moments  of  detail,  as  in  the  aria,  "Behold  and  see,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  the  structure  of  which  contains  as  in  a  nutshell  the  substance 
of  the  first  movement;  also  the  dotted  rhythm  of  the  violoncellos  in 
the  aria,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  in  E  major. 

Heinrich  Reimann  does  not  discuss  this  question  of  tonality  in  his 
short  description  of  the  symphony.  "It  begins  as  in  ballad  fashion. 
Blaring  fanfares  of  horns  and  cries  of  pain  interrupt  the  narration, 
which  passes  into  an  earnest  and  ardent  melody  (B  major,  'cellos). 
The  themes,  especially  those  in  fanfare  fashion,  change  form  and  color. 
'The  formal  appearance,  now  powerful,  prayerful,  now  caressing, 
tender,  mocking,  homely,  now  far  away,  now  near,  now  hurried,  now 
quietly  expanding,  ever  surprises  us,  is  ever  welcome:  it  brings  joy 
and  gives  dramatic  impetus  to  the  movement.'  *  A  theme  of  the  sec- 
ond movement  constantly  returns  in  varied  form,  from  which  the  chief 
theme,  the  staccato  figure  given  to  the  wind,  and  the  melodious  song 

•Dr.  Reimann  here  quotes^fromXHermannJKretzsclimar's  "Fiihrer  durch  den  Concertsaal."— Ed. 
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of  the  'cellos  are  derived.  The  third  movement,  Allegro  giocoso, 
sports  with  old-fashioned  harmonies,  which  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Finale,  an  artfully  contrived 
Ciacona  of  antique  form,  but  of  modern  contents.  The  first  eight 
measures  give  the ,  '  title-page '  of  the  Ciacona.  The  measures  that 
follow  are  variations  of  the  leading  theme;  wind  instruments  prevail 
in  the  first  three,  then  the  strings  enter;  the  movement  grows  livelier, 
clarinets  and  oboes  lead  to  E  major;  and  now  comes  the  solemn  climax 
of  this  movement,  the  trombone  passage.  The  old  theme  enters  again 
after  the  fermata,  and  rises  to  full  force,  which  finds  expression  in  a 
Piu  allegro  for  the  close." 


Grand    Overture   to  "King   Lear,"  Tragedy    oe   Shakespeare, 
eor  Fuix  Orchestra,  Op.  4 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  December  n,  1803;   died  in  Paris 

on  March  9,  1869.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke,*  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Paris; 
for  he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  returning. 
His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  "false  suicide"  (see  footnote). 
Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he  bought  a  chamber- 
maid's costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  and  two 

*  Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September 
4,  1811;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Here,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848 
to  1872  she  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  married  in  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  as  Miss  Moke  with  Berlioz,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  with  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
is  a  singularone,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien.Tiersot,  Boschot,  and  by  Berlioz  himself 
in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  in  his  bitter  "Euphonia,  ou  la  viile  musicale,"  a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published 
in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  This  story,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1844,  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  Berlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale 
of  r834,  and  afterwards  in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  It  is  said  that  Miss  Moke's  coquetry  was  not  extinguished 
by  her  marriage. 
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pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "to  kill 
two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this  act  of  justice  I, 
too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  folly  of  his  plan 
struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director  of  the  Roman 
Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  ' King  Lear.' "  He  shouted  in  his  admira- 
tion. He  thought  he  would  "  burst  with  enthusiasm";  in  his  transport 
he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these  lines  which 
afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  "Passions"  in  the  Symphonie 
f  antastique : — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.* 

It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 
that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  In  May  at  Nice 
he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "  Rob  Roy." 
He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand:  "My  repertory  is  enlarged  by  a  new 
overture.  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shakespeare's  'King 
Lear.'"  This  letter  was  dated  "  ioth  or  nth  of  May."  On  May  6 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,  Girard,  Hiller,  Desmaret,  Richard, 
and  Sichel,  he  wrote:  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture  to  'King 
Lear';  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January,  1832,  at 
Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the  overture.  He  was  at 
work  as  a  copyist  at  C6te-Saint-Andre"  in  June  of  that  year.  Bored  in 
his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring 
the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the  score  of 
Spontini's  "La  Vestale." 

♦"Nous  sommes  aux  dieux  que  soat  les  mouches  aux  folatres  enfants;  ils  nous  tuent  pour  s'amuser." 
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"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

In  1850  a  bronze  statue  of  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Stadt-Kirche  in  Weimar,  by  "Germans  from  all 
countries."  The  inscription  "Licht,  Liebe,  Deben"  was  the  poet's 
favorite  motto.  Herder  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Behind 
the  church  is  the  parsonage  where  he  lived  from  1776  till  his  death. 
The  dedication  of  the  statue  was  on  August  25,  the  birthday  of  Herder. 
Liszt,  invited  by  the  Court  to  choose  one  of  the  poet's  works  for  perform- 
ance with  music  in  the  theatre,  chose  "Der  entfesselte  Prometheus"  * 
("Prometheus  Unbound"),  which  Herder  had  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  poet  also  thought  that  there  should  be  music  for  it. 

Liszt  composed  the  overture  and  the  choral  music  in  the  early  summer 
of  1850..  Lina  Ramann  says  that  he  composed  it  all  in  a  fortnight,  f 
The  overture  became  known  plater  as  the  symphonic  poem.  He  revised 
and  re-orchestrated  the  music  in  June  and  July,  1855,  and  still  later; 
in  February  and  March,  186 1,  he  made  many  changes  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  choral  music  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The  score  of 
the  symphonic  poem  was  published  in  April,  1856;  an  arrangement  for 
two  pianofortes  in  June,  1856;  the  parts  were  published  in  July,  1880. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "overture"  with  mythological  scenes  was 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  on  August  24,  1850. 
Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphonic  poem  alone  was  at  Brunswick, 
October  18,  1855,  in  the  hall  of  the  Alstadt-Rathaus  at  a  concert  of  the 
Duke's  Court  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of  its  widows  and  orphans. 
Liszt  conducted.  His  symphonic  poem  " Orpheus"  was  then  performed 
for  the  first  time  out  of  Weimar. 

Even  as  late  as  1861  the  symphonic  poem  "Prometheus"  bore  the 
official  title  "Overture"  on  the  programme  of  the  Tonkunstlerversamm- 
lung. 

The  symphonic  poem  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  New  York 
Symphony  concert  led  by  Theodore  Thomas,  April  3,  1869. 

The  complete  work  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Liszt- Wagner  con- 
cert given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  March  14,  1876. 
Miss  E.  E.  Kendrick,  contralto,  Franz  Remmert,  bass,  the  Temple 
Quartet  (D.  F.  Fitz,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  H.  A.  Cook,  and  A.  C.  Ryder) 
and  the  Sharland  Choral  Society  assisted.  John  S.  Dwight  wrote  in 
his  Journal  of  Music:  "The  only  thing  it  [the  symphonic  poem]  seemed 

•Published  as  one  of  the  "Dramatische  Scenen." 

t  According  to  a  letter  written  by  Joachim  Raff  in  December,  1850,  he  scored  the  "Prometheus."  Coss- 
mann,  the  violoncellist,  sat  next  Raff  in  the  theatre  at  rehearsal.  Raff  said  to  him:  "Listen  to  the  instru- 
mentation; it's  mine." 
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to  suggest  in  connection  with  its  title  was  the  gnawing  vulture  and  the 
groaning  victim;   and  this  seemed  helpless,  hopeless,  endless." 

We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  symphonic  poem,  which  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, fouf  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  strings. 

In  a  letter  to  Johann  von  Herbeck  with  reference  to  a  performance  of 
the  whole  work  in  Vienna  (February  26,  i860),  Liszt  says  that  the  music 
was  composed  in  July,  1850,  for  the  Herder  Festival.  "My  pulses  were 
then  all  beating  feverishly,  and  the  thrice  repeated  cry  of  woe  of  the 
Oceanides,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Infernals  echoed  in  my  ears  from  all 
the  trees  and  lakes  of  our  park.  In  my  work  I  strove  after  an  ideal  of 
the  antique  which  should  be  represented,  not  as  an  ancient  skeleton, 
but  as  a  living  and  moving  form.  A  beautiful  stanza  of  Andre  Chenier, 
Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques,'  *  served  me  for 
precept,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  musical  plastic  art  and  symmetry. .  .  . 
Please  do  you  undertake  the  office  of  unchaining  Prometheus  in  Vienna ; 
this  labor  of  Hercules  will  become  you  well.  There  are  certainly  no 
powerful  eagles  to  hack  and  rend  in  pieces  the  Titan's  liver — but  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  ravens  and  creeping  vermin  to  do  it."  He  had  written 
to  Herbeck  earlier  (November  18,  1859),  asking  him  to  give  his  honest 
opinion  of  the  work :  "Whether  the  stomach  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public 
will  be  able  to  digest  such  a  liver  cut  out  of  the  vulture  as  this  of  my 
'Prometheus,'  or  whether  at  the  very  first  bars  all  will  not  be  lost, 
I  cannot  determine;  but  still  less  would  I  prepare  superfluous  disagree- 
ables for  you  by  the  performance  of  my  '  tone  daubing '  of  such  ill-order 
from  the  beginning!"  (Translation  by  Constance  Bache.)f  Liszt 
had  written  Billow  on  December  28,  1858,  with  reference  to  a  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  "Prometheus"  be  preceded 
by  "Orpheus,"  after  which  there  would  be  "just  time  enough  left  the 

*  "Let  us  fashion  antique  verses  on  modern  thoughts." 

t  At  this  performance  in  Vienna  portions  of  the  work  were  hissed.    Mozart's  G  minor  symphony  followed 
on  the  programme,  and  after  a  few  measures  the  audience  applauded  loudly. 
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public  not  to  applaud;    then  after  a  short  fermata"  one  would  begin 
the  "Prometheus." 

Liszt  wrote  a  preface  in  French  for  his  symphonic  poem* : — 

The  inauguration  of  Herder's  statue  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1850,  and  on  that 
day  the  theatre  performance  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  this 
poet-thinker.  From  ah  his  cantatas  and  poetical  works  of  a  quasi-dramatic  nature, 
we  have  chosen  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  one  of  the  works  of  this  class  where  that 
which  was  purest  and  most  generous  in  the  sentiments  of  the  one  called  the  Apostle 
of  Humanity  is  the  best  displayed — to  fit  it  with  some  vocal  pages,  since  the  work 
was  originally  intended  for  music.  Besides  this  score  which  serves  as  an  overture, 
we  have  composed  choruses,  which  later  we  shall  bind  into  an  ensemble,  a  perform- 
ance more  customary  in  theatres  or  in  concerts  than  that  which  then  took  place, 
where,  not  to  affect  the  thought  and  the  work  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  his  text 
was  declaimed  complete,  however  little  appropriate  it  was  to  our  actual  theatrical 
customs. 

The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  full  of  mysterious  ideas,  vague  traditions,  hopes  as 
bodiless  as  lively.  Interpreted  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  learned  and  poetic 
exegesis  of  creeds  and  denials  as  sincerely  earnest  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
has  always  spoken  to  the  imagination  moved  by  the  secret  agreement  of  this  sym- 
bolical tale  with  our  most  stubborn  instincts,  our  sharpest  sorrows,  our  gentlest 
forebodings.  Marbles  of  old  show  us  how  it  obsessed  the  restless  revery  of  Greek 
art;  the  fragment  of  iEschylus  proves  to  us  that  poetry  found  there  a  profound 
subject  for  meditation.  We  have  not  had  to  choose  between  so  many  commentaries 
accumulated  around  these  lofty  monuments;  we  have  not  had  to  create  a  new  variant 
of  this  ancient  legend,  so  related  to  old  and  confused  memories,  to  hopes  eternal  and 
ever  young.  It  is  enough  for  music  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  which,  under  all 
the  forms  imposed  successively  on  this  myth,  are  the  base  and  the  soul  of  it.  Bold- 
ness, Suffering,  Endurance,  and  Salvation;  daring  aspiration  towards  the  highest 
destinies  that  the  human  spirit  can  approach;  creative  activity,  need  of  expansion. 
.  .  .  expiatory  sorrows  delivering  our  vital  organs  to  incessant  gnawing  without 
destroying  us;  sentencing  to  a  harsh  shackling  on  the  most  arid  shore  of  our  nature; 
cries  of  anguish  and  bloody  tears  .  .  .  but  inamissible  consciousness  of  a  native 
grandeur  and  of  future  liberation;  a  silent  faith  in  a  deliverer  who  will  cause  the 
long- tortured  prisoner  to  ascend  to  the  transmundane  regions  from  which  he  stole 
the  luminous  spark  .  .  .  and,  at  length,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  com- 
passion, the  arrival  of  the  great  day! 

Misfortune  and  Glory!  Thus  pressed  close  together,  the  fundamental  thought 
of  this  fable  only  too  truthful,  lends  itself  only  to  a  stormy,  we  may  say,  fulgurant 
expression.  Desolation  triumphing  through  the  perseverance  of  haughty  energy 
forms  the  musical  character  of  this  subject. 


Prelum;  to  "Parsifal" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  was  composed  at  Bayreuth  in  September, 
1877.  The  first  performance  was  in  private  at  the  hall  of  the  Villa 
Wahnfried  at  Bayreuth,  December  25,  1878,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Cosima  Wagner.     It  was  performed  as  a  morning  serenade  by  the 

*  This  preface  was  translated  into  German  by  Peter  Cornelius. 
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Meiningen  Court  Orchestra,  led  by  Wagner.  The  performance  was 
repeated  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  guests  were  invited.  The 
programme  then  included  also  the  Siegfried  Idyl,  the  Prelude  to  "  Lohen- 
grin," and  pieces  by  Beethoven,  all  led  by  Wagner.  The  next  per- 
formance was  also  a  private  one,  in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Munich 
in  November,  1880,  at  the  wish  of  King  Ludwig  II.,  and  Wagner  con- 
ducted. 

The  first  performance  in  public  was  at  the  production  of  the  festival 
play,  as  noted  below. 

The  first  public  concert  performance  was  at  Breslau,  September  i, 
1882,  at  a  Richard  Wagner  concert  organized  by  Angelo  Neumann  and 
conducted  by  Anton  Seidl. 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  October,  1882. 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Parsifal,  Hermann  Winkelmann;  Amfortas,  Theodor  Reich  - 
mann;  Titurel,  August  Kindermann;  Klingsor,  Karl  Hill;  Gurnemanz, 
Emil  Scaria;  Kundry,  Amalie  Materna.  Hermann  Levi  conducted. 
Wagner's  version  of  the  story  of  Percival,  Parzival,  or,  as  he  prefers, 
Parsifal,  is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  no  need  in  a  description  of  the 
Prelude  to  this  music-drama  of  telling  the  simple  tale  or  pondering  its 
symbolism.  The  ethical  idea  of  the  drama  is  that  enlightenment 
coming  through  conscious  pity  brings  salvation.  The  clearest  and 
the  sanest  exposition  of  the  Prelude  is  that  included  by  Maurice  Kuf- 
ferath  in  his  elaborate  essay,  "Parsifal"  (Paris:  Fischbacher.  1890). 
We  give  portions  of  this  exposition  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  Leit-motiv  system  is  here  followed  rigorously.  The  Leit-motiv 
is  a  well-defined  melody,  or  a  rhythmic  and  melodic  figure,  sometimes 
even  a  simple  succession  of  harmonies,  which  serve  to  characterize 
an  idea  or  a  sentiment  and,  combined  in  various  ways,  form,  by  repe- 
tition, juxtaposition,  or  development,  the  thread  of  the  musical  speech. 

The  prelude  of  "Parsifal"  presents  at  once  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  characteristic  themes  of  the  music- drama  that  follows ; 
and,  as  do  all  Wagnerian  preludes,  it  plunges  the  hearer  into  the  par- 
ticular atmosphere  of  the  play. 

Without  preparation  the  Prelude  opens  with  a  broad  melodic  phrase, 
which  is  sung  later  in  the  great  religious  scene  of  the  first  act,  during 
the  mystic  feast,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

Take  and  drink  of  my  blood, 
'Tis  of  our  love  the  token, 
Take  of  my  body  and  eat, 
'Twas  for  sinners  once  broken. 
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This  phrase  is  sung,  at  first  without  accompaniment,  jin  unison  by 
violins,  violoncello,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  sehr  langsam  (Lento 
assai),  A-flat  major,  4-4.  This  motive  is  repeated  by  trumpet,  oboes, 
and  half  the  first  and  second  violins  in  unison  against  rising  and  falling 
arpeggios  in  the  violas  and  remaining  violins,  repeated  chords  for  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  English  horn,  and  sustained  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
horns.  This  theme  is  known  as  the  motive  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
second  phrase  of  the  motive  is  given  out  and  repeated  as  before. 

Without  any  other  transition  than  a  series  of  broken  chords,  the 
trombones  and  the  trumpets  give  out  the  second  theme,  the  Grail 
-motive,  because  it  serves  throughout  the  music-drama  to  character- 
ize the  worship  of  the  holy  relic.  It  is  a  very  short  theme,  which 
afterwards  will  enter  constantly,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  other  themes,  often  modified  in  rhythm,  but  preserving 
always  its  characteristic  harmonies.  As  William  J.  Henderson  says: 
"The  second  theme  of  the  Prelude  is  that  of  the  Grail  itself,  which  is 
here  presented  to  us  in  a  different  musical  aspect  from  that  of  the 
'Lohengrin'  score.  There  the  Grail  was  celebrated  as  a  potency  by 
which  the  world  was  aided,  while  here  it  is  brought  before  us  as  the 
visible  embodiment  of  a  faith,  the  memento  of  a  crucified  Saviour." 
This  theme  is  not  original  with  Wagner.  The  ascending  progression 
of  sixths,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  is  found  in  the 
Saxon  liturgy  and  is  in  use  to-day  in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden. 
Mendelssohn  employed  it  in  the  "Reformation"  symphony:  there- 
fore, zealous  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  have  accused  Wagner  of  plagi- 
arism. The  two  masters,  who  knew  Dresden  well,  probably  were 
struck  by  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  conclusion,  and  they  used  it, 
each  in  his  own  way.  Any  one  has  a  personal  right  to  this  simple 
formula.  The  true  inventor  of  the  "Amen"  is  unknown;  the  formula 
has  been  attributed  to  Silvani.  Its  harmonic  nature  would  indicate 
that  it  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there  are  analogous 
progressions  in  Pales trina's  masses.  The  Grail  motive  is  repeated 
twice. 

Then,  and  again  without  transition,  but  with  a  change  of  tempo  to 
6-4,  comes  the  third  motive,  that  of  Belief.  Here,  too,  is  a  well-defined 
and  developed  melody  of  six  measures.  The  initial  figure  is  repeated 
every  two  measures  with  ever-changing  harmonies  and  a  conclusion 
in  the  last  measure.  The  brass  first  proclaims  it,  and  there  are  two 
different  repetitions,  as  a  categorical  affirmation.  The  melody  is  then 
developed. 

The  strings  take  up  the  Grail  theme.  The  Belief  motive  reappears 
four  times  in  succession,  in  different  tonalities:  at  first  it  is  heard 
from  flutes  and  horns;    then  from  the  strings;    then  from  the  brass 
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(fortissimo  and  in  9-4),  with  a  prolongation  of  certain  notes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tremulous  strings;  the  fourth  time,  and  softly, 
from  wood-wind  instruments.  "An  orchestral  hearing  is  necessary 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  expression  which  the  nuances 
and  the  diversity  of  the  instrumentation  give  to  this  phrase,  now 
energetic  and  even  savage,  now  caressing  or  mysterious,  mystic,  as 
it  is  in  turn  proclaimed  by  the  brass,  spoken  by  strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments,  or  sung  by  children's  voices  as  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act,  where  it  has  an  important  part  in  the  sanctuary  scene. 

A  roll  of  drums  on  A-flat  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  double 
basses,  giving  the  contra  F.  The  first  motive,  the  "Lord's  Supper," 
enters  first  (wood- wind,  afterwards  in  the  violoncellos).  This  time  the 
motive  is  not  completed.  Wagner  stops  at  the  third  measure  and 
takes  a  new  subject,  which  is  repeated  several  times  with  increasing 
expression  of  sorrow.  There  is,  then,  a  fourth  theme  derived  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  motive.  The  first  two  measures,  which  are  found  in 
simpler  form  and  without  the  appoggiatura  in  the  Supper  theme,  will 
serve  hereafter  to  characterize  more  particularly  the  Holy  Lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  Christ  and  also  caused  the  wound  of  Amfortas, — 
the  lance  that  drew  the  sacred  blood  which  was  turned  into  the  com- 
munion wine;  the  lance  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Klingsor,  the  Magi- 
cian. 

At  the  moment  when  this  fourth  theme,  which  suggests  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  Amfortas,  bursts  forth  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  Prelude  has  its  climax.  This  Prelude,  like  unto  that  of  "Lohen- 
grin," is  developed  by  successive  degrees  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
of  expression,  and  then  there  is  a  diminuendo  to  pianissimo. 

Thus  the  synthesis  of  the  whole  drama  has  been  clearly  exposed. 
That  which  remains  is  only  a  peroration,  a  logical,  necessary  con- 
clusion, brought  about  by  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  themes. 
It  is  by  the  sight  of  suffering  that  Parsifal  learns  pity  and  saves  Am- 
fortas. It  is  the  motive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  signifies  both  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice;  that  is  to  say,  Love,  and  Love  is  the  conclusion. 
The  last  chords  of  the  expiring  lament  lead  back  gently  to  the  first 
two  measures  of  the  Lord's  Supper  motive,  which,  repeated  from  octave 
to  octave  on  a  pedal  (E-flat),  end  in  a  series  of  ascending  chords,  a 
prayer,  or  a  supplication.  Is  there  hope?  The  drama  gives  the  answer 
to  this  question  full  of  anguish. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  10 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Sibelius 


'Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


Rachmaninoff     .         "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  full 

Orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29 


Enesco 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— '"and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Biilow  said, — 
that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  :— 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sar- 
castic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  '  Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it 
is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets 
to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his 
heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nodurna  versate 
manu,  versate  diuma,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent 
musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
-  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
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two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"*- — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instru- 
ments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  ham- 
mering the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foun- 

*  Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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dation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra;  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
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of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible 
further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears 
only  on  the  mise  en  seine  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  move- 
ments can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841. 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra",  Op.  26.,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."*  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to 

*  This  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. — Ed. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  24,  1917,  AT  2.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 

IN  A  RECITAL  OF  VIOLIN  MUSIC 


PROGRAMME 

I.     Concerto  in  C  major        .         .         .         .         .         .        Vivaldi 

(Allegro  maestoso — Andante  lamentoso — Allegro  con  spirito) 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Concerto  in  D  minor  No.  4 

1.  Introduction:  cadenza 
Adagio  religioso 

2.  Finale  marciale 


Vieuxtemps 


Kreisler 


(a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo 

(For  Violin  Alone) 

(b)  Tambourin  (C  major)        .         .         .  Leclair-Kreisler 

(c)  Old  French  Gavotte  .    Transcribed  by  Carl  Friedberg 

(d)  Scherzo  (C  minor) Tschaikowsky 


(a)  Romance 

(b)  Wienerisch         .... 

(c)  Ballet-Music  from  "Rosamunde" 

(d)  Non  piu  mesta 


Kreisler 

Godowsky 

Schubert-Kresler 

Paganini 
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deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Ar- 
turo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  -Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.  It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  19 10, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;    October  23,  24,  19 14,  Dr.  Muck  conductor. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  persist- 
ent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  ah  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;   now  living  at 

Moscow.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow  in  the  season  of 
1908-09,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan  in  his  "Contemporary  Russian  Composers"  (p.  163) 
that  Rachmaninoff  wrote  this  symphonic  poem  after  his  return  from 
the  United  States  is  manifestly  erroneous ;  nor  is  the  composition  a 
"symphonic  suite."  It  was  played  afterwards  in  Berlin  at  a  concert 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  the  performances  of  February  19, 
19 10,  and  April  15,  191 1;  Dr.  Muck,  the  performance  of  November 
26,  1915. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:     three   flutes    (one   interchangeable    with   piccolo),    two 
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oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  programme  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one;  it  is  either 
the  motive,  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures;  it  is  also  used  in  the  final  sec- 
tion. After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato.  Important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins ;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood- wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain-song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood- wind.  Later  there  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortis- 
simo for  wood- wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
mood,  which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section, 
Tranquillo,  3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given 
first  to  the  horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins, 
flute,  clarinet,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn 
theme."  The  tempo  becomes  slower.  The  latter  motive  is  sung  by 
oboes,  English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompani- 
ment for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme 
is  also  used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  com- 
positions is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to 
Largo,  4-4.  The  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure,  which,  with 
the  monotonous  figure  for  clarinet,  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few 
measures  for  first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  third  theme.     The  second  theme  is  then 
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Craig-y-nos  Castle,  South  Wales, 
January  15th,  1905. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  charming  letter  of  Dec. 
16th  reached  me  safely,  bringing  all 
your  kind  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 
which  I  most  heartily  reciprocate. 
I  was  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
continuing  your  musical  work — and 
teaching  people  the  proper  method 
of  voice  production. 

With  every  good  wish  to  yourself 
and  the  most  cordial  greetings, 


The  Plaza, 
New  York,  30/1/1908. 
My  Dear  Mme.  Garrigue: 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude. 
Your  charming  letter  will  be  kept  by  me, 
and  guarded  most  preciously ,  not  because  it 
contains  such  high  appreciation  of  my  art, 
but  principally  because  it  comes  from  such  an 
authority,  whose  opinion — for  competency 
and  sincerity — cannot  fail,  and  could  not 
fail,  to  command  the  respect  of  everybody. 

Please,   therefore,   accept    my    warmest 
thanks  and  the  assurance  that  I  shall  never 
forget  your  infinite  kindness,  which  I  hope 
to  reciprocate  in  some  manner. 
Devotedly  yours, 

<^T^ — ^ 


Hotel  Gerard, 
October  11,  1913. 

My  Dear  Mme.  Garrigue: 

I  am  glad  I  heard  your  tenor  {Enrico 
Alessandro)  and  still  more  glad  that  I 
learned  from  him  your  idea  as  to  the  cor- 
rect way  to  develop  the  male  voice — by  carry- 
ing head  tone  down.  I  was  sure  you  knew 
it;  now  I  know  you  do.  It  is  the  secret  of 
correct  placing. 

You  have  my  permission  to  quote  me 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  as  saying  that  I 
know  that  you  understand  voice  placing, 
and  I'll  back  my  belief,  as  heretofore,  by 
sending  you  pupils. 


7tn*.~.   >v~.-~^& 
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heard  from  wind  instruments.     The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears ; 
there  is  a  quiet  ending. 


* 
*  * 


Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead."  This  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and  1.54 
metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  He  left  this  sketch  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted.  This  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish,  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence.  When  he  showed  it  to 
her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened at  hearing  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886.  A  sixth,  almost  a 
replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin.  In  prehistoric  times  they  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman.  The 
white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest? 


* 
*  * 


Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early  age, 
and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Petrograd,  and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there 
with  Demyanski,  theory  with  L.  A.  Sacchetti,  but  in  1885  he  left  this 
conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  first  with  Zviereff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterwards  with 
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Alexander  Siloti,  *  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Tan£ieff.  In  189 1  he  was  awarded  the  highest  hon- 
ors as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composition,  the  gold 
medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with  the  libretto 
after  Pushkin).  During  the  winter  of  1892  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Moscow  as  a  pianist.  He  left  the  conservatory  with  Siloti, 
who  had  a  disagreement  with  Safonoff,  the  newly  appointed  director. 
He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Russia. 
In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem 
and  produced  early  in  1894,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the  Philharmonic 
concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as  a  pianist,  and  in 
1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Mamon- 
toff's  Private  Opera  in  Moscow,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna  and  Bayreuth. 
In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  and 
he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his  dwelling-place.  In  1907  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  Russian  Festival.  He  then  conducted  his  cantata  ' '  Spring ' ' 
and  played  his  second  piano  concerto.  He  has  visited  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the 
former  city  and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

Returning  to  Russia,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  given  concerts  in  aid  of 
war  funds  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  interpreter  of  Scriabin's  works. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von  Jen- 
seits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 

*  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1898,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary s,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44.  He  gave  three  con- 
certs here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  r4,  1898  (Tschai 
kowsky's  Trio,  Op.  50). 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Bnesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.  The 
other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.  It  is  dedicated 
to  B.  Croce-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  on  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  -(clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood-wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  Modere,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  191 1.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  17,  19 12.  Dr.  Muck  led 
the  performances  on  March  7,  19 14,  and  December  10,  19 15. 

Enesco's  father  was  a  farmer.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  three  asked 
him  to  bring  him  a  fiddle  from  the  town  where  he  sold  his  produce. 
The  father  brought  him  one,  but  it  had  only  three  strings,  and  the  boy 
was  disgusted:  "I  wanted  a  fiddle,  not  a  plaything."  A  real  violin 
was  obtained.  Georges  soon  played  the  tunes  he  heard  at  village 
weddings,  and  made  up  tunes  of  his  own.  A  wandering  musician, 
staying  in  the  village,  taught  him  his  notes.  Georges  began  to  compose 
before  he  had  seen  any  treatise  on  harmony.  Another  musician  per- 
suaded the  father  to  take  the  boy  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Hellmesberger, 
the  elder,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  conductor 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  admit  the  seven- 
year-old  boy:  "The  Conservatory  is  not  a  cradle."  But  the  father 
pleaded  earnestly.  Hellmesberger  heard  the  boy,  admitted  him  to 
the  Conservatory,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family  where  he  lived  for 
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four  years.  Georges  took  the  first  prizes  for  violin  and  harmony  when 
he  was  eleven.     He  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Fuchs. 

The  father  was  wise;  he  did  not  exploit  the  boy  as  a  prodigy,  but 
took  him  to  Paris.  The  class  of  Massenet,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Georges,  was  then  conducted  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Georges  studied 
the  violin  with  Martin  Marsick,  and  composition  with  Gedalge.  In 
1897  Enescou,  as  he  was  then  known,  took  a  second  accessit  for  fugue 
and  counterpoint.     In  1899  he  won  a  first  prize  for  violin  playing. 

In  1897  (June  11)  a  concert  of  his  works  was  given  in  Paris  by  Miss 
Eva  Holland,  violinist,  assisted  by  several.  The  programme  included 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  Suite  dans  le  Style  ancien  for  piano- 
forte ;  songs,  "  Le  Saphir  "  and  "  Les  deux  differentes  manieres  d'aimer  " ; 
Nocturne  and  Saltarello  for  violoncello;  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings.     This  quintet  showed  the  influence  of  Brahms. 

I^douard  Colonne  heard  the  violin  sonata  played  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Bibesco,  who  had  befriended  the  boy  praised  by  Faure\  Mas- 
senet, and  Saint-Saens.  He  asked  if  Enesco  had  not  composed  an 
orchestral  work.  He  was  shown  the  "Poeme  Roumain,"  which  Ik  pro- 
duced at  a  Chatelet  concert,  February  6,  1898.  Enesco  became  at  once 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  soon  heard  as  a  violinist.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  through  Europe.  He  is  court 
violinist  to  the  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Enesco  is  reported  as  having  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  visitor: — 

"People  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  catalogue  and  classify  me  in  the  usual  way.  They  could  not 
decide  exactly  what  type  of  music  mine  was.  It  was  not  French  after 
the  manner  of  Debussy,  it  was  not  exactly  German,  they  declared. 
In  short,  while  it  did  not  sound  outlandish,  it  did  not  closely  resemble 
anything  familiar,  and  people  are  annoyed  when  they  cannot  readily 
classify  one. 

"That,  I  feel  sure,  comes  from  the  fact  that  my  musical  educa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  one  locality.  I  was  born  in  Roumania  (and 
I  return  there  for  a  while  every  summer),  but  when  I  was  seven  years 
old  I  was  studying  in  Vienna,  and,  incidentally,  composing  sonatas, 
rondos  and  a  good  many  other  things.  ...  I  became  violinist  in  one  of 
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the  large  orchestras  in  Vienna,  and  when  Hellmesberger  conducted  a 
large  choral  society  which  sang  all  the  great  masses,  I  used'  to  sit  among 
the  singers  studying  the  scores. 

"In  those  days  I  became  deeply  imbued  with  Wagner  and  Brahms, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  to-day  my  works  show  a  combination  of 
their  influence.  No,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  about  that.  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  not  at  all  as  antithetical  as  people  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  They  were  opposed  to  each  other  much  more  by  reason  of 
policy  than  musically.  Musically  they  have  many  things  in  common. 
You  can  even  find  in  Brahms  themes  strongly  suggestive  of  Wagner's. 
In  Brahms's  horn  trio  you  hear  the  '  Walktire ' ;  in  the  third  symphony, 
'Tannhauser.'  The  aim  of  both  was  for  the  highest  and  noblest. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that  Brahms 
lacked  the  sensuous  element  which  one  finds  in  the  music  of  Wagner. 

"After  years  of  study  in  Vienna  I  came  to  Paris,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  because  I  was  young  and  a  foreigner,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Conservatory,  where  ...  I  naturally  absorbed  French  influences 
to  a  certain  extent,  which,  combined  with  the  German,  gave  a  further 
character  to  my  writings. 

"I  have  written  relatively  little  (naturally  I  am  not  taking  into 
account  student  compositions,  with  which  you  can  see  my  shelves  piled 
four  rows  high),  because  my  duties  as  soloist  and  conductor  have  not 
granted  me  the  leisure.  Cela  va  sans  dire  that  I  prefer  composition  to 
interpretation.  But  the  main  reason,  after  all,  for  my  being  a  violin 
virtuoso  is  that  I  wish  to  make  enough  to  support  myself,  and  not  to 
have  to  depend  upon  my  father  and  other  relatives." 


* 
*  * 


19. 


Among  Enesco's  chief  works  are : — 

"Poeme  Roumain,"  Op.  1. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6. 

Pastorale  Fantaisie  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  February 
1899). 

Dixtuor,  or  Symphony  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

Symphony  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  January  21,  1906). 

Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  9. 

Symphonie  concertante  for  violoncello  and  orchestra   (Lamoureux 
concert,  March,  1909,  J.  Salmon  violoncellist). 

Trois  Rhapsodies  Roumaines,  Op.  11.     Two  were  played  at  Pablo 
Casal's  concerts  in  Paris,  February  16,  1908. 
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to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
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Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-second  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 


I.  Largo.     Allegro  moderato.. 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Mendelssohn 


Music  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  for  Orchestra,  Soprano 
Solos  and  Female  Chorus,  Op.  61 


a.  Overture. 

b.  Nocturne. 

c.  Scherzo. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
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Symphony  in  K  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Serge'i  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;  living  at  Moscow.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York,  January  14,  1909. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  Prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  ±heme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
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monies  for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Programme 
Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change  from 
introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance.  Strings 
stir  the  feet;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune,  the 
upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso) ;  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession-  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 


Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$3.50  net  $1.25  net 

3  East  43d  St.         G.  SCHIRMER  New  York 
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The  finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early  age, 
and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Petrograd,  and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there 
with  Demyanski,  theory  with  L.  A.  Sacchetti,  but  in  1885  he  left  this 
conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  first  with  Zviereff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterwards  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Tan£ieff.  In  189 1  he  was  awarded  the  highest  hon- 
ors as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composition,  the  gold 
medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with  the  libretto 
after  Pushkin).  During  the  winter  of  1892  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Moscow  as  a  pianist.  He  left  the  conservatory  with  Siloti, 
who  had  a  disagreement  with  Safonoff,  the  newly  appointed  director. 
He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Russia. 
In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem 
and  produced  early  in  1894,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the  Philharmonic 
concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as  a  pianist,  and  in 
1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Mamon- 
toff's  Private  Opera  in  Moscow,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
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conduct  only]Russian]!operas.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna  and,Bayreuth. 
Jn  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  and 
he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his  dwelling-place.  In  1907  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  Russian  Festival.  He  then  conducted  his  cantata  ' '  Spring ' ' 
and  played  his  second  piano  concerto.  He  has  visited  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the 
former  city  and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 


Selections — Overture,  Notturno,  Scherzo — from  the  Music  to 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Op.  61. 

Fe,ux  Mendeessohn-BarTholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Translations  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  read 
by  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny  in  1826.  The  overture,  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was  written  that  year,  the  year  of  the 
String  Quintet  in  A  (Op.  18),  the  Sonata  in  H  (Op.  6),  and  some  minor 
pieces.  It  was  written  in  July  and  August,  and  completed  on  the  6th 
of  the  latter  month. 

Klingemann  says  that  part  of  the  score  was  written  "in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mendelssohns'  garden  at  Berlin,  for  I 
was  present."  This  garden  belonged  to  a  house  in  the  Leipziger 
Strasse  (No.  3).  It  was  near  the  Potsdam  gate,  and  when  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  the  father,  bought  it,  his  friends  complained  that  he 
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was  moving  out  of  the  world.  There  was  an  estate  of  about  ten  acres. 
In  the  house  was  a  room  for  theatrical  performances;  the  centre  of 
the  garden-house  formed  a  hall  which  held  several  hundred,  and  it 
was  here  that  Sunday  music  was  performed.  In  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  this  garden  was  part  of  the  Thiergarten.  In  the 
summer-houses  were  writing  materials,  and  Felix  edited  a  newspaper, 
called  in  summer  The  Garden  Times,  and  in  the  winter  The  Snow  and 
Tea  Times. 

Mendelssohn  told  Hiller  that  he  had  worked  long  and  eagerly  on 
the  overture:  "How  in  his  spare  time  between  the  lectures  at  the 
Berlin  University  he  had  gone  on  extemporizing  at  it  on  the  pianoforte 
of  a  beautiful  woman  who  lived  close  by;  'for  a  whole  year,  I  hardly 
did  anything  else,'  he  said;   and  certainly  he  had  not  wasted  his  time." 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  made  two  drafts  of  the  overture,  and 
discarded  the  first  after  he  completed  the  first  half.  The  earlier  draft 
began  with  the  four  chords  and  the  fairy  figure;  then  followed  a  reg- 
ular overture,  in  which  use  was  made  of  a  theme  typical  of  the  loves 
of  Lysander  and  Hermia  and  of  kin  to  the  "love  melody"  of  the  pres- 
ent version. 

The  overture  was  first  written  as  a  pianoforte  duet,  and  it  was  first 
played  to  Moscheles  in  that  form  by  the  composer  and  his  sister,  No- 
vember 19,  1826.  It  was  performed  afterwards  by  an  orchestra  in  the 
garden-house.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  Stettin  in  Febru- 
ary, 1827,  from  manuscript,  when  Karl  Lowe  conducted.  The  critic 
was  not  hurried  in  those  days,  for  an  account  of  the  concert  appeared 
in  the  Harmonicon  for  December  of  that  year.  The  critic  had  had 
time  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  over- 
ture was  of  little  importance. 
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The  overture  was  performed  in  England  for  the  first  time  on  June 
24  (Midsummer  Day),  1829,  at  a  concert  given  by  L,ouis  Drouet* 
in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  when  Mendelssohn  played  for  the  first  time  in 
that  country  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E-flat  major.  Men- 
delssohn conducted  the  performance  of  the  overture.  The  composer 
conducted  it  again  in  London,  July  13,  1829,  at  a  concert  given  by 
Henri  ette  Sontag  for  the  benefit  of  the  inundated  Silesians.  The 
singers  at  this  concert  were  Mmes.  Malibran,  Sontag,  Camporese, 
Pisaroni  and  Messrs.  Velluti,  Pellegrini,  Zuchelli,  Curioni,  Donzelli, 
De  Begnis,  Torri,  Graziani,  Bordogni.  Among  the  instrumental  per- 
formers were  the  pianists,  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn,  the  flutist 
Drouet,  Puzzi,  horn  player,  Bohrer,  and  Iyindley,  violoncellist. 

Sir  George  Smart,  who  returned  from  the  concert  of  June  24,  with 
Mendelssohn,  left  the  score  of  the  overture  in  a  hackney  coach.  So 
the  story  is  told;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  blameless  Mendelssohn 
left  it?  The  score  was  never  found  and  Mendelssohn  rewrote  it.  The 
overture  was  played  in  England  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 

*  Louis  Drouet,  distinguished  flute  player,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  barber.  He 
died  at  Bern  in  1873.  A  pupi]  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  "he  played  there  and  at  the  Opera  when  he  was 
seven  years  old."  From  1807  to  J#io  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of  Holland;  in  i8ir  he  was  flute  player 
to  Napoleon  and  later  to  Louis  XVIII.  He  went  to  London  in  1815,  and  then  travelled  extensively  as  vir. 
tuoso.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Coburg,  and  in  18.54  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  com- 
posed over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  for  the  flute,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie" 
from  Queen  Hortense's  dictation.  William  Hazlitt  heard  Drouet  in  April,  1816,  and  wrote:  "Mons.  Drouet's 
performance  on  the  flute  was  masterly,  as  far  as  we  could  judge.  The  execution  of  his  variations  on  'God 
save  the  King'  astonished  and  delighted  the  connoisseurs.  Those  on  'Hope  told  a  flattering  tale'  were  also 
exquisite.  We  are,  however,  deep  versed  in  the  sentiment  of  this  last  air;  and  we  lost  it  in  the  light  and  fan 
tastic  movements  of  Mons.  Drouet's  execution.  He  belongs,  we  apprehend,  to  that  class  of  musicians,  whose 
ears  are  at  their  fingers'  end;  but  he  is  perhaps  at  the  head.  We  profess,  however,  to  be  very  ignorant  in 
these  matters,  and  speak  under  correction"  {The  Examiner:  article  "The  Oratorios,"  April  14, 1816). 
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Shakespeare's  comedy  at  London,  in  1840,  when  Mme.  Vestris  appeared 
in  the  performance  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in   1832;    the  score  in  April, 

1835- 

The  overture  dedicated  to  his  Royal  Majesty  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  original  title  was  Concert  Overture:  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  the  original  opus  number  was  21. 

The  overture  opens  Allegro  di  molto,  E  major,  2-2,  with  four  pro- 
longed chords  in  the  wood- wind.  On  the  last  of  these  follows  imme- 
diately a  pianissimo  chord  of  E  minor  in  violins  and  violas.  This  is 
followed  by  the  "fairy  music"  in  E  minor,  given  out  and  developed 
by  divided  violins  with  some  pizzicati  in  the  violas.  A  subsidiary- 
theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  The  melodious  sec- 
ond theme,  in  B  major,  begun  by  the  wood-wind,  is  then  continued 
by  the  strings  and  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Several  picturesque 
features  are  then  introduced:  the  Bergbmask*  dance  from  the  fifth 
act  of  the  play;  a  curious  imitation  of  the  bray  of  an  ass  in  allusion  to 
Bottom,  who  is,  according  to  Maginn's  paradox,  "the  blockhead, 
the  lucky  man  on  whom  Fortune  showers  her  favors  beyond  meas- 
ure"; and  the  quickly  descending  scale-passage  for  violoncellos,  which 
was  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  buzzing  of  a  big  fly  in  the  Schoen- 
hauser  Garten.  The  free  fantasia  is  wholly  on  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  overture  is  regular,  and  there  is  a  short  coda.  The 
overture  ends  with  the  four  sustained  chords  with  which  it  opened. 

*Bergomask,  or,  properly,  Bergamask  Dance:  A  rustic  dance  of  great  antiquity,  framed  in  imitation  of 
the  people  of  Bergamo,  ridiculed  as  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect.  The  buffoons  throughout  Italy 
delighted  in  imitating  the  jargon  of  these  peasants,  subject  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  custom  of  imitating  their 
dancing  spread  from  Italy  to  England.  (Piatti,  a  native  of  Bergamo,  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  arranging 
Mendelssohn's  dance  for  'cello  and  pianoforte.)     But  see  Verlaine's  lines: — 

Votre  ame  est  un  paysage  choisi 

Que  vont  charmant  masques  et  bergamasques 

Jouant  du  luth  et  dansant  et  quasi 

Tristes  sous  leurs  deguisements  fantasques. 
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The  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  February  21,  1846.  When  the  Ger- 
mania  Musical  Society  first  visited  Boston,  and  gave  twenty-nine 
concerts  in  the  Melodeon  in  six  weeks, — the  first  concert  was  on  April 
14, — the  overture  was  played  thirty-nine  times.  This  orchestra  was 
made  up  of  only  twenty- three  players,  and  there  was  one  violoncel- 
list. Thomas  Ryan  in  his  memoirs  tells  an  entertaining  story  about 
his  attempt  to  introduce  the  overture  in  Boston. 


*  * 


In*  1843  King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  wished  Men- 
delssohn to  compose  music  for  the  plays,  "Antigone,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "Athalie,"  which  should  be  produced  in  September. 
During  March  and  April  of  that  year  Mendelssohn,  who  had  written 
the  overture  in  1826,  composed  the  additional  music  for  Shakespeare's 
play.  Tieck  had  divided  the  play  into  three  acts,  and  had  said  nothing 
to  the  composer  about  the  change.  Mendelssohn  had  composed  with 
reference  to  the  original  division.  The  first  performance  was  in  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  the  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  October  14,  1843,  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  the  king's  birthday.  Mendelssohn  conducted. 
The  play  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin,  on  October  18, 
1843,  and  the  two  following  nights  under  Mendelssohn's  direction.  At 
the  first  performance  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Theseus,  Rott;  Lysander, 
Devrient;  Demetrius,  Grua;  Squenz,  Schneider;  Schnock,  Riithling; 
Zettel  (Bottom),  Gern;  Flaut,  Kriiger;  Schnauz,  Weiss;  Schlucker, 
Wiehl;  Hippolita,  Mme.  Werner;  Hermia,  Miss  Stich;  Helena,  Miss 
Schulz;  Oberon,  Miss  Aug.  von  Hagn;  Titania,  Marie  Freitag;  Puck, 
Miss  Charl.  von  Hagn.  The  play  puzzled:  highly  respectable  persons 
declared  it  to  be  vulgar,  but  the  music  pleased. 

The  first  performance  in  concert  was  in  the  Hannover  Square  Rooms, 
London,  May  27,  1844,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Mendelssohn  led  from  manuscript.  The  solo  sopranos  were  Miss 
Rainforth  and  Miss  A.  Williams.  The  first  concert  performance  with 
spoken  text  was  at  Miinster,  May  24,  185 1,  at  a  concert  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  led  by  Karl  Miiller. 
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The  score  was  published  in  June,  1848;  the  orchestral  parts  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  first  edition  for  pianoforte  was  published 
in  September,  1844. 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  play  consists  of  thirteen  numbers:  I. 
Overture;  II.  Scherzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  I.;  III.  Fairy  March  in  Act 
II.;  IV.  "You  spotted  snakes,"  for  two  sopranos  and  chorus,  in  Act  II.; 
V.  Melodrama  in  Act  II.;  VI.  Intermezzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  II.; 
VII.  Melodrama  in  Act  III.;  VIII.  Notturno,  Entr'acte  after  Act 
III.;  IX.  Andante  in  Act  IV.;  X.  Wedding  March  after  the  close 
of  Act  IV.;  XL  Allegro  Commodo  and  Marcia  Funebre  in  Act  V. ; 
XII,  Bergomask  Dance  in  Act  V.;  XIII.  Finale  to  Act  V.  Many  of 
the  themes  in  these  numbers  were  taken  from  the  overture. 

Notturno. 
This  is  an  entr'acte  between  Acts  III.  and  IV.  Andante  tranquillo, 
E  major,  3-4.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  sleep  of  the  two  pairs  of 
lovers  in  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the  third  act.  A  melodious  part 
song  is  sung  by  horns  and  bassoons  with  melody  in  the  first  horn; 
a  middle  voice  is  now  and  then  doubled  by  a  clarinet.  There  is  a  simple 
bass  of  'cellos  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  more  agitated  middle  part, 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wind.  The  first  melody  returns  as  before, 
but  now  there  are  eighth-note  triplets  in  the  strings  and  even  eighth 
notes  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  There  is  a  short  coda.  The  nocturne 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Scherzo. 
The  scherzo  (entr'acte  between  Acts  I.  and  II.)  is  an  Allegro  vivace 
in  G  minor,  3-8.  "Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended  it  as  a  purely 
musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house — the  first  meeting  to 
discuss  the  play  to  be  given  by  the  workmen  at  the  wedding — with 
which  the  first  act  ends.  Indeed  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  Nick 
Bottom's  bray  in  it.  But  the  general  character  of  the  music  is  light 
and  fairy-like,  with  nothing  of  the  grotesque  about  it."  The  scherzo 
presents  an  elaborate  development  of  two  themes  that  are  not  sharply 
contrasted.  The  first  theme  has  a  subsidiary.  The  scherzo  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  of  the  whole  work  is 
dedicated  to  Heinrich  Conrad  Schleinitz.* 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  music  written  expressly  for  this  comedy: — 

*  Schleinitz  (1802-81)  was  a  counsellor  of  justice  (in  England  king's  counsel)  and  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic.  After  Mendelssohn's  death  he  was  director  of  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory.    Moscheles  says  in  his  diary  that  Schleinitz  had  "a  lovely  tenor  voice." 
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"By  the  Simplicity  of  Venus'  Doves,"  song  by  Hermia.  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  1816.      Sung  by  Miss  Stevens. 

"O  Happy  Fair!  Your  Eyes  are  Loadstars."  C.  Smith,  1754,  solo 
soprano,  in  the  operatized  version  entitled  "Fairies";  solos  by  B-  J. 
Loder  (1844)  and  Edward  Hine;  glee  by  W.  Shield. 

"Before  the  Time  I  did  Lysander  see."     C.  Smith,  1754.     Song. 

"Love  looks  not  with  the  Eyes."     C.  Smith,  1754.     Song. 

"Over  Hill,  over  Dale."  Solo  by  T.  Cooke  (1840),  Edward  Fitz 
William  (1855),  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1856),  J.  F.  Duggan  (1862);  duet 
by  W.  Wilson  (1858);  glee  by  W.  Jackson  (1770-75);  part  song  by 
Hatton. 

"That  very  Time  I  said,"  entitled  "Love  in  Idleness."  Soprano 
solo  sung  by  Mme.  Vestris;  T.  Cooke  (1840). 

"I  know  a  Bank."  Solo  by  John  Percy  (died  in  1797);  duets  by 
C.  E.  Horn  (1827),  J.  Barnett  (1830). 

"You  Spotted  Snakes."  Glee,  W.  B.  Earle  (1794),  R.  J.  S.  Stevens 
(1800?),  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1879),  W.  Hills  (1865);  solo,  C.Smith  (1794). 

"The  Fairies'  Song."     J.  Mount  (1879). 

"Through  the  Forest."     Mrs.  J.  B.  Gattie  (1825?),  solo. 

"The  Woosell  Cock."  Purcell's  version  is  lost.  Burney,  song 
(1762);  Anon. 

"Flower  of  this  Purple  Day."     Solo,  C.  Smith  (1754). 

"Lo,  Night's  Swift  Dragons."     Solo,  T.  Cooke  (1840). 

"Up  and  Down."  C.  Burney,  solo  (1762);  C.  Smith,  solo  (1754); 
T.  Cooke,  solo  (1840). 

"The  tedious  brief  scene"  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  made  into 
a  mock  opera,  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  by  J.  F.  Lampe  (1745). 

"Now  the  Hungry  Lion  roars."  Solos  and  chorus,  R.  Leveridg 
(1727);  glee,  Dr.  Cooke  (about  1775),  R.  J.  S.  Stevens  (about  1790?), 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  (1816),  C.  Smith  (1794);  solo  for  bass,  W.  Linley 
(18 1 6).  A  setting  by  Bishop  for  four  male  voices  was  introduced  in 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  Horn's  setting  was  sung  in  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor." 
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MENDELSSOHN   AND   MRS.   CRUMMIES.* 

BY   VERNON   BLACKBURN. 

The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches  and 
keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny — we  are  all  children  of  destiny! — so 
do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great  work  of  the  future 
meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that  they  do  not  "imagine 
a  vain  thing."  We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recognition  of  musical  artists. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
she — wonderful  creature !— was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
balancing  herself  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  surrounded  by  blazing  fireworks. 
"Such  grace,"  cried  Mr.  Crummies,  "coupled  with  such  dignity,"  had 
never  been  seen  before.  And  Mr.  Crummies  promptly  offered  his  hand 
in  marriage.  Now  the  record  of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  sig- 
nificance of  popularity.  Mrs.  Crummies  made  a  most  immediate 
effect.  Matrimony  and  subsequent  (one  had  almost  written  post- 
humous) laudation  were  the  necessary  results.  Meanwhile  we  laugh 
to-day  over  the  Crummleses  of  yesterday,  simply  because  we  find  that, 
in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-little  understood  phrase, — 

Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died. 

But  one  may  almost  burlesque  Dickens,  and  say,  "Crummies  was 
sugar."  That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet  as 
honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to  recall  a 
sort  of  reversal  of  "Revelation"  and  the  eating  of  the  "little  book," 
which  "was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey"  and  afterwards  was  bitter 
to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit,  but 
it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much  pain 
bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.  That  which  yesterday  was 
sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was  sweet 
is  to-day  sour.  Kmanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet  things  of 
his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains  with  any 
class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that  popu- 
larity is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic  merit. 
"Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day."     One  may  select  a  few  instances. 

*  This  article  was  published  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  a  dozen  years  ago.  Blackburn,  the  musical  critic  of 
that  journal  for  fourteen  years,  the  author  of  "The  Fringe  of  an  Art,"  a  singularly  brilliant  writer,  first  encour- 
aged by  W.  E.  Henley,  died  on  February  14,  1907. — p.  h. 
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There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than  the 
record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things  that 
had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every  possi- 
bility of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was  his 
present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future  met 
him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  fact;  it  belongs,  as  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and  music 
is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in  the  uni- 
versal logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who  shall  say 
what  issue? 

The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  history 
of  art.  It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (who,  later  on, 
rejected  subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn),  and  it  demonstrated 
the  eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  bent  on  dis- 
covery, ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  Bast,  ever  expecting 
the  sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  of  the  dark. 
Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  once  it  was; 
he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.  The  examination- 
room  without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  barrenness  and 
infertility.  How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institutions  do  their 
work  effectively  if  the  ''Lieder  ohne  Worte"  had  never  been  written? 
The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  return  to  our  proposition  without 
further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demonstration.  Music  has 
a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to  be  her  expounders.  She 
will  not  be  cheaply  dwelt  with.  The  sweetness  of  the  summer,  in  Shaker 
speare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness  and  sourness.  Deal  with  her 
justly  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first  she  may  repel  you,  she  will 
ally  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the  end.  Be  a  Wagner,  and 
Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages.  Mendelssohn,  in  the  ball- 
room of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance. 
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SECOND  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  8 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


MacDowell  .         .     Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48 

I.  Legend :  Not  fast ;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 
Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light. 


Debussy  ....  "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean). 

II.  Jeux  de  vagues  (Frolics  of  Waves). 

III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  Wind  and  Sea). 

Beethoven       .  •      .         .         .  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  MacDowell  selection 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  a  half 
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Orchestral  Suits  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDoweu, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  It  was  also  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  4,  1897,  January  4,  1902,  April  6, 
1907,  March  7,  1908,  March  1,  1913,  April  24,  1915.  (The  suite  is  ded- 
icated "to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  conductor,  Mr. 
Emil  Paur.") 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows : — 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterwards  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements  are 
desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love  Song; 
III.  In  War  Time;  IV.  Dirge;  V.  Village  Festival." 

The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows: — 

1.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small  Chippewa  theme. 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona " ;  but 

*The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.    The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 
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MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by  in- 
cident, nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gramme Book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  -the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  E)  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  hielodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed,  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.     The  working-out  of 
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the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood-wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  towards  the  end  from  2-4  to'  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Apthorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between- this  theme  and^that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 
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V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 


'.'The  Sea"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches):  I.  From  Dawn  tilx 
Noon  on  the  Ocean;  II.  Frolics  op  Waves;  III.  Dialogue  of 
Wind  and  Sea Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  Saint-Germaine  (Seine  and  Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;    now  living 

at  Paris.) 

These  orchestral  pieces  ("La  Mer:  I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer; 
II.  Jeux  de  vagues;  III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer, — trois 
esquisses  symphoniques")  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  concert,  the 
first  of  the  season  of  1905-06,  was  also  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Concerts  Lamoureux.  Camille  Chevil- 
lard  conducted.     Debussy  has  conducted  performances. 

The  Sketches,  dedicated  to  Jacques  Durand,  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1905.     Debussy  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  them  in  1903. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Boston  at  a 
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Christmas   Concert,    Saturday   Afternoon,    December    15th 
ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  of  New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
ASSISTED  BY  THE 

CHOIR  from  the  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 

Miles  Farrow,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME 

L    hi  JSKSn^ffi  }   From  Symphony  No.  ,  in  D     .  .  .         Brahms 

2.  a.   Silent  Night  ......  German  Folk  Song 

b.  When  Christ  was  Bom     .......     Stokowski 

c.  Jesu,  Thou  Dear  Babe  Divine      ....  Haitian  Cradle  Song 

3.  a.   Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Statuettes 

c.-  TeheUFyairayndGardeneaSt    )    *»m  &>  Suite  "Mother  Goose"  .  Ravel 

4.  a.  Jesu  Meek  and  Mild  .......         Gavaert 

b.  Noel  Maconnais     ......  Eighteenth  Century 

c.  Listen  Lordlings  unto  Me  ......  Osgood 

d.  The  Goslings  ........  Bridge 

5.  a.   Russian  Dance  j 

c.'    DancToF  theVirUtons     [   From  the  "Nutcracker"  Suite   .  Tschaikowsky 

d.   Waltz  of  the  Flowers  J 

6.  a.    Song  of  the  Angels  ....   Traditional  Eighteenth  Century 
b.  Adeste  Fideles        ......  Arranged  by  Novello 

Books  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  used  in  the  modern  orchestra 
are  on  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  33  West  42nd  Street.  Room  1202.    Price,  10  cents.    By  mail,  13  cents. 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  sold  at  the  Office,  33  West  42nd  Street,  Room  1202.  Telephone.  Vanderbilt 
2568.    Also  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
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concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  March 
2,  1907.  "La  Mer"  was  performed  again  that  season  by  request  on 
April  20,  1907.  There  were  later  performances  on  March  1,  1913,  and 
December  18,  19 15. 

"From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of 
three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

"Frolics  of  Waves"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  Glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

"Dialogue  of  Wind  and  Sea"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  one  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 


* 
*  * 


These  sketches  are  impressionistic.  The  titles  give  the  cue  to  the 
hearer.  As  M.  Jean  d'Udine  said  of  these  very  compositions:  "When 
art  is  concerned,  grammatical  analyses  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
technical  study;  they  have  a  didactic  character  and  interest  only 
professionals.  The  public  demands  logical  analyses  from  the  critics. 
But  how  can  any  one  analyze  logically  creations  that  come  from  a 
dream,  -if  not  from  a  nightmare,  and  seem  the  fairy  materialization 
of  vague,  acute  sensations,  which,  experienced  in  feverish  half-sleep, 
cannot  be  disentangled?  By  a  miracle,  as  strange  as  it  is  seductive, 
M.  Debussy  possesses  the  dangerous  privilege  of  being  able  to  seize 
the  most  fantastical  sports  of  light  and  of  fluid  whirlwinds.  He  is 
cater-cousin  to  the  sorcerer,  the  prestidigitateur;  his  art  rests  almost 
wholly  on  the  association  of  musical  ideas  whose  relations  are  clearly 
perceived  only  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  with  the  condition  of 
not  thinking  about  them.  It  is  an  exclusively  sensual  art,  wholly  like 
that  of  Berlioz,  situated  almost  outside  of  time,  floating  in  space  with 
the  disturbing  absence  of  rhythm  shown  by  the  careless,  intoxicated 
butterfly,  an  art  that  is  astonishingly  French,  pictorial  and  literary  to 
that  degree  of  disembodiment  where  sound  is  only  a  cabalistic  sign." 

Whether  you  dispute  or  agree  to  this  characterization  of  Debussy's 
art, — the  comparison  of  his  art  with  that  of  Berlioz  is  at  least  surprising 
if  it  be  not  inexplicable, — M.  d'Udine's  statement  that  these  sketches 
do  not  submit  to  analysis  is  unanswerable.     To  speak  of  fixed  tonalities 
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shall  direct. 
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would  be  absurd,  for  there  is  incessant  modulation.  To  describe 
Debussy's  themes  without  the  aid  of  illustrations  in  notation  would 
be  futile.  To  speak  of  form  and  development  would  be  to  offer  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  saying  of  Plotinus, 
as  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor:  "It  is  on  this  account  that  fire  sur- 
passes other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  compared  with  the  other  ele- 
ments, it  obtains  the  order  of  form;  for  it  is  more  eminent  than  the 
rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all,  bordering  as  it  were  on  an  incorporeal 
nature." 

The  question  for  the  hearer  to  determine  is  whether  Debussy  and 
the  ocean  are  on  confidential  terms. 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  2  5,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Miiller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

'Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  .Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Annide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  tie 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippctt,  of  Boston. 
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"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  biU-of-fare*  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore  "  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
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is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody 
is  not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
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Craig-y-nos  Castle,  South  Wales, 
January  15th,  1905. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  charming  letter  of  Dec. 
16th  reached  me  safely,  bringing  all 
your  kind  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 
which  I  most  heartily  reciprocate. 
I  was  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
continuing  your  musical  work — and 
teaching  people  the  proper  method 
of  voice  production. 

With  every  good  wish  to  yourself 
and  the  most  cordial  greetings, 


The  Plaza, 
New  York,  30/1/1908. 
My  Dear  Mme.  Garrigue: 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude. 
Your  charming  letter  will  be  kept  by  me, 
and  guarded  most  preciously,  not  because  it 
contains  such  high  appreciation  of  my  art, 
but  principally  because  it  comes  from  such  an 
authority,  whose  opinion — for  competency 
and  sincerity — cannot  fail,  and  could  not 
fail,  to  command  the  respect  of  everybody. 

Please,   therefore,   accept    my    warmest 
thanks  and  the  assurance  that  I  shall  never 
forget  your  infinite  kindness,  which  I  hope 
to  reciprocate  in  some  manner. 
Devotedly  yours, 


Hotel  Gerard, 
October  11,  1913. 

My  Dear  Mme.  Garrigue: 

I  am  glad  I  heard  your  tenor  (Enrico- 
Alessandro)  and  still  more  glad  that  I 
learned  from  him  your  idea  as  to  the  cor- 
rect way  to  develop  the  male  voice — by  carry- 
ing head  tone  down.  I  was  sure  you  knew 
it;  now  I  know  you  do.  It  is  the  lecret  of 
correct  placing. 

You  have  my  permission  to  quote  me 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  as  saying  that  I 
know  that  you  understand  voice  placing, 
and  I'll  back  my  belief,  as  heretofore,  by 
sending  you  pupils. 
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instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 
crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

Overtures  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).     The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
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C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo) .  This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 
wildly  jubilant  coda. 


* 
*  * 


Three  overtures  are  entitled  "Leonore";  one  is  entitled  "Fidelio." 
According  to  tradition  and  confirming  contemporaneous  speech  and 
documents,  Beethoven  wished  to  name  his  opera  "Leonore."  This  was 
the  title  of  Bouilly's  libretto.  It  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven 
may  have  wished  to  compliment  his  friend  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler,  for  Beethoven  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her.  The  management  of  the  An  der  Wien  theatre  feared 
that  his  opera  might  thus  be  confounded  with  those  by  Gaveaux  and 
Paer.  A  letter  written  by  Stephen  von  Breuning  (1806)  to  his  sister 
states  that  Beethoven  at  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  1806  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  management  to  put  the  title  "Fidelio"  on  the  bill, 
the  title  "in  the  original  French."  "The  bills  bore  the  first  title, 
'Leonore.'  "  This  seems  authoritative.  But,  as  Kufferath  shows 
("Fidelio,"  Paris,  1913),  "Fidelio"  was  not  the  original  French  title. 
The  bills  of  1805  and  1806  all  have  "Fidelio."  The  first  edition  of 
the  German  libretto  has  the  title  "Fidelio."  Only  the  libretto  of 
the  second  edition  (1806)  is  entitled  "Leonore." 

The  arrangement  of  the  opera  for  voice  and  pianoforte  made  by  Czerny, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Beethoven  in  18 10, was  published  as"  Leonore," 
and  in  the  same  year  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  announced  in  French  in 
the  Intelligenzblatt  of  Leipsic  the  publication  of  the  "overture  to  'Leo- 
nore.' "  In  the  interval  a  second  edition  of  the  voice  and  piano  score 
had  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. '  This  was  entitled 
"Fidelio,"  with  "Leonore"  in  parentheses.  Kufferath  concludes: 
"One  thing  is  certain:  only  in  18 14  after  the  second  revision  did  Beet- 
hoven definitely  adopt  the  title  'Fidelio.'  "  A  score  for  voice  and 
pianoforte  in  those  days  included  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios;    not  the 

finales,  not  the  overture. 

* 
*  * 

Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly,  the  author  of  the  French  libretto,  was  born 
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January  24,  1763,  at  La  Couldraye,  near  Tours.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1842.  A  parliamentary  lawyer  at  Paris,  he  was  after  the 
Revolution  an  administrator,  civil  judge,  and  also  a  public  accuser 
at  Tours  from  1793  to  1797;  later,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris.  He  left  this  position  to  follow  a  dramatic 
career.  He  wrote  librettos  for  Gr£try,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Daloyrac, 
Boieldieu,  Berton,  Nicolo,  and  for  the  young  Auber;  also  comedies, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  "I/Abbe  de  1'Fypee,"  and  vaudevilles. 
He  boasted  that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  save  the  "aristocrats."  And  he  said  that  the  idea  of  his  "Leonore" 
was  derived  from  the  noble  action  of  a  woman  of  Touraine  whom  he 
helped.  She  introduced  herself,  disguised,  into  the  prison  where 
her  husband  was  confined,  and  rescued  him.  Mme.  de  Lavalette 
was  similarly  successful.  Her  husband  escaped  clad  in  her  dress. 
Bouilly  prudently  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera  to  Spain.  The  li- 
bretto was  published  by  Barba,  Paris,  in  the  year  Seven  (1798-99). 

* 
*  * 

Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  Bouilly's  libretto,  was  a  singer  as 
well  as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  First  tenor  at  Saint-Severin,  Bordeaux, 
he  studied  under  the  organist.  Francois  Beck  and  composed  vocal 
pieces.  But  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas'  "Olympe  de  Cleves," 
he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor  at  Bordeaux 
in  1788.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Montpellier.  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the 
Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened  in  179 1,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  singing  life.  He  composed  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas. 
In  18 12  his  mind  was  affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for 
some  months.  He  returned,  cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  18 19 
he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825. 
During  his  earlier  years  his  voice  was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he 
was  an  expressive  and  even  passionate  actor;  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career  his  tones  were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He 
created  the  part  of  Florestan  in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  created  by  Julie  Angelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme. 
Scio.  She  was  born  at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her 
and  abandoned  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  singing  in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with 
Gaveaux.     She  married  at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Fvtienne  Scio. 
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She  went  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opexa- 
Comique  company,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice 
was  pure  and  sonorous,  she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a 
most  intelligent  actress  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious, 
she  assumed  certain  parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon 
showed  wear.  A  widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage, 
which  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption 
at  Paris  in  1807. 
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ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on.*'  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven        .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 
T.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 
III.     Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro. 
In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 
TV.     Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm:  Allegretto. 


Handel 


I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Allegro. 

V.  Allegro  moderate 


Concerto  Grosso  ir>  D  minor  (Op.  6,  No.  io) 
(Arranged  by  Seiffert) 


Cherubini 
Ravel 


Overture  to  the  Opera-Ballet  "Anacreon" 


"  Lever  du  Jour,"  "  Pantomime,"  "  Danse  Generale" 
("Day-break/' "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance"), 
Orchestral  Fragments  from  "  Daphnis  et  Chloe," 
ballet  in  one  act       (First  time  at  these  concerts) 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  two  hours 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  pern  do,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  .Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  from  the  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  piano- 
forte, "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at  half -past 
six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 


* 
*  * 


The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  |No.  5  (sic)\,  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Thud  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  Programme 
Book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  "Beethoven"  (Paris,  191 1)  devotes  several 
pages  to  Beethoven's  love  of  nature.  "Nature  was  to  Beethoven  not 
only  a  consoler  for  his  sorrows  and  disenchantments ;  she  was  also 
a  friend  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  familiar  talk,  the  only  inter- 
course to  which  his  deafness  presented  no  obstacle."  Nor  did  Beetho- 
ven understand  Nature  in  the  dryly  theoretical  manner  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  writings  then  were  in  fashion,  for  there  could  be 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  doctrines  of  this  Calvinist  of  Geneva 
and  the  effusions  of  Beethoven,  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  by  education. 
Nor  did  Beethoven  share  the  views  of  many  romantics  about  Nature. 
He  would  never  have  called  her  "immense,  impenetrable,  and  haughty," 
as  Berlioz  addressed  her  through  the  mouth  of  his  Faust.  A  little 
nook,  a  meadow,  a  tree, — these  sufficed  for  Beethoven.  He  had  so 
penetrated  the  beauty  of  nature  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  all 
his  music  was  impregnated  by  it. 

His  bedside  book  for  many,  many  years  soon  after  his  passion  for 
Giulietta  Guicciardi  was  the  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch"  of  Sturm. 
Passages  underscored  show  the  truth  of  the  assertions  just  made,  and 
he  copied  these  lines  that  they  might  always  be  in  his  sight:  "Nature 
can  be  justly  called  the  school  of  the  heart;    it  shows  us  beyond  all 


doubt  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  Neighbor.  I  wish  therefore  to 
become  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and  offer  my  heart  to  it.  Desirous  of 
self-instruction,  I  wish  to  search  after  the  wisdom  that  no  disillusion 
can  reject;  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  ,and  in  this  knowl- 
edge I  shall  find  a  foretaste  of  celestial  joys." 

Nature  to  Beethoven  was  the  country  near  by,  which  he  could 
visit  in  his  daily  walks.  If  he  was  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  he  was 
never  an  excursionist.  "  Tourisme,  a  mania  of  modern  Germany  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  with  its  instinct  of  militarism  that  it  is  clothed 
in  a  uniform  (gray  green  coat  with  hartshorn  buttons,  and  a  shabby 
little  hat  ornamented  with  a  shaving  brush  *) — tourisme,  I  say,  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When  any  one  undertook 
a  distant  journey,  it  was  for  business,  not  for  pleasure;  but  pedestrian 
tours  were  then  very  common." 
'  M.  d'Indy  draws  a  picture  of  the  little  Wirthschaften  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  towns,  humble  inns  "not  yet  ticketed  with  the  pompous 
barbarism  of  'restaurant.'"  They  were  frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  breathed  the  fresh  air  and  on  tables  of  wood  ate  the  habitual 
sausage  and  drank  the  traditional  beer.  There  was  a  dance  hall  with 
a  small  orchestra;  there  was  a  discreet  garden  with  odorous  alleys  in 
which  lovers  could  walk  between  the  dances.  And  beyond  was  the 
forest  where  the  peasant  danced  and  sang  and  drank,  but  the  songs  and 
dances  were  here  of  a  ruder  nature. 

Beethoven,  renting  a  cottage  at  Dobling,  Grinzing,  or  Heiligenstadt, 
which  then  were  not  official  faubourgs,  could  in  a  few  minutes  be  in 
the  forest  or  open  country.  Thus  influenced,  he  wrote  the  pianoforte 
sonatas,  Op.  28  and  Op.  31 ;  the  "Waldstein"  sonata;  the  violin  sonata, 
Op.  30,  No.  3;  three  movements  of  the  seventh  quartet  (1806);  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  symphonies ;  and  the  tenth  sonata  for  violin, 
Op.  96;  also  Village  Dances,  the  finales  of  Trios,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  and 
Op.  97,  and  the  pastoral  entr'acte  of  "Egmont."  Beethoven  did 
not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  material,  realistic  impression  of  country 
sounds  and  noises,  but  only  the  spirit  of  the  landscape. 


*  M.  d'Indy  forgets  the  field-glass  with  a  strap  around  the  neck  and  dangling  just  above  or  on  the  wearer's 
paunch. — P.  H. 
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Thus  in  the  " Pastoral"  Symphony,  to  suggest  the  rustic  calm  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  soul  in  contact  with  Nature,  he  did  not  seek  curious 
harmonic  conglomerations,  but  a  simple,  restrained  melody,  which 
embraces  only  the  interval  of  a  sixth  (from  fa  to  re*).  This  is  enough 
to  create  in  us  the  sentiment  of  repose — as  much  by  its  quasi-immobil- 
ity as  by  the  duration  of  this  immobility.  The  exposition  of  this  melody 
based  on  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  repeated  with  different  timbres,  but 
musically  the  same,  for  fifty-two  measures  without  interruption.  In 
an  analogous  manner  Wagner  portrayed  the  majestic  monotony  of  the 
river  in  the  introduction  to  "Rheingold."  Thus  far  the  landscape  is 
uninhabited.  The  second  musical  idea  introduces  two  human  beings, 
man  and  woman,  force  and  tenderness.  This  second  musical  thought 
is  the  thematic  base  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  Scherzo  the  effect  of 
sudden  immobility  produced  by  the  bagpipe  tune  of  the  strolling  musi- 
cian (the  oboe  solo,  followed  by  the  horn),  imposing  itself  on  the  noisy 
joy  of  the  peasants,  is  due  to  the  cause  named  above;  here,  with  the 
exception  of  one  note,  the  melody  moves  within  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

The  storm  does  not  pretend  to  frighten  the  hearer.  The  insufficient 
kettledrums  are  enough  to  suggest  the  thunder,  but  in  four  movements 
of  the  five  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  development  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  key  of  F  minor,  reserved  for  the  darkening  of  the  landscape  hitherto 
sunny  and  gay,  produces  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  the  distressing 
restlessness  that  accompany  the  approach  of  the  tempest.  Calm  re- 
turns with  the  ambitus  of  the  sixth,  and  then  the  shepherd's  song  leads  to 
a  burst  of  joyfulness.  The  two  themes  are  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  exposed  in  the  first  movement. 

According  to  M.  d'Indy  the  Andante  is  the  most  admirable  expres- 
sion of  true  nature  in  musical  literature.  Only  some  passages  of 
"Siegfried"  and  "Parsifal"  are  comparable.  Conductors  usually  take 
this  Andante  at  too  slow  a  pace,  and  thus  destroy  the  alert  poetry  of 
the  section.  The  brook  furnishes  the  basic  movement,  expressive 
melodies  arise,  and  the  feminine  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  reappears, 
alone,  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  its  mate.     Each  section  is  completed 

*In  his  "Essais  de  technique  et  d'esthetique  musicales,"  1902,  pp.  380-383,  M.  £lie  Poiree  has  already 
remarked  the  pastoral  character  of  this  interval  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  by  a  very  plausible  phenomenon 
of  "colored  audition"  appears  to  him  in  correspondence  with  the  color  green. — V.  d'I. 
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by  a  pure  and  prayer-like  melody.  It  is  the  artist  who  prays,  who 
loves,  who  crowns  the  diverse  divisions  of  his  work  by  a  species  of 
Alleluia.* 


It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs. f 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Iyobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and  con- 
sists of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.     The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor, 

*I  have  condensed  and  paraphrased  the  beautiful  pages  of  M.  d'Indy  (65-74).     A  translation  into  Eng» 
lish  of  his  "Beethoven"  has  been  published  by  the  Boston  Music  Company. — P.  H. 
t  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played  through 
by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and  finally 
by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient  in 
the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
ments to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  io,  in  D  minor,  George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  between 
September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date  October 
22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are 
published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts, 
for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the 
harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two 
guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken 
by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added: 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the  The- 
atre Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on  April  21, 
1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said :  "These 
concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause." 
Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 

*This  was  the  little  house,  No.  23,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  died.  In  the 
rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house  rated  at  £35  a  year.-  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about 
IQ03,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast-lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "r72i.  G.  F.  H." 
The  house  had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural  alterations 
had  been  made.    A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been  Handel's  composition  room . 
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the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  per- 
formed at  contemporaneous  concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover, 
he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate. 
In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were 
given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos  for  different  instru- 
ments, with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.'" 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738); 
of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (November  22). 

M.  Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*),  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several  of 
his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  dated  171  o,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani  intro- 
duced the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  appeared  in  1732, 
1735,  1748 — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6) ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  two  slow  move- 
ments in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro  closely  re- 
sembling a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12);  or  a  series  of 
three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  followed  by  two 
dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

*The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with  a  violin.    The  Italians  were 
faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  strings. 
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"The  seven  pants  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continue 

I.  Ouverture.  D  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  overture 
is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is  in  the  form 
■of  a  three- voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- voiced  work,  but 
in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

H.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked  theme 
is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4-  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play  concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 

Dr..  Max  Seiffert,  of  Berlin,  has  edited  this  concerto  in  the  following 
manner,  stating  in  his  preface  that  the  real  soloist  is  the  "  Concertino." 

L  Overture,  Grave,  4-4.  Violini  I.,  II.,  Concertini.  Violino  I. 
ripieno.  Violino  II.  ripieno.  Viola.  Tutti  violoncelli  e  basso.  Cem- 
balo L  principale.     Cembalo  II.  ripieno. 

II.  Allegro,  6-8.  Tutti  violin,  viola,  violoncelli  e  basso.  Cembalo 
I.     principale.     Cembalo  II.  ripieno. 

III.  Air,  Lentement,  3-2.  Concertino:  Violin  I.  and  II.,  with 
violoncello.  Concerto  grosso;  violins,  viola,  violoncello  e  basso. 
Cembalo  I.  principale.     Cembalo  II.  ripieno. 

IV.  Allegro,  4-4.     Disposition  of  instruments  as  in  overture. 

V.  Allegro,  3-4.     Disposition  of  instruments  as  in  movement  III. 

VI.  Allegro  moderato.  D  major,  4-4.  Disposition  of  instruments 
as  in  Overture. 

The  arrangement  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  C.  R.  Hennig. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera-ballet  "Anacrbon".  .  Luigi  Cherubini 

(Born  at  Florence,  September  14,  1760;  died  at  Paris,  March  15,  1842.) 

"Anacreon;  ou,  1' Amour  Fugitif,"  opera-ballet  in  two-  acts,  book 
by  Citoyen  Mendouze,  music  by  Citoyen  Cherubini,  ballet  arranged 
by  Citoyen  Gar  del,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  "le  11 
vendemiaire,  an  XII."  (October  4,*  1803).  The  chief  singers  were 
Lays  (or  Lay),  Anacreon;  Mme.  Branchu,  Corinne;  Miss  Jannard, 
Venus;  Miss  Lacombe,  Glycere;  Miss  Hymm,  1' Amour;  Miss  Chollet, 
premiere  esclave;  Eloy,  Bathille;  Mme.  Gardel,  Athana'is  (a  dancing 
and  singing  character).  The  chief  dancers  were  Mmes.  Gardel, 
Vestris,  Taglioni,  Coulon,  and  le  Citoyen  Vestris. 

The  opera  in  rehearsal  was  known  as  ''Anacreon  chez  lui." 

In  1 80 1  Cherubini  wrote  only  four  or  five  vocal  pieces  of  slight  im- 
portance and  an  ensemble  to  be  added  to  "Les  Deux  Journ£es"  (1800). 
In  1802  he  wrote  only  a  duet  and  a  chorus  for  an  opera-comique  that 
was  not  completed.  In  1803,  he  wrote  only  "Anacreon."  Cheru- 
bini during  these  unproductive  years  was  disgusted  with  the  empti- 
ness of  art.  Late  in  December,  1800,  Napoleon,  First  Consul,  received 
at  the  Tuileries  deputations  from  societies  and  public  institutions. 
Napoleon  said  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  composer:  "I 
am  very  fond  of  Paisiello's  music;  it  is  gentle,  peaceful.  You  have 
great  talent,  but-  your  accompaniments  are  too  loud."  Cherubini 
answered:  "Citizen  Consul,  I  have  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the 
French."  Napoleon  persisted:  "Your  music  is  too  loud;  let  us  talk 
of  Paisiello's,  which  lulls  me  gently."  "  I  understand,"  answered  Cheru- 
bini: "you  prefer  music  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  dreaming  of 
affairs  of  state."  Napoleon  did  not  soon  forgive  the  answer,  and 
Cherubini  felt  himself  put  aside  as  a  mediocre  person.  He  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  raising  flowers.  Like  Mehul,  a  few  years  later,  he 
found  consolation  in  horticulture. 

The  libretto  of  "Anacreon"  was  based  on  an  ode  of  the  Greek  poet 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  god  Eros,  an  ode  familiar  to  Frenchmen 
through  the  translation  of  La  Fontaine.  The  libretto  was  condemned 
as  intolerably  stupid,  yet  certain  scenes  provoked  wild  gayety,  as  when 
Anacreon,  wishing  drink,  addressed  his  favorite  odalisque  as  "Esclave 
interessante."  The  laughter  was  loud  and  long;  the  actor  was  unable 
for  some  time  to  continue.  The  dissatisfaction  of  .the  audience  found 
vent  at  last  in  hissing;  and  it  is  said  that  "Anacreon"  was  the  first 
opera  hissed  at  this  theatre.  Yet  the  air  of  Corinne,  "  Jeunes  filles  au 
regard  doux";  the  quartet,  "De  nos  coeurs  purs";  the  trio,  "Dans  ma 

"This  date  is  given  by  Lajarte,  librarian  of  the  Opera  archives.  The  date  October  5  is  preferred  by 
Gustav  Chouquet.  Even  the  year  of  the  performance  is  "1804"  according  to  "Annales  Dramatiques " 
(Paris,  1808,  vol.  i.).    It  is  said. by  some  that  Aignan  assisted  Mendouze  in  the  libretto. 
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verte  et  belle  jeunesse";  the  storm  scene  and  the  overture, — were  ad- 
mired at  the  time^  and  the  overture  and  the  air  of  Corinne  have  lived. 
"4th  of  October,  1803,"  exclaimed  Castil-Blaze  in  1855;  ''remember 
that  date;  it  is  Jthe  last  good,  beautiful,  complete  overture  that  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this  history  [of  the  Opera] .  Since 
then  one  has  made  at  our  Opera,  for  our  Opera,  only  honorable  or  un- 
fortunate attempts  in  this  direction.  Several,  certain  of  failure,  have 
decided  to  blind  their  operas  by  giving  them  without  an  overture." 

As  the  story  goes,  Cherubini  ascribed  the  failure  of  "Anacreon" 
to  the  "infernal  claque  against  the  Conservatory,"  and  replied  to  some 
one  who  gave  him  friendly  advice:  "I  write  everything  as  I  choose 
or  not  at  all." 

This  overture  was  the  first  piece  on  the  first  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London,  March  8,  18 13.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  audience  was  so  pleased  by  it  that  it  wished  to  hear  it  three  times 
in  succession,  but  the  story  is  not  told  in  George  Hogarth's  "The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London"  (London,  1862).  Cherubini  visited 
London  in  18 15,  and  at  the  third  concert  he  conducted  his  "Anacreon" 
overture  and  at  the  subsequent  concert  a  manuscript  overture  com- 
posed by  him  expressly  for  the  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Anacreon"  overture  in  Boston  was  by 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  8,  1866.  The  overture 
to  "Les  Deux  Journees"  ("The  Water-carrier")  was  performed  as  early 
as  January  15,  1842,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
The  overture  to  "Medea"  was  first  played  here  December  22,  1855 
(Philharmonic  concert);  the  overture  to  "Les  Abencerrages,"  January 
18,  1867  (Harvard  Musical  Association);  the  overture  to  "Faniska," 
December  1,  1870  (Harvard  Musical  Association);  the  overture  to 
"Lodoiska,"  March  21,  1872  (Harvard  Musical  Association). 

The  overture  to  "Anacreon"  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as 
November  22,  1845,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  inter- 
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changeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two;  bassoons,,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo  assai,.  in  D  major,  2-2. 
A  short  idyllic  passage,  horns  alternating  with  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  bassoon,  follows  the  stately  opening  chords  of  the  full  orchestra. 
The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  pianis- 
simo with  'cellos  and  double-basses.  The  second  violins  introduce 
a  motive  of  one  measure,  which  goes  through  the  whole  overture.  The 
chief  theme  (first  violins)  is  built  from  this.  There  is  no  second  theme, 
there  is  no  conclusion  theme;  there  is  this  one  motive  with  one  or  two 
subsidiaries.  In  the  repetition  the  'cellos  take  the  part  of  the  second 
violins,  which  in  turn  take  that*of  the  first  violins.  The  first  violins 
have  a  counter-melody,  while  low  D  is  sounded  continually  by  the 
double-basses.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  in  A  major.  The  chief 
theme  now  appears  in  the  basses,  while  the  violins  play  a  figure  in  thirty- 
second  notes  corresponding  to  the  opening  bass  figure.  The  first  vio- 
lins sink  toward  E  major,  but  instead  of  a  secondary  theme  the  open- 
ing figure  reappears.  There  is  a  change  in  mood,  and  after  a  passage 
in  F  major,  analogous  to  the  preceding  passage  in  A  major,  the  open- 
ing figure  follows  in  D  major.  A  more  passionate  section  in  B-flat 
major,  and  the  first  violins  lead  towards  A  major  and  a  repetition  of 
the  first  horn-passage.  There  is  a  short  fugato,  with  a  theme  in  counter- 
point with  horn  chords.  A  new  subsidiary  enters,  at  first  piano  for 
wood- wind  and  horns.  There  is  a  crescendo  and  then  the  chief  theme 
reappears.  In  the  approach  to  the  coda  there  is  a  passing  sombre 
mood,  as  at  the  beginning;  but  the  stretta  is  brilliant. 

Wagner  described  Cherubini's  overtures  as  poetic  sketches  of  the 
chief  thought  of  the  drama,  musically  reproduced  in  concise  unity 
and  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Thus  the  composer  remained  true 
to  the  type  handed  down  by  Gluck  and  Mozart. 


Daphnis  et  Chloe " — Ballet  in  One  Act — Orchestral  Fragments, 
Second  Series:  "Day-Break,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance." 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  'now  living  in  Paris.) 


Ravel  composed  his  ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  in  19 10,  expecting 
that  it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  Paris  in  191 1. 
The  ballet  was  not  performed  until  19 12 — June  8,  according  to  the 
Annates  du  Theatre,  June  5,  7,  8  and  10,  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  performances  were  at  the  Chatelet. 
Nijinsky  mimed  Daphnis;  Miss  Karsavina,  Chloe.     Bolm  and  Cechetti 
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also  took  leading  parts.  The  conductors  of  the  season,  May  and  June, 
were  Messrs.  Monteux  and  Ingelbrecht. 

The  score,  however,  was  published  in  191 1.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first — "Nocturne" — "Interlude,"  "Danse 
Guerriere" — was  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Pierne  April  2,  191 1.  This  suite  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  19 14,  at  a  concert  with  a  programme  intended  to  illustrate 
French  ballet  music  from  the  time  of  Lully  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute  in  G,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat, 
bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  side  drums,*  castanets,  celesta, 
glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings  (double  basses  with  the  low  C),  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without  words,  can  be 
replaced  by  variants  engraved  for  this  purpose  in  the  orchestral  parts. 

The  following  argument  is  printed  in  the  score  of  the  suite  to  illus- 
trate the  significance  of  the  sections  in  succession: — 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the  rocks. 
Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs.  Little  by  little  the  day 
dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  An- 
other shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking. Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic 
vision:  the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains 
that  Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  f  whom  the  god  loved. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates 
the  young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and 
declares  his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  in- 
sistent. She  disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks, 
fashions  a  flute  and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates 
by  her  dance  the  accents  of  the  flute. 

The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

Joyous  tumult.     A  general  dance.     Daphnis  and  Chloe.    ■  Dorcon. 

*It  appears  from  the  list  of  instruments  in  French  that  Ravel  makes  a  distinction  between  the  tambour 
and  the  caisse  tlaire.     Each  is  described  in  French  treatises  as  a  side  or  snare  drum. 

t  John  F.  Rowbotham  in  his  "History  of  Music"  (vol.  I,  p.  45)  makes  this  entertaining  comment  on 
the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  as  told  by  Ovid:  "If  he  (Pan)  constructed  his  Pan-pipe  out  of  the  body  of  the 
nymph  Syrinx,  who  was  changed  into  a  reed,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  his  views  were  not  limited  to 
playing  a  requiem  over  her  grave,  but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  other  nymph  in  his  eye  who  was 
not  changed  into  a  reed.  If  the  metamorphosed  Syrinx  really  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  instrument,  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  in  the  words  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  about  a  totally  different  event,  'It 
began  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  wull  end  wi'  a  lass.'" 

See  also  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastically  ironical  "Pan  et  la  Syrinx"  ("Moralites  legendaires").  "O  nuit 
d'ete!  maladie  inconnue,  que  tu  nous  fais  mal!" — P.  H. 
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THIRD  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  12 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  ....       Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  modetato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Brahms  . 
Sibelius   . 


Tragic"  Overture,  Op.  81 


"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the 
Finnish  Folk-Epic  "Kalevala" 


Strauss 


Tone-Poem,  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  ("Death  and 
Transfiguration"),  Op.  24 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 .    .    .    .    .  Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the   government  of  Viatka,   Russia,  May  7.  1840;  died    at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the' 
Symphony   Society   at   the   Metropolitan   Opera   House,    New   York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow..  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.     She  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. f 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as'  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk.  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  -of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 
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goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness !  Happiness !  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  §  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiledj  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  1  And  all 
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this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
-  into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

^"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


"Tragic"  Overture;,  Op.  8i Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Although  the  "Tragic"  Overture  is  Op.  81,  and  the  "Academic" 
Op.  80,  the  "Tragic"  was  composed  and  performed  before  the  "Aca- 
demic"; it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  fourth  Philhar- 
monic concert  at  Vienna  in  1880;  *    it  was  published  in  1881.     The 


*  Yet  some  German  commentators  give  January  4, 1881,  and  Breslau,  as  the  date  and  the  place  of  the  first 
performance  of  both  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic." 
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first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  29,  1881. 

The  overture  has  been  characterized  as  "a  tragedy  not  of  actual 
happenings,  but  of  soul  life."  No  hero,  no  event,  suggested  programme 
music  or  any  specific  musical  portrayal,  although  Hanslick,  sworn 
partisan  of  Brahms,  says  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  associate  the  over- 
ture with  any  particular  tragedy,  that  tragedy  is  "Hamlet."  The 
secondary  theme  in  F  is  associated  by  some  with  Ophelia,  and  the  epi- 
sode in  B-flat  major  with  Fortinbras.  Others  remember  that  Dingel- 
stedt  in  1876  wished  to  organize  a  "Faust"  Festival,  and  Brahms,  asked 
whether  he  would  write  the  music,  expressed  his  willingness.  To  them 
this  overture  is  a  "Faust"  overture.* 

The  "Tragic"  Overture  may  be  said  to  be  a  musical  characterization 
of  the  principles  of  tragedy  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or  Lessing;  it 
mirrors,  as  Reimann  puts  it,  the  grandeur,  the  loftiness,  the  deep  earnest- 
ness, of  tragic  character;  "calamities,  which  an  inexorable  fate  has 
imposed  on  him,  leave  the  hero  guilty;  the  tragic  downfall  atones  for  the 
guilt;  this  downfall,  which  by  purifying  the  passions  and  awakening 
fear  and  pity  works  on  the  race  at  large,  brings  expiation  and  redemp- 
tion to  the  hero  himself."  Or  as  Dr.  Deiters  says:  "In  this  work 
we  see  a  strong  hero  battling  with  an  iron  and  relentless  fate;  passing 
hopes  of  victory  cannot  alter  an  impending  destiny.  We  do  not  care 
to  inquire  whether  the  composer  had  a  special  tragedy  in  his  mind,  or 
if  so,  which  one;  those  who  remain  musically  unconvinced  by  the 
unsurpassably  powerful  theme,  would  not  be  assisted  by  a  particular 
suggestion." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  strings. 

The  work  begins  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  After  two 
introductory  fortissimo  chords  the  first  theme  is  announced  against 
a  drum-roll  by  strings.  The  first  portion  of  the  theme  is  repeated  by 
wood-wind,  violas,  violoncellos,  double-basses,  supported  at  times  by 
brass.  A  subsidiary  theme  appears  in  violins  and  violas.  Wind  instru- 
ments sing  an  expressive  syncopated  passage;  the  first  section  of  the  chief 

*  See  Kalbeck's  "Johannes  Brahms,"  vol.  iii.,  Part  I.,  pp.  257-259  (Berlin,  1910). 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  check 
for  $10,539.26,  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  at 
Symphony  Hall,  December  16th,  at  which 
Madame  Melba,  Mr.  Kreisler,  Dr.  Muck  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  ser- 
vices, and  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  donated 
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Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 
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theme  is  intoned  by  wood- wind  and  strings  in  unison;  second  trom- 
bone and  bass  tuba  have  a  descending  and  pianissimo  motive.  The 
second  theme,  a  song  in  F  major,  is  given  to  violins,  accompanied 
by  strings,  clarinets,  bassoons.  Two  episodes  with  fresh  material 
follow.  In  the  development  the  first  theme  and  the  trombone  tuba 
theme  are  especially  used.  The  second  and  song  theme  is  soon  crowded 
out  by  the  chief  theme,  which  is  augmented  and  still  more  passionate. 
The  first  section  of  the  overture  is  so  much  developed  that  it  often 
seems  the  true  free  fantasia;  the  fantasia  is  comparatively  short, — 
comparatively,  for  the  working-out  is  elaborate,  but  the  enormous 
length  of  the  first  section  makes  the  fantasia  seem  short.  The  third 
section  contains  the  conclusion-period  of  the  first,  with  some  deviations 
from  the  original  plan;  it  leads  to  a  short  coda. 


"The  Swan  oe  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsenn")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
" Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  4.  "  Lemminkainen's  Homefaring").* 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 

*  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  '  Iiiad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  |  Mababharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'_  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,,led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the_  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenceum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha' was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lbnnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  baliads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleya,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,_  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli.  He  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  '  Pau-Puk-Keewis.' " 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  Temminkainen 
asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk  of 
Hiisi  on  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river. 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow. 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
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heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  violoncello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  fare- 
well sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  qlimax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 

•  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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"Tod  und  Verklarung''  ("Death  and  Transfiguration"),  Tone- 
poem  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was 
published  at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeine  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,    1897. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  f  and 
scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong, 
strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf , 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  'Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 

t  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"Musikasthetische  Streitf ragen "  (1898),  about  von  Bulow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
aJStudy  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ztige 
Spielt  em  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf 's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon,  . 
Und  nocb  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 

Kampfesmud'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlafios,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  ubend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein,  ~ 
Suchet,  ach !  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 
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The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp: — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the/room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  bjr  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play — 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,-  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go !  "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it 
never.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradu- 
ally, he  can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the 
last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the 
eye  with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

* 
*    * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death. motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A.  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied 
by  horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
Childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 
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II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly- 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  JJJ) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal 
elaboration  of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Trans- 
figuration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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'Phone,  Riverside  7823 


Teacher  of  Singing       Mezzo-Soprano 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 
(Jessie  G.  Fenner)  NEW  YORK 

'PHONE,  1274  BRYANT 


Concert  Violinist  Instructor 

Teacher  of  many  now  well-known  artists 

The  Kriens  Symphony  Club.     American  orchestral  school 

(125  players,  men,  women,  boys,  girls).      A  few  vacancies 

Also  a  piano  department 

KRIENS  STUDIO:    303  CARNEGIE  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


Lo»fe  Arthur  Russell     A  RA™si^N  gf&FS!?™ 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  ete. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.    Schirmer,  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

(Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 
ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Director 
Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL 
East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 


Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Studio 
1339  UNION  STREET 


Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty -four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 


703  CARNEGIE  HALL 


IR 


Price  50  cents,  Music  Stores 


SOPRANO 

CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 


UFMANN 

VOCAL     STUDIOS 

The  Lehmann  Method 
601     CARNEGIE    HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER.  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 
•   Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 
1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Mail  address 

No.  1 1  Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOCAL    TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 
ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio,  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


'Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

IAGGERTY-SNELL    TEA0CFHER  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 


337  WEST  85th  STREET 


Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


STUDIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


Directors 


{  S.  C.  YON 
•    •    I  P.  A.  YON 
VOCAL.  PIANO,  ORGAN,  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

D    a     vnvi    n :„*    )   St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 

f.  A.   YUM.  Urgan.st  -j   Academy  of  Mount  St   Vincent.  New  York 

S.  C.  YON.  Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  The  Cluny.  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  I  Oth 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

3 1 2  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Jill 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 

Based  on  INKER-FEELING,  REASONING  and 

DRILLS 

CONSTRDCTIVE,  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 

MEMORIZING,  14  Guides,    S10.00 
RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,  not  do  re  mi 
IMPROVISING 

95,220  MODULATIONS,  HARMONIC  DICTATION, 
and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 

one  given  tone 
TRANSPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 
SENTENCES 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERFIELD 
ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 
109  WEST  45TH   STREET 
New  York  City  Tel.  Bryant  3247 


ELIZABETH  S1EDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street,  Tei..  B.B.  3529R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..B.B.3I80 


CONCERT   PIANIST  AND  TEACHE 

Principles  of  Joseffy  and  Leschetizky 
Methods 

303.XARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


■ 
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Thirty-second  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  14 
1     .     AT  8.15 

AND  THE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 
AT  2.30 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,      MANAGER 


jROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 

a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 

Hence  the  child  should  receive 

its   early    impressions   from   a 

Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone. is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on/'  Consider,  too,  that 
a  SteinwTay  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1 91 7- 1 91 8 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 

Griinberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen,  S. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                  Belinski,  M.             Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.                    Folgmann,  E.           Warnke.  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A, 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

Enclish  Horn. 

Bass  Claeine 

r. 

Contra- Bassoon 

Battles,  A.    " 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrma'nn,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets  . 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E 

Heim,  G, 
Mann,  J. 
.  Nappi,  G: 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tvmpani. 

Percussion 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Zahn,  F.             Gardner,  C 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall.  J.  P. 

Rogers,  L.  J 

DURABILITY 


THE   distinctive    tone  quality  and  sensitive  touch  of  the 
Knabe  make  an  irresistible  appeal. 
'The  perfect  craftsmanship  and  fine  materials  that  enter  into  its 
making  preserve  this  beauty  of  tone  and  action  for  generations. 
Exquisite  workmanship,  perfect  action  and  wonderful  dura- 
bility make  the  Knabe  the  wisest  investment  for  your  home. 
"The  Piano  for  a  Lifetime" 
Uprights  from  $550         Qrands  from  $750 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-second  Season  in  New  York         v 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  14 
AT  8.15     ■. 


PROGRAMME. 


Mozart 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


I.  Allegi-o  molto. 

IT.  Andante. 

EEL  Menuetto:  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


Berlioz       .         .        Three  Orchestral  Pieces  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony 
"Romeo  and  Juliet" 
I.     Queen  Mab. 
II.     Garden  Scene. 
III.     Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  .  .  .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra,— twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially ;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  lafighed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterwards  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  "  It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.     They  would  have  dragged 
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everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart, "who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

He  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14, 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  "unpublished."  Tiie 
two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783 
and  1786.  The  latter  one,  in  D,  was  performed  in  Prague  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in  publishing  Mozart's 
compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The 
two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788. 
Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December  21, 
1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the  "second 
Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund."  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture,  Leonora," 
by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flo  tow;  excerpts  from 
Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C.  Guenther,  T. 
Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein.  Mme.  Minna 
Muller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria  from  "Lucia," 
Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National  Song."     Mr.  J.  E. 


Two  new  collections  oj  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$4.50  net  $2.00  net 

3  East  43d  St!         G.  SCHIRMER  New  York 


Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic]  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica," and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bache  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp 
mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's  favorite"). 

The  latest  performance  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  on  March  6,  19 15. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and  clari- 
nets on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were  neces- 
sarily changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection  with 
this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first  score 
has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all  over 
the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persistently 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert  "f  (December  29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings.  J  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  August  is,  1851.  Mr. 
John  S.  EHvight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with  mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have 
the  impression  that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  West." 

tBysome  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  before 
it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

JAn  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its_  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  roomand  said:  "You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?  "  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  6  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the 
accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it! " — W.  F.  A. 
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sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato 
by  the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the 
surprising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a 
continuous  melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic 
figure,  which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The 
true  melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition  of 
the  first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some 
find  reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fuhl 
es,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in 
"Idomeneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  passage- work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes 
thematic  importance.  The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modula- 
tions in  chromatic  ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first 
rhythmic  motive  appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of 
wood- wind  instruments  and  figuration  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  the 
repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 
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The  finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest, 
almost  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cantabile  second  theme  in  B-fiat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then 
by  the  wood-wind.  In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.  The  free  fantasia 
is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes 
of  the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical 
with  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that 
the  key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of 
any  similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


Three  Orchestral  Pieces:  Queen  Mab,  Garden  Scene,  and 
Grand  Fete  at  CapulET's,  from  Dramatic  Symphony,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet" Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre,  France,  December  n,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869.) 

"Rom6o  et  Juliette,"  grand  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos 
for  voices,  and  a  prologue  in  choral  recitative  after  Shakespeare  by 
F,mile  Deschamps,  was  sketched  in  1829,  composed  in  1839,  produced 
in  1839,  revised  and  published  as  a  whole  in  1847.  (The  strophes  of 
the  prologue  had  previously  been  published  for  voice  and  piano.)  A 
second  and  revised  edition  was  published  in  1857.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Nicolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839,  at  the 
Conservatory,  Paris.  Berlioz  conducted.  Adolphe  Joseph  Louis 
Alizard  sang  the  part  of  Friar  Laurence;   Alexis  Dupont,  the  scherzetto 
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of  Queen  Mab;  Mme.  Wideman,  the  strophes  of  the  prologue,  in  place 
of  Rosine  Stoltz,  who  had  been  announced.  Mme.  Stoltz  sang  at  the 
second  performance  on  December  12  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
performance  of  the  complete  work  outside  of  Paris  was  at  Vienna, 
January  2,  1846,  in  a  concert  organized  by  Berlioz.  The  singers  were 
Betty  Bury,  Behringer,  tenor,  and  Josef  Staudigl,  bass. 

Berlioz  called  the  work  a  "grand  symphony  with  chorus."  On 
September  22,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferrand  that  he  had  finished 
it.  "  It  is  equivalent  to  an  opera  in  two  acts  and  will  fill  out  a  concert ; 
there  are  fourteen  movements." 

There  is  an  Introduction  Combats.  Chorus  with  contralto  solo, 
strophes  for  contralto.  "Queen  Mab"  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus 
Part  II.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House.  Part  III. 
Capulet's  Garden.  Part  IV.  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Dream  Fairy. 
Juliet's  Funeral  Procession.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Finale.  Fight  of  Capulets  and  Montagues.  Air  of  Friar  Laurence. 
Oath  of  Reconciliation. 

Berlioz  wrote  as  a  preface:  "Although  voices  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, this  is  not  a  concert-opera,  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with 
chorus.  If  song  occurs  in  the  beginning,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which  sen- 
timents and  passions  should  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra.     It  is  njore- 
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over  to  introduce  gradually  in  the  musical  development  choral  masses, 
whose  too  sudden  appearance  would  do  harm  to  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position. Thus  the  prologue,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  pro- 
logue by  Shakespeare  himself,  the  chorus  exposes  the  action,  is  sung  by 
only  fourteen  voices.  Later  is  heard,  behind  the  scene,  the  male 
chorus  of  Capulets;  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  women  and  men 
take  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  two  choruses  of  Capulets 
and  Montagues  appear  with  Friar  Laurence;  and  at  the  end  the  three 
choruses  are  united." 

Scherzo:  "QuKSN  Mab." 

This  is  a  fantasia  on  Mercutio's  speech : — 

"O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you." 

For  the  scherzetto  of  the  prologue,  Deschamps  had  written  this  version, 
which  Mercutio  sings  with  a  small  band  of  followers.  The  orchestral 
scherzo  of  Part  I.  was  suggested,  of  course,  by  the  same  version.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Deschamps  did  not  translate  from  Shake- 
speare; he  versified  a  French  text  arranged  by  Berlioz. 

Mab,  la  messagere 
Fluette  et  legere! 
Elle  a  pour  char  une  coque  de  noix 
Que  l'ecureuil  a  faconnee; 
Les  doigts  le  l'arraignee 
Ont  file  ses  harnois. 
#  Durant  les  nuits,  la  fee,  en  ce  mince  equipage, 

Galloppe  follement  dans  le  cerveau  d'un  page 
Qui  reve  espiegle  tour 
Ou  molle  serenade 
Au  clair  de  lune  sous  la  tour. 
En  poursuivant  sa  promenade 
La  petite  reine  s'abat 
Sur  le  col  bronze  d'un  soldat. 
II  reve  canonnades 
Et  vives  estocades. 
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Le  tambour!  la  trompette!  il  s'eveille,  et  d'abord 
Jure,  et  prie  en  jurant  toujours,  puis  se  rendort 

Et  ronfle  avec  ses  camarades. 

C'est  Mab  qui  fait  ce  bacchanal ! 
C'est  elle  encor  qui,  dans  un  rc-ve,  habille 
La  jeune  fille, 

Et  la  ramene  au  bal. 

Mais  le  coq  chante,  le  jour  brille, 

Mab  fuit  comme  un  eclair 
Dans  l'air. 

And  thus  was  Shakespeare  understood  in  France  even  during  the  ro- 
mantic days.  "La  jeune  fille" — and  Mab  dressing  her  for  the  ball! 
Prestissimo:  F  major,  3-8.  Soft  chords  of  the  wood- wind  alternate 
with  strings.  The  first  violins  attempt  every  now  and  then  to  play 
the  first  theme.  At  last  second  violins  and  violas  furnish  an  accompany- 
ing figure,  and  the  first  violins  play  the  chief  theme,  always  pianissimo 
and  leggiero.  Subsidiary  themes  are  brought  in.  The  chief  theme 
returns.  The  periods  are  repeated,  beginning  in  D-flat  major  and 
modulating  gradually  to  G  major.  Flutes  and  oboes  play  the  theme 
in  this  tonality,  but  soon  the  prevailing  key  comes  back  and  four 
bassoons  in  unison  play  the  beginning  of  the  chief  theme.  The  first 
trio,  D  minor,  is  supposed  by  some  as  a  reference  to  the  "love  magic 
of  Mab."  Flute  and  English  horn  sing  a  melody  in  octaves  under 
trills  and  sustained  harmonies  in  harmonics  (altissimo)  in  divided  first 
violins.  There  are  accompanying  harp  harmonics.  The  theme  of 
the  preceding  Prestissimo  appears  as  a  counter-subject  in  the  violas. 
There  is  a  short  transition  to  the  chief  theme  (violoncellos).  The 
second  Trio,  with  its  horn  fanfares,  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  soldier 
dreaming  of  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades ;  who  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
at  waking,  and  sleeps  again.  The  original  ending  of  this  movement 
was  thought  to  be  too  abrupt.  Frankowski  *  persuaded  Berlioz  of  this 
in  Vienna.  Berlioz  wrote  the  coda  that  now  stands  in  the  published 
work  and  destroyed  the  first. 

*  Frankowski  was  a.  Polish  violinist  who  lived  for  some  time  atBlois,  France,  and  then  travelled  with 
Ernst,  the  famous  violinist,  as  first  violin  in  accompaniment  and  as  his  private  secretary. 
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The  movement  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  two  pairs  of  antique  cymbals,  two  harps,  strings. 


Capulet's  Garden:  Love  Scene. 

Berlioz  gave  this  excuse  for  the  employment  of  orchestral  speech 
rather  than  lyrical  declamation  in  this  scene:  "If,  in  the  celebrated 
scenes  of  the  garden  and  the  tomb,  the  dialogue  of  the  two  lovers,  the 
a  parte  of  Juliet  and  the  passionate  bursts  of  Romeo,  are  not  sung,  if 
the  duets  of  love  and  despair  are  intrusted  to  the  orchestra,  the  reasons 
are  many  and  easily  understood.  First,  and  this  is  enough  to  justify 
the  composer,  the  work  is  a  symphony  and  not  an  opera.  Secondly, 
duets  of  this  kind  have  been  treated  vocally  a  thousand  times  and  by 
the  greatest  masters,  so  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  interesting  to  attempt 
another  mode  of  expression.  Again,  the  sublimity  of  such  love  makes  its 
portraiture  so  dangerous  a  task  to  the  musician  that  he  is  obliged  to 
give  to  his  fancy  a  latitude  that  the  precise  meaning  of  words  to  be  sung 
would  not  allow  him,  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  instrumental  speech,  a 
language  richer,  more  varied,  less  fixed,  and  by  reason  of  its  very  vague- 
ness immeasurably  more  puissant  in  such  a  case." 

The  Adagio,  A  major,  6-8,  begins  dreamily  with  the  strings.  The  pace 
quickens  somewhat  with  the  appearance  of  Juliet  upon  the  balcony. 
The  love  theme  is  sung  by  horn  and  violoncellos.  The  first  theme  re- 
turns, but  soon  the  love  theme  appears,  still  more  expressive,  clearer, 
more  sonorous.  There  are  rich  and  varied  developments  of  this  love 
theme,  and  there  are  interrupting  free  episodes.  Thus  after  a  short 
Allegro  agitato  there  is  a  broadly  flowing  cantilena.  The  love  theme  is 
sung  for  the  third  time,  at  lesser  length,  and  there  is  less  rapturous  hope 
in  the  song. 

The  movement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, four  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 
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Romeo  Alone:  Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House. 

Romeo,  as  unbidden  guest,  has  met  Juliet  at  the  ball.  Wildly  in  love 
he  forgets  his  Rosaline,  whose  charms  are  minutely  catalogued  by  Mer- 
cutio;  but  knowing  that  Juliet  is  of  the  rival  house,  and  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  After  recitative-like  phrases 
of  the  first  violins  and  interrupting  harmonies  by  the  wood-wind  and 
other  strings,  a  pathetic  theme  is  sung  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  later  by 
first  violins.  This  theme  is  developed  and  interrupted  by  dance  music, 
which  has  already  been  heard  in  the  prologue.  The  tempo  changes  from 
Andante  malinconico  e  sostenuto  to  Larghetto  espressivo,  and  wood- wind 
instruments  sing  the  song  of  Romeo's  love  over  arpeggios  in  the  'cellos. 
Tambourines  give  at  intervals  the  dance  rhythm.  With  the  Allegro  in 
F  major,  2-2,  Romeo  is  again  in  the  ball-room.  The  dance  theme  is 
worked  up  elaborately  to  a  brilliant  pitch.  The  theme  of  the  preceding 
Larghetto  is  used  as  a  counter-subject  by  wood-wind  and  brass.  A 
chromatically  descending  theme  in  half  notes  suddenly  checks  the  gayety 
of  the  throng  and  the  lovers'  rapture.  The  Montague  is  recognized,  but 
Capulet's  words  to  Tybalt — 

"I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement" — 

have  their  way,  and  the  revel  is  resumed,  although  the  voice  of  the  la- 
menting Romeo  is  heard,  as  he  steals  from  the  fete  to  wait  in  Juliet's 
garden.  A  jubilant  coda  brings  the  close.  The  chromatic  strife- 
motive  sounds  ominously  in  the  basses.  The  movement  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  triangles,  two  tambourines,  two  harps,  strings. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  FEBRUARY  16 
AT  2.30 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16,   1918 

CHANGE   IN   PROGRAMME 

Instead  of  "Sappho"  the  final  number  will  be  Goldmark's 
Overture  "Sakuntala" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 
AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn     .         .         Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 


I.  Adagio:  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Tschaikowsky  ......         Serenade  for  Strings,  Op.  48 

I.  Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non  troppo;,  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse. 

III.  Elegia:  Larghetto  eiegiaco. 

IV.  Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante;  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Goldmark Overture  to  "Sappho" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquenne's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (18 10),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  A  ncora! 
ancara!'  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh: 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
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humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 
setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1S01)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1802- 1803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter- theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  jj,  with  modulation  to  E-flat  major;  (3)  E-flat 
major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;    (4)  full  orchestra  f,  then  piano  with  the  melody 

*William  Foster  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he 
chose  this  movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an 
enormous  bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto :  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the  tonic. 
.  IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 


Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765.  Sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 
to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden  be- 
queathed to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  the  "  Ham- 
berger"  house  in  which  Beethoven  also  once  lived,  a  man  appeared, 
and  said:  "I  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn  was  intensely 
amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for  one  season 
was  as  follows:  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  for  an 
opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds  for  six 
symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two  hundred 
pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as  many  con- 
certs under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guarantee  for 
a  benefit  concert.  Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden  with  the 
bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn  had 
five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.     His  family 
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lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  a  revolutionary.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra; 
and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until 
in  18 15,  on  November  25,  he  died  in  his  own  house,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse*  in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as 
"a  finished  performer;  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra, 
but  it  was  exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, no  man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings 
and  princes  for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin 
was  the  celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  elegantly 
embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by  the  way, 
in  1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  the  "  many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  pre- 
serve the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among 
these  other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and 
"the  bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The  stockings  were  wrought 
in  Gardiner's  factory.     In  the  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice, 

*Beethoven  had  written  a  long  letter  to  him  on  June  ist  of  that  year  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  works  in  England.  Hearing  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  expressing  his  grief,  "as 
he  was  a  noble  man  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood." 


1917  TWENTIETH  SEASON  1918 

Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People 

Saturday  Afternoon,  February  23,   1918 
ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  of  New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
Soloist,    GUIOMAR    NOVAES 


PROGRAMME 

1.  Symphony  in  D  minor  (The  Clock)         ....  Haydn 

1.  Adagio:  Presto. 

2.  Andante. 

3.  Minuetto: 

4.  Finale:  Vivace. 

2.  Concerto  in  F  minor  for  Piano  with  Orchestra  .  .  .  Chopin 

1.  Maestoso. 

2.  Larghetto. 

3.  Finale. 

MISS  NOVAES 

3.  a.  Valse  Lente  )   t         <<c  ,   .  ,,       .  n  ,., 

b.Pizzicati    \ from  sylvia  •       •       •;;,,,-       ■    •  Dellbes 
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Carnegie  Hall.     Price,  1 0  cents.    By  mail,  13  cents. 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  on  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  33  West  42nd  Street,  Room  1202. 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2568.    Also  at  the  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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that  "good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  generous  to  extravagance. 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  n,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  "presided 
at  the  harpsichord";  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.  The 
Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  cities  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August  15,  1795. 
The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert-hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room ;  and, 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for 
one  hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 


Serenade  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  48  .  .  Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in    the   government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;   died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  friend  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek 
from  Kamenka,  on  October  22,  1880:  "You  can  imagine,  dear  friend, 
that  recently  my  Muse  has  been  very  benevolent,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  written  two  long  works  very  rapidly:  a  Festival' Overture  for 
the  Exhibition  and  a  Serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra. 
The  overture  will  be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of 
enthusiasm;  therefore  it  has  no  great  artistic  value.  The  Serenade, 
on  the  contrary,  I  wrote  from  an  inward  impulse ;  I  felt  it,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  this  work  is  not  without  artistic  qualities. ' '  The  overture 
was  "The  Year  18 12,"  Op.  49,  written  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Saviour,  Moscow.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  had  requested 
it.  "  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me,"  wrote  Tschaikowsky  to  Mme. 
von  Meek,  "than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  refuse." 

On  September  5,  1881,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  from  Kamenka: 
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"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could'  hear  my  Serenade  properly  per- 
formed. It  loses  so  much  on  the  piano,  and  I  think  the  middle  move- 
ments— played  by  the  violins — would  win  your  sympathy.  As  regards 
the  first  and  last  movements  you  are  right.  They  are  merely  a  play 
of  sounds,  and  do  not  touch  the  heart.  The  first  movement  is  my 
homage  to  Mozart;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style,  and 
I  should  be  delighted  if  I  thought  I  had  in  any  way  approached  my 
model.  Do  not  laugh,  dear,  at  my  zeal  in  standing  up  for  my  latest 
creation.  Perhaps  my  paternal  feelings  are  so  warm  because  it  is  the 
youngest  child  of  my  fancy."  * 

The  Serenade,  dedicated  to  Constantin  Albrecht,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Moscow,  January  28,  1882.  Brdmannsdorfer  conducted 
the  performance. 

There  are  references  to  the  Serenade  in  other  letters  of  Tschaikowsky. 
He  heard  a  performance  of  it  at  Tifiis  in  April,  1886,  at  a  concert  of  the 
Musical  Society,  by  "a  very  poor,  thin  orchestra  ...  to  a  public  which 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  ...  I  had  certainly  not  expected  to  find 
my  music  so  widely  known  in  Tifiis.  My  operas  are  played  oftener 
here  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  am  pleased  that  'Mazeppa'  is  such  a 
great  favorite."  A  concert  consisting  wholly  of  his  works  was  given 
at  Tifiis  in  his  honor  that  month.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  An- 
dante and  Valse  at  a  concert  in  Petrograd,  March  17,  1887,  when  he 
appeared  there  for  the  first  time  as  a  concert  conductor.  The  Serenade 
was  performed  at  his  first  concert  in  Hamburg,  January  22,  1888.  The 
Elegia  at  Prague,  February  19,  1888,  and  the  whole  Serenade,  February 

*  The  translation  of  these  letters  is  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarcb. 
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21 ;  at  Paris  in  February,  1888,  played  by  Colonne's  orchestra  at  the 
house  of  N.  Benardaky,  and  at  Chatelet  concerts  March  4  and  1 1 ;  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  London  in  March,  1888,  when  he  made  his 
first  appearance  there — -"The  Serenade  pleased  most,  and  I  was  recalled 
three  times,  which  means  a  good  deal  from  the  reserved  London 
public.  The  Variations  (from  the  Third  Suite)  were  not  so  much 
liked,  but  all  the  same  they  elicited  hearty  applause." 

The  first  performance  of  the  Serenade  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch 
conductor,  January  23,  1885.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
bert, Allegro  from  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Liszt,  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 
(sung  by  Marianne  Brandt) ;  Schumann,  Symphony  in  D  minor, 
No.  4;  Tschaikowsky,  Serenade  for  strings;  tVagner,  Vorspiel  und 
Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  (Marianne  Brandt  and  orchestra). 

I.  Movement  in  the  form  of  a  Sonatina.  Andante  non  troppo,  6-8, 
A  minor.  Allegro  moderato,  6-8,  C  major.  The  Allegro,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  Andante,  is  practically  in  the  traditional  sonatina  form; 
"an  abridgment  of  the  sonata-form  with  a  shorter  exposition  and  less 
elaborate  working  out."  The  second  theme,  G  major,  given  to  the 
first  violins  and  the  violas  in  octaves,  rises  to  full  force  and  leads  back 
to  the  chief  theme.  The  second  theme  then  appears  in  the  ruling 
tonality. 

II.  Valse:  Moderato,  Tempo  di  valse,  3-4,  G  major.  Mr.  Apthorp 
found  that  the  melody  has  "something  of  the  Spanish  character,  a 
quality  which  is,  however,  not  additionally  emphasized  by  any  essen- 
tially Spanish  rhythm  in  the. accompaniment." 

III.  Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco,  3-4,  D  major.  There  are  two 
motives.  The  second,  poco  piu  animato,  is  accompanied  by  triplets 
pizzicati.  After  the  climax  a  cadenza  for  first  violins  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme.  In  the  Coda  the  second  motive  is  used,  but 
the  first  brings  the  end. 

IV.  Finale.  Tema  Russo.  Andante,  2-4.  Allegro  con  spirito,  2-4. 
C  major.  The  theme  of  the  Andante  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  In 
the  Allegro  two  subjects  are  employed:  the  first  of  a  jig-like  nature;  the 
second  is  given  to  the  violoncellos.  After  a  general  pause  violoncellos 
and  double-basses  have  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment, fff,  Molto  meno  mosso,  marcatissimo.  Thus  a  relationship 
between  this  theme  and  the  chief  theme  of  the  final  Allegro  is  shown. 
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Overture,  "Sappho,"  Op.  44  ...,.' Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  died  at  Vienna,  January  3,  1915.) 

The  overture  "Sappho"  was  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Vienna,  November  26,  1893. 

The  story  of  Sappho  is  told  quaintly  by  Thomas  Heywood  in  his 
"Gunaikeion;  or,  Nine  Bookes  of  various  History  concerninge  Women" 
(London,  1624) : — ■ 

"Elianus  affirmes  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Seaman dr onius ;  Plato 
of  Ariston ;  Suidas  and  other  Greeke  writers  deliuer  to  vs  that  there  were 
two  of  that  name,  the  one  called  Erixia,  a  much  celebrated  Poetesse 
(who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Alcaus  of  Pitthacus,  and  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus)  who  first  deuised  the  vse  of  the  Lyre  or  Harpe  with 
a  quill;  some  giue  her  the  honor  to  bee  the  inuentor  of  the  Lyricke 
verse:  the  other  was  called  Sapho  Mitelaena  long  after  her  who  was 
a  singer  .  .  .  ,  shee  published  many  rare  and  famous  Poems  amongst  the 
Greekes,  and  therefore  had  the  honour  to  bee  called  the  tenth  Muse, 
the  reason  why  she  fell  in  loue  with  Phaon,  Pliny  attributes  to  the 
vertue  of  an  hearbe,*  but  Baptista  Egnatius  a  later  writer  and  exquisite 
both  in  the  Greeke  and  Latin  tongues,  in  transferring  this  fable  from 
the  originall  into  the  Roman  tongue,  as  likewise  others  of  his  opinion, 
conclude,  that  Phaon  was  of  the  profession  of  such  as  get  their  liuing 
by  transporting  passengers  from  one  side  of  a  riuer  vnto  another,  a 
plaine  Ferrie-man,  and  that  it  happened  vpon  a  time  that  Venus 
coming  to  the  place  where  he  kept  his  passage,  without  demanding  any 
hyre  he  gaue  her  a  free  transportage,  not  knowing  to  whom  it  was  hee 
did  that  courtesie,  no  way  suspecting  she  had  beene  a  goddesse :  This, 
Venus  tooke  so  gratefully  that  she  thought  to  requite  his  freenesse  with 
a  bountie  farre  transcending  the  value  of  his  paines.  Shee  therefore 
gaue  him  an  Alablaster  box  full  of  a  most  pretious  vnguent  (teaching 
him  how  to  apply  it)  with  which  he  no  sooner  annoynted  his  face,  but 

*  See  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Book  xxii.,  chap.  8:  "Of  the  hearbe 
or  thistle  commonly  called  Centum-Capita,  i.e.,  the  hundred  heads."  There  was  a  belief  that  the  root  of 
a  certain  white  eringo  made  the  man  that  found  it  "very  amiable  and  beloved  of  women;  which  was  the  reason 
(men  say)  that  lady  Sappho  was  so  enamoured  on  the  Yong  Knight  Phao  of  Lesbos." — P.  H. 
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hee  instantly  became  of  all  mortall  creatures  the  most  beautiful,  of 
whom  the  Lesbian  damsels  grew  inamoured,  but  especially  hee  was 
ardently  and  most  affectionately  beloved  of  Sapho.  Phaon  hauing 
occasion  to  pass  from  Lesbos  into  Cicilie,  shee  was  tortured  in  soule 
for  his  absence,  intimating  that  it  was  done  in  despight  or  disgrace  of 
her;  first  purposed  to  cast  herself  from  Leucate,  a  high  promontorie  in 
Bpyre,  doune  into  the  Sea,  which  she  after  did;  yet  before  she  would 
attempt  it,  she  first  in  an  Epistle  thought  by  all  the  allurements  of  a 
womans  wit,  to  call  him  backe  againe  into  his  countrey;  which  Ouid 
in  her  behalf  e  most  feelingly  hath  exprest."  Hey  wood,  the  "prose 
Shakespeare,"  then  gives  a  version  of  the  celebrated  poem  attributed 
by  some  to  Ovid  and  Englished  by  Alexander  Pope,  but  his  version 
has  not  the  homely  sweetness  of  diction  that  characterized  certain 
plays  by  him.  "From  that  Rocke,"  adds  Heywood,  "Shee  cast  her 
selfe  headlong  into  the  Sea,  and  so  perished." 

But  the  description  of  Sappho  and  her  art  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Row- 
botham  in  his  History  of  Music  (vol.  ii.,  chapter  v.)  will  serve  better 
as  a  gloss  on  Goldmark's  overture : — 

"The  scene  of  our  history  shifts  to  Lesbos,  where  the  nightingales 
sang  the  sweetest  of  all  Greece,  and  the  head  of  Orpheus  and  his  lyre 
had  floated  here  after  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  Hebrus.  The 
sea  tuned  his  waves  to  melody,  and  the  islands  sang  as  it  passed  by. 
And  the  head  of  Orpheus  was  buried  in  Lesbos.  And  the  wheat  of 
Lesbos  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  vines  ran  trailing  on  the  ground, 
so  that  little  children  could  pick  the  grapes  by  stretching  out  their 
hand.  And  here  was  Sappho  singing.  And  we  may  picture  her  sit- 
ting in  some  marble  court  overlooking  the  iEgean,  among  her  com- 
panions and  her  loves.  And  there  was  Cydno,  and  Anactorie,*  and 
Andromeda,  and  Gyrinna,  and  Eunice,  and  Gongyla,  and  Erinna, 
who  had  to  leave  them  all  and  go  back  to  her  spinning  again;  and 
Atthis,  and  Telesippa,  and  Megara.  And  these  last  were  the  three 
she  loved  the  most.  And  she  was  a  little  dark  woman  with  black  hair, 
and  Alcseus  says  that  she  had  a  beautiful  smile.  And  she  had  the  pas- 
sions of  Semiramis.  .  .  .  And  the  story  that  she  drowned  herself  for  the 
love  of  Phaon  I  do  not  believe,  but  think  it  was  one  of  the  many  fables 
which  the  Lesbians  conjured  up  about  their  Queen  of  Women. f  For 
the  story  reads  like  our  own  legend  of  Faust.  For  Phaon  was 'an  old 
ferryman  who  used  to  ferry  people  across  the  river  Cayster,  and  Venus 
gave  him  a  box  of  magic  ointment,  which  changed  him  from  an  old 
man  into  a  young,  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  every  one  who  saw 

*  Compare  Swinburne's  "Anactoria." 

t  Yet  a  mediaeval  commentator  on  Horace  refers  to  Sappho's  "complaining,  even  in  Hades,  of  her 
Lesbian _ fellow-maidens  for  not  loving  the  youth  with  whom  she  was  herself  so  much  in  love"  (see  Horace's 
Carm.,  ii.  13,  14). 
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him  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  all  the  women  in  Lesbos  were  after  him. 
But  other  accounts  say  that  he  had  found  that  magical  herb  called 
Erynge  or  centum  capita,  which  is  not  found  once  in  a  century,  but 
whoever  has  the  good  luck  to  find  it,  he  shall  straight  be  loved  of  any 
of  the  opposite  sex  that  behold  him.  Sq  it  seems  we  are  in  the  land  of 
legend  when  we  get  to  Phaon.*  And  Sappho  had  been  married  to  a 
wealthy  Andrian  of  the  name  of  Gercolus,  when  she  was  very  young. 
And  she  had  a  little  daughter,  named  Cleis,  and  she  says  somewhere, 
'  I  have  a  little  daughter,  and  she  is  like  golden  flowers,  and  I  would 
not  give  her  for  all  the  wealth  of  Lydia,  or  even  for  my,  own  dear  Lesbos.' 
But  when  Cleis  grew  up  she  caused  her  mother  much  grief,  and  so  did 
Charaxus,  who  was  Sappho's  brother,  for  he  had  all  the  wildness  of 
his  sister,  with  none  of  her  refinement  to  carry  it  off.  ...  So  that  she 
had  much  to  trouble  her  amid  all  her  beautiful  life.  And  Socrates  will 
have  it  that  she  was  handsome,  but  other  Greeks  will  not  allow  it,  for 
she  was  a  little  woman  with  dark  hair,  and  to  come  up  to  the  Greek 
notion  of  beauty  she  ought  to  have  been  tall  and  stately,  and  have  had 
light  hair.  But  she  was  certainly  very  pretty,  for  how  could  she  have 
been  otherwise?  And  she  was  full  of  fire  and  passion,  and  is  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  the  Systaltic  or  'Thrilling'  Style  of  Music,  of 
which  very  likely  she  was  the  inventress,  and  so  it  is  out  of  compli- 
ment to  her  introducing  a  new  style  into  music  that  Plato  has  called 
her  the  Tenth  Muse,  and  Ausonius  the  Muses'  sister,  and  she  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Nine  Poets  of  Greece,  being  one  woman  among 
eight  men." 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
strings. 

It  begins  with  an  introduction,  Moderato  assai,  alia  breve,  G-fiat 

*  It  was  also  said  that  Venus  as  a  passenger  was  disguised  as  an  old  woman;  that  Phaon  built  a  temple 
to  Venus  on  the  hill  from  which  Sappho  threw  herself  into  the  sea;  that  Phaon  was  killed  by  a  jealous  hus- 
band. Pierre  Bayle  wrote  in  one  of  his  malicious  footnotes:  "It's  a  strange  thing  that  no  one  is  willing  to 
admit  that  Sappho  was  passionately  fond  of  a  man  through  the  sole  force  of  her  temperament." — P.  H. 
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major,  2-2.  The  first  twenty-eight  measures  are  for  the  harps  alone, 
broad  phrases,  which  remind  one  of  a  choral  chant  or  solemn  march. 
Two  phrases  of  this  passage  serve  as  a  harp  accompaniment  to  an  oboe 
melody  of  pastoral  character;  the  melody  is  continued  by  the  flute 
over  the  next  two  original  harp  phrases.  The  movement  changes, 
Con  fuoco,  K-flat  minor,  .4-4.  The  stormy  theme  is  the  first  true  mo- 
tive of  the  overture.  This  theme  is  developed  energetically,  until  after 
two  sudden  retards  it  merges  into  a  broad  cantilena.  Sehr  langsam 
(very  slow),  B-flat  minor  (later  in  C-sharp  minor),  6-4.  Oboe  and- horn 
sing  the  pastoral  melody  of  the  Introduction  over  harmonies  in  other 
wood-wind  instruments  and  violas  and  'cellos,  with,  harp  arpeggios. 
With  the  change  of  key  the  violins  sing  the  same  melody,  the  second 
theme  of  the  overture,  which  is  developed  to  a  grand  orchestral  climax, 
after  which  it  dies  away  to  a  pianissimo  E-flat  minor.  A  solo  violin 
plays  over  a  long-sustained  chord  (clarinet,  bassoons,  horn)  a  slow 
ascending  arpeggio,  that  leads  to  the  original  pastoral  melody,  in  the 
original  key  of  G-flat  major.  The  melody  is  first  played  by  solo  vio- 
lin, then  continued  in  four-part  harmony  by  a  quartet  of  wind  instru- 
ments. The  stormy  first  theme  returns,  con  fuoco,  in  F-sharp  minor, 
and  is  developed  much  as  before,  but  the  key  changes  to  E-flat  minor. 
The  development  of  the  second  theme  is  more  extended  than  before. 
It  dies  away  as  before.  The  first  theme  sets  in  and  is  worked  up  en- 
ergetically. This,  too,  dies  away  to  pianissimo  in  A-flat  minor.  The 
solo  violin  plays  the  second  theme  in  the  original  key  against  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  the  wood- wind.  A  new  and  energetic  coda  for 
full  orchestra  brings  the  ending  in  G-flat  major. 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  14 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  oo 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Sibelius 


(a)  "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 

(b)  "Night  Ride  and  Sunrise,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  55 


Wagner       .         .        .         .         .         .       Prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  Symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden,  where 
Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
painter.  He  wrote  to  Herzogenberg  from  Wiesbaden  on  May  20,  1883 : 
"I  have  lighted  on  incredibly  nice  quarters  at  Wiesbaden,  Geisterberg- 
strasse  19.  It  is  really  worth  while,  and  in  every  way  desirable,  that 
you  should  come  and  inspect  them.  You  will  be  filled  with  envy,  but 
come  all  the  same."  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells 
how  the  composer  took  off  his  boots'  every  night  on  returning  to  the 
house,  and  went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
an  elderly  and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a 
story  of  Brahms's  brusqueness  when  a  private  performance  of  the  new 
symphony,  arranged  for  two  pianofortes,  was  given  by  Brahms  and 
Briill  at  Ehrbar's  *  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been 
reckoned  among  the  admirers  of  Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  work.  "Have  you  had  any  talk  with  X.?"  asked  young  Bhrbar 
of  Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  sym- 
phony." To  which  Brahms  answered:  "And  have  you  told  him  that 
he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

Max  Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  statue  of  Germania  near  Rudesheim 
inspired  Brahms  to  write  this  symphony.  (See  Kalbeck's  "Brahms," 
vol.  iii.,  part  2,  pp.  384-385,  Berlin,  19 12.)  Joachim  found  Hero  and 
Leander  in  the  Finale!  He  associated  the  second  motive  in  C  major 
with  the  bold  swimmer  breasting  the  waves.  Clara  Schumann  en- 
titled the  symphony  a  Forest  Idyl,  and  sketched  a  programme  for  it. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood- wind),  the  upper  voice 
of  which,  F,  A-flat,  F,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emblematic 
figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays  a  dominating 
part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing  voice  in  middle 
and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  introduced  by  the  violins 
in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  trombone,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  introductory,  now  counter, 
theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby  a  strongly  marked  cross- 
relation, — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the  preceding  A-natural  of 
the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of  the  rules  has  provoked 
much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the  theme  is  no  way  influ- 
enced by  this  cross-relation,  or  Quer stand.  Some  find  here  the  "key- 
note to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  William  F.  Apthorp 
voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dramatic 
principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two  op- 
posing forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  little 
sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously, 
in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly 
and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

*  Friedrich  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 


".  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am." 

The  second  chief  member  of  the  body  of  the  first  theme  is  silent  for 
four  measures,  while  the  first  violins  continue;  but  it  again  appears  in 
the  bass,  A,  C,  A.  Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the 
tonality  of  the  second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  "  Venusberg"  scene  in  "Tannhauser," — "Naht  euch  dem  Strande!" 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have  thus 
paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  composition 
of  this  symphony. 

The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  broad  and  sweeping  first  theme.  The 
rhythm,  9-4,  is  complicated.  The  clarinet  sings  against  a  bassoon 
phrase  over  a  double  drone-bass  or  organ  point  from  the  deeper  strings, 
while  the  flute  embellishes.  This  is  repeated,  and  the  strings  bring 
a  short  phrase  in  antithesis.  With  the  end  of  this  section  in  9-4  and 
with  the  return  to  6-4,  and  the  stormier  mood,  the  oboe  gives  out  the 
"device"  (A,  C,  A). 

The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short, — nine 
pages  of  the  score  to  fourteen  occupied  by  the  exposition.  Both  themes 
are  developed.  The  "device"  is  developed  melodically  by  horn  and 
oboe. 

The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the 
"device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood- wind,  horns,  trumpets, 
and  strings).  The  "device"  is  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones, bassoons;  it  gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme  together.  The 
development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme, 
in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its 
old  adversary,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  one  of  the  "  Prayer  "  * 

*Not  the  "Prayer"  for  three  voices,  act  ii.  No.  i,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major  in 
the  finale  of  the  opera,  "Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-flat)  in  the  overture. 
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in  "Zampa."  It  is  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  re-enforced  after  two  measures  by  horns  and  flutes  in  the 
lower  register.  Violas  and  violoncellos  in  four  parts  repeat  the  last 
which  is  modified.  There  is  a  flowing  passage  for  the  strings  alone. 
Again  the  strange  harmonies  in  the  wind.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  C  minor,  which  is  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe, 
and  at  last  by  the  first  violins  and  violoncellos.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The  expo- 
sition is  simple.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate  form 
by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  solemn, 
fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings  and 
wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage  leads 
to  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant  nature, 
given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first  violins  and 
wood- wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  (strings).  The 
rhythm  is  complicated.  The  development  leads  to  a  climax,  fortis- 
simo, and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold  theme  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  suggestions  of  the  first 
theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  combination  of  free  fan- 
tasia and  recapitulation.  This  combination  begins  with  a  reappear-  ] 
ance  of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form,  which  is  repeated  in  har- 
mony and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage  built  on  an  organ-point 
and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme,  then  a  return  of  the 
solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instruments.  There  is 
a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device"  (F,  A-flat, 
F) ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings 
in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  "the 
ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Apthorp  called  it,  over  sustained  harmonies 
in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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"Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49. 

Jejan  Sibexius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  near  Helsingfors.)* 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  was  published  in  1906.  I  find  no  record 
of  the  first  performance  at  Helsingfors.  The  first  in  Germany 
was  at  Sondershausen,  November  3,  1907.  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  on  June  4,  19 14,  in  the  course  of  the  "28th  meeting 
and  Concert  of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union"  in  the  Music 
Shed  at  Norfolk,  Conn.  (June  2-4) .  On  the  evening  of  June  4  Sibelius, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Carl  Stoeckel  to  visit  this  country,  con- 
ducted nine  of  his  compositions:  "Pohjola's  Daughter";  Incidental 
music  to  Adolf  Paul's  tragedy  "King  Christian  II."  (Nocturne,  Elegie, 
Musette,  and  Ballade);  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  "Finlandia"; 
"Valse  Triste";  and  " Aallottaret "  (the  Oceanides).  " Aallottaret " 
was  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme included  Wagner's  overture  to  "Die  Feen";  "Casta  diva" 
from  "Norma,"  sung  by  Mme.  Alma  Gluck;  Coleridge-Taylor's 
tone-poem  "The  Prairie";  Dvorak's  "New  World"  symphony  and 
folk-songs  of  various  nations,  sung  by  Mme.  Gluck.  The  conductor's 
stand  was  ornamented  with  the  Finnish  and  American  flags.  As  is 
the  custom  in  the  Music  Shed  when  a  composer  conducts  his  own  work, 
the  audience  rose  when  Sibelius  appeared,  and  there  was  the  com- 
plimentary orchestral  Tusch.  At  the  end  of  the  Sibelius  portion  of 
the  programme  the  chorus  sang  verses  of  the  Finnish  National  Hymn. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  January  12,  19 17. 

The  fantasia,  dedicated  to  Robert  Kajanus,f  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,    double    bassoon,    four    horns,    two    cornets-a-pistons,    two 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  Sibelius  spends  much  time  at  his  villa  in  Ainola  near  Helsingfors;  also  at  Jaer- 
venpla  near  Helsingfors. 

t  Robert  Kajanus,  born  at  Helsingfors,  December  2,  1856,  studied  music  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
(1877-80),  in  Paris  (1880),  and  in  1882  in  Dresden,  where  he  brought  out  his  first  orchestral  works.  In  1886 
he  began  at  Helsingfors  to  develop  the  Philharmonic^  Orchestra  out  of  an  orchestral  society.  In  1897  he  was 
named  Music  Director  of  the  University.  ,  Among  his  works  are  two  Finnish  Rhapsodies,  Symphonic  poems 
"Aino"  and  "Kullervo,"  an  orchestral  suite  "  Sommererinnerungen,"  cantatas,  Festival  Hymn,  songs,  piano 
pieces,  etc.  To  him  is  attributed  the  honor  of  first  striking  a  Finn  national  note  in  the  modern  romantic 
manner. 
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trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 
There  are  these  verses  on  a  leaf  of  the  score: — 

Wainamoinen,  alt  und  wahrhaft, 
Fahrt  auf  seinem  Schlitten  heimwarts 
Aus  dem  finstern  Reich  Pohjolas 
Aus  der  Heimat  dunkler  Lieder. 

Horch!     Was  rauscht?     Er  schaut  zur  Hohe : 
Drohen  auf  dem  Himmelsbogen 
Sitzt  und  spinnt  Pohjola's  Tochter, 
Strahlend  hoch  in  luftigen  Blau. 

Ihre  Schonheit  packt,  berauscht  ihn. 
"Steg'-herab  zu  mir,  O  Holde," 
Fleht  er.     Doch  sie  weigert's  neckisch. 
Wieder  fleht  er  .  .  .  und  sie  fordert: 

"Sollst  ein  Boot  aus  meinem  Spindel 
Zaubern,  was  ich  lang  ersehnte. 
Zeig'  mir  Deine  Wunderkrafte, 
Und  ich  will  Dir  gerne  folgen." 

Wainamoinen,  alt  und  wahrhaft, 

Miiht  sich,  schafft  und  sucht  .  .  .  vergeblich. 

Ach,  die  rechte  Zauberformel 

Will  sich  nimmer  finden  lassen ! 

Voller  Unmut,  schwer  verwundet, 
Da  die  Holde  ihm  verloren, 
Springt  er  in  den  Schlitten  .  .  .  Weiter ! 
Und  schon  hebt  sein  Haupt  er  wieder. 

Nimmer  kann  der  Held  verzagen, 
Alles  Leid  wird  iiberwunden, 
Der  Erinn'rung  sanfte  Klange 
Lindern  Schmerz  und  bringen  Hoffnung. 

These  verses — the  authorship  is  not  given — are  a  condensation  of 
Runo  viii.,  " Vainamoinen's  wound"  of  the  "Kalevela."*  A  transla- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Runo  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Vainamoinen,  or  Wainamoinen,  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of 

•  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a_  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,#  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata, '  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala/  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led'to  along  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenmum  (London),  December  2g;  185s,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified^ Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the_  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modem  taste;  but  Freiligrath,  "familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated^ from  the_ original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Ellas  Lonnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  ballads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in.  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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the  epic.  He  is  the  Son  of  the  Wind  and  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Air,  rep- 
resented as  a  vigorous  old  man,  a  patriarch,  minstrel.  The  Esthonians 
make  him  the  god  of  music.  Pohjola  is  the  North  Country,  sometimes 
identified  with  Lapland.  L,ouhi  is  the  mistress  of  it.  Her  daughter 
has  a  complex  character,  presenting  three  phases.  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby 
thinks  that  she  thus  illustrates  the  composite  character  of  the  poem, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  any  two  can  have  been  drawn  by  the  same  hand. 

"Firstly,  we  find  her  as  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
the  witch,  playing  the  part  of  a  Medea,  without  her  cruelty. 

"Secondly,  we  find  her  as  a  timid  and  shrinking  bride,  in  fact  almost 
a  child  bride. 

"Thirdly,  when  married,  she  appears  as  a  wicked  and  heartless 

peasant- woman  of  the  worst  type." 

* 
*  * 

Vainamoinen  had  been  carried  by  an  eagle  to  a  place  near  the  castle 
of  Pohjola.  Ivouhi  received  him  graciously  and  said  she  would  give 
him  her  beautiful  daughter  if  he  would  forge  for  her  a  talisman  called 
the  Sampo.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do  this,  but  he  would  send 
his  brother  Ilmarinen.  (Later  in  the  poem,  the  maiden  prefers  II- 
marinen  to  Vainamoinen  and  weds  him.)  Ilmarinen  was  a  handsome 
youngster,  a  famous  smith,  and  a  cunning  craftsman,  the  son  of  a 
human  mother.  The  old  gap-toothed  woman  then  gave  Vainamoinen  a 
horse  and  sledge  for  his  homeward  journey  with  the  injunction  not 
to  look  upward  or  about  him,  lest  misfortune  o'ertake  him. 

The  verses  printed  in  the  score  tell  of  the  hero's  disobedience.  The 
Fantasia  might  bear  for  a  sub-title,  "  Vainamoinen's  Homeward  Ride." 
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Vainamoinen,  leaving  the  gloomy  Kingdom  of  Pohjola  and  the  home  of  sombre 
songs,  goes,  homeward  on  his  sledge.  Hark!  What  noise  is  that?  He  looks  up- 
ward. There  on  the  rainbow  Pohjola's  daughter  sits  and  spins,  brilliant,  high  up 
in  the  blue  air.*  Made  drunk  by  her  beauty,  he  begs  her  to  come  down  and  sit 
in  the  sledge  beside  him.  She  teasingly  refuses.  He  begs  her  again.  At  last  she 
says,  "Make  me  a  boat  out  of  my  spindel,  what  I  have  long  desired — show  me  your 
magic  skill— then  I'll  gladly  follow  you."  The  old  and  steadfast  Vainamoinen 
toils  in  vain;  his  magic  spell  has  forsaken  him.  Ugly-humored,  sorely  wounded, 
the  maiden  lost  to  him,  he  springs  on  his  sledge  and  goes  on,  with  head  upraised,  f 
Yet  never  can  the  hero  despair;  he  will  overcome  all  sorrow;  the  remembrance  of 
sweet  accents  eases  pain  and  brings  fond  hope. 


"Night  Ride  and  Sunrise,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  55. 

Jean  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  near  Helsingfors.) 

"  Nachtlicher  Ritt  und  Sonnenaufgang"  was  published  in  1909. 
It  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  and   the    usual  strings. 

"Night  Ride  and  Sunrise"  was  first  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  January  12,  19 17. 

There  is  no  published  programme,  no  motto.  After  a  few  measures 
of  an  introductory  nature,  Allegro,  6-8,  a  galloping  figure  is  given  to  the 

*  Lovely  was  the  maid  of  Pohja, 

Famed  on  land,  on  water  peerless, 

On  the  arch  of  air  high-seated, 

Brightly  shining  on  the  rainbow, 

Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  lustre. 

Clad  in  raiment  white  and  shining, 

There  she  wove  a  golden  fabric, 

Interwoven  all  with  silver, 

And  her  shuttle  was  all  golden, 

And  her  comb  was  all  of  silver. 
In  the  ''Kalevala"  she  first  demands  of  him  to  split  a  horsehair  with  a  blunt  and_ pointless  knife-blade; 
to  tie  an  egg  in  knots,  so  that  no  knot  is  seen  upon  it;  to  peel  a  stone;  and  to  hew  a  pile  of  ice  so  that  no 
splinter  will  scatter  from  it,  no  fragment  loosen,  however  small.    The  hero  accomplishes  these  feats. — Ed. 

t  As  he  toils  on  the  third  day  the  axe  rebounds  and  cuts  his  leg.  He  cannot  stanch  the  flow  of  blood,  but, 
journeying,  he  finds  an  old  man  who  heals  him  by  telling  him  the  origin  of  iron  and  putting  ointment  on  his 
wound.— Ed. 
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strings,  and  this  figure  has  great  prominence  throughout  the  "Night 
Ride"  section.  It  later  has  a  decided  melodic  form.  Moderato  assai, 
24-16.  While  the  strings  have  the  characteristic  figure  against  drum- 
beats, a  theme  like  a  mournful  song  is  given  to  flute  and  oboe,  and  later 
to  other  wind  instruments.  Tempo  del  commincio,  6-8.  The -gallop- 
ing figure  is  elaborated.  Moderato  assai,  4-4.  The  violoncellos  divided 
preserve  the  characteristic  figure;  wood- wind  instruments  have  run- 
ning figures,  while  the  violins,  violas,  afterwards  reinforced  by  other 
instruments,  have  the  lugubrious  song.  Largamente.  Broad  declama- 
tion for  the  strings  leads  to  the  tone  picture  of  sunrise.  Largo,  ma  non 
troppo  lente,  3-2  (6-4).  Piu  largamente,  3-2  (9-4),  with  a  sonorous  end 
ing  in  E-flat  major. 


Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865  ;*  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1,  1886  ;f 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Aprii  1, 
18954 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

tThe  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolf  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Liih'  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  th& first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.    Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  Prelude  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the 
composer."  The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860,  and  arranged  the  ending. 
Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863.  At  those  given  in  Carlsruhe  and  Lowenberg  the  programme 
characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the  latter  section,  now 
known  as  "Liebestod,"  as  "Verklarung"  ("Transfiguration"). 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly), 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vo- 
luptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 
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List  of  Works   performed  at  these  Concerts  during  the 
Season  of  1917-1918 


Beethoven 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68  III.     January  10 

Beruoz 

Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4  I.     November  8 

Three  Orchestral  Pieces  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

IV.     February  14 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98  I.     November  8 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90  V.     March  14 

Cherubini 

Overture  to  the  Opera-Ballet  "Anacreon"  III.     January  10 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  (Op.  6,  No.  10)     (Arranged  by  Seiffert) 

III.     January  10 

Liszt 

"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  5  I.     November  8 

MENDElvSSOHN 

Overture,  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Op.  61  •  II.     December  7 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  IV.     February  14 

Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27  II.     December  7 

Ravel 

"Lever  du  Jour,"  "Pantomime,"  " Danse  Generate "  ("Day-break,"  "Panto- 
mime," "General  Dance"),  Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe,"  ballet  in  one  act  III.     January  10 

SlBEUUS 

"Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49  V.     March  14 

"Night  Ride  and  Sunrise,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  55  V.     March  14 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "  Parsifal "  I.     November  8 

Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  V.     March  14 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  is  to  wear  the 
clothes  one  has  instead  of  buying  new  ones 
Our  processes  of  Cleansing  or  Dyeing  for  entire 
gowns  suits  or  wraps  or  for  those  to  be  made 
over  can  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money 

Fine  materials  usually  DYE  well 
Almost  all  materials  can  be  improved  by  CLEANING 
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DYERS     LAUNDERERS 


CLEANSERS 


Murray  Hill  5770 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Cambridge  Shop — 1274  Massachusetts  Avenue  Harvard  Square 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 
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FIFTH  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,    MARCH  16 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Adagio;  Allegro. 
Andante. 
Minuetto:  Trio. 
Finale:  Allegro. 


Symphony,  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  The  Kalandar-Prin'ce. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  The  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.    The  Sea.    The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on  a  Rock  Sur- 

mounted by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten.  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (K.  543). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea"; 
there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor 
are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with  the  exception  of  the 
clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German 
dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,*  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  He  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge:  the  letter  with  Puchberg's 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.     The 
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composer   of    "Don   Giovanni"    and   the    "Jupiter"    symphony   was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinster"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years.  It  is  stated  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
This  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme  was 
made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him.  Among  them  were  two  symphonies 
in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily  lead  us  to 
believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a  rehearsal  for 
this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony  at  a  very  fast 
pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He 
stopped  the  players,  began  again  at  the  same  speed,  stamped  the  time 
so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed, 
and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The 
musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on 
other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on 
my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were  well  along  in 
years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond  endurance  if  I 
had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite 
they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra, 
and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment 
to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and 
so  do  I."  This  concert,  by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of 
those  who  were  present  had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was 
generous  in  such  matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 
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The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  symphony  in  E-flat  induced  A.  Apel  to  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  music  into  poetry  that  should  express  the  character  of  each  move- 
ment. It  excited  the  fantastical  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  to  an  extraordinary 
rhapsody:  "Love  and  melancholy  are  breathed  forth  in  purest  spirit 
tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpressible  longing  toward  the 
forms  which  beckon  us  to  join  them  in  their  flight  through  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere.  The  night  blots  out  the  last  purple  rays  of  day, 
and  we  extend  our  arms  to  the  beings  who  summon  us  as  they  move  with 
the  spheres  in  the  eternal  circles  of  the  solemn  dance."  So  exclaimed 
Johannes  Kreisler  in  the  "  Phantasiestiicke  in  Callots  Manier." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings.  The  autograph  score 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 

The  Minuetto  appears  in  the  ballet  music  introduced  in  performances 
of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  at  Paris. 


* 

*  * 


The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  opens  with  harmonies  for  full  orches- 
tra. The  movement  grows  sombre,  as  'cellos  and  double  basses  repeat 
a  rhythm  on  an  organ-point  beneath  sustained  chords  (wind  instru- 
ments and  drums)  against  scale  passages  for  violins  and  arpeggios  for 
flute.  The  brass  and  the  drums  sound  a  note  of  preparation;  the 
basses  are  in  upheaval,  and  there  is  a  softer  phrase  for  violins  and 
wood-wind.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro,  E-flat  major, 
3-4,  begins  at  once  with  the  first  theme,  a  graceful,  simple  melody,  sung 
by  the  first  violins.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  basses,  and  there  is 
a  counter-figure  for  the  violins.  The  first  subsidiary  theme  enters  forte 
in  the  full  orchestra.  Another  subsidiary  is  developed.  There  is  a' 
transition  to  B-flat  major.  There  is  a  dainty  figure  for  violins  answered 
by  a  call  from  wood-wind  instruments.  The  real  second  theme  is  a  mel- 
ody in'  thirds.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  on  the  dominant, 
and  is  at  once  repeated.     The  free  fantasia  is  short'  and  is  practically 
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a  free  interlude.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  second  theme  and  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic.  There 
is  no  coda. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  A-fiat  major,  2-4.  The  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  repeated.  Figures  from  this  theme 
are  treated  contrapuntally,  after  which  the  theme  is  again  repeated. 
This  second  section  is  marked  with  the  double  dotted  bar,  to  be  re- 
peated. The  second  theme,  F  minor,  is  of  a  graver  character,  and  it 
is  briefly  developed.  There  is  working  out  with  the  aid  of  figures 
from  the  first  theme.  There  is  a  conclusion  theme  (wood-wind)  in 
the  tonic.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  leads  to  the  re-entrance  of 
the  first  theme.  The  second  part  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  first, 
but  there  is  richer  instrumentation,  more  varied  modulation,  and  there 
are  new  counter-figures.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Minuetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  is  known  to  household  pianists 
through  the  arrangement  of  it  by  Jules  Schulhoff .  The  form  is  regu- 
lar.    The  Trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  Finale,  Allegro,  E-flat  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  several  themes. 
The  working-out  is  elaborate. 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  AndrejEvitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;    died  June 

21,  1908,  at  Petrograd.) 

Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
says  that  "Scheherazade"  was  composed  in  1888. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaleff ,  the  late  Russian  publisher.    One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 
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one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score: — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,*  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  f  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;  and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"  I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  $  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar 's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface: — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 

*  Shahryar  (Persian),  "City-friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  "the  King  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Banu  Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  dependents,  in 
tide  of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before." 

t  Shahrazad  (Persian),  "City-freer,"  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names  are  thought 
to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  "Lion-born."  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar 
and  she  had  "perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of  preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  in- 
stances of  by-gone  men  and  things;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories, 
relating  to  antique  races  and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by 
heart;  she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments;  and  she  was  pleasant  and 
polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred."  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she  purposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destruction. 

t  "Bronze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff;    but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 
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finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 
and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings ;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 
angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree ;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone;  or  on  to  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 
and  they  alone  survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes. 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 
them;  the  forty  damsels,  each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at 
their  approach;  they  are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel, 
fed  with  enchanted  meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
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enormous  effort;  they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 
and  bind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 


* 
*  * 


A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk -tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time.'" 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
of  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Shlp,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe;  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 

*"The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (B.C.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  'Sindbad 'is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
travellers'  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idri  si,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediasval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,'in  which  the  origin  of  Sindbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 
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which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  devel- 
opment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use 
of  thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalaxdar*-Prince. 
The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  b)~  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."     The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 

•  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave,  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  _  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only 'brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  Surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky  . 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of6harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  'the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
fhe  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 
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Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to" be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.* 

Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset;  and  it  grew 

Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.   .Tearing  their  beards, 

The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 

Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 

And  turning  broadside  on, 

*  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2> 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem, 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where- 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas- 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive, 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and. 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass,. 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  "Peter  Wilkins";. 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails- 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mad  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago* 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is_  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 

Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 

And;  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 

Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 

That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 

Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts     . 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 

A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 

Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 

A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 

About  the  waters;  and  her  crew 

Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 

To  drown. 

W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (/tfpj). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the 
Desolator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they 


PIANIST 
COACH  ::  ACCOMPANIST  ::   INSTRUCTION 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 
Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
it  one  of  the  moat  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 
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were  translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision 
and  the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

When  "Scheherazade,"  the  "choreographic  drama"  by  L/.  Bakst, 
dances  arranged  by  Michel  Fokine,  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
May  7,  19 10,  by  a  Russian  Ballet  Company,  Mme.  Rimsky- Korsakoff 
protested  violently  against  the  disarrangement  of  her  husband's  music. 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION" 

NEW    YORK 


-  BARITONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STUDIO.  215  WEST  91st  STREET 

'Phone.  Riverside  7823 


Teacher  of  Singing       Mezzo-Soprano 

5SIE  FENNER  HILL        metropolitan  opera  house 

(Jessie  G.  Fenner)  NEW  YORK 

"PHONE.  1274  BRYANT 


Concert  Violinist  Instructor 

Teacher  of  many  now  well-known  artists 

The  Kriens  Symphony  Club.     American  orchestral  school 

(125  players,  men,  women,  boys,  girls).      A  few  vacancies 

Also  a  piano  department 

KRIENS  STUDIO:    303  CARNEGIE  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

„_.  „  Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 

/I 

Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

Arthur  Russell     A  Rationalist  in  music  pedagogy 

r%K  Ulljll     a^M©@iSlI  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.    Schirmer.  Luckhardt.  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

{Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 


HOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


|  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn.  N.Y .  Stud;o 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION   TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
♦THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 

~%  EDMUND    X   MYER 

703  CARNEGIE  HALL  Price  50  cents.  Music  Stores 

MINNA  KAUFMANN       "         SOPRANO 

VOtuAiLu    STJtJPi0S  CONCERT         ::    '     RECITAL 

1  he  Lehmann  Method 

601    CARNEGIE  HALL  special  programs 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  CASTALL.Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER,  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

TEACHER    OF   SINGINC 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Lillian  Sherwood-Newkirk  ^^S^^Y^1 

Mail  address 

No.  11  Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

_       ,  t   ,     kf  x,  VOCAL    TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 

Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  •  ORATORIO  COACHING 


Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


Studio,  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  "to  sing  artistically." 

Mme.  HAGGERTY-  SMELL    Ta&ER  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET         -        -        -        ....        NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


FRANKLIN   CANNON 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  1 33  Carnegie  Hall 


ART 


STUDIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
-       801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio.  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


S.  C.  YON  I 
P.  A.  YON  \ 


....  MUSIC  STUDIOS  .  .  . 

VOCAL,  PIANO.  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

d    a    vnM    r> :  .    )  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 

P.  A.  YON.  Organist  -j  Academv  o{  Mount  St_  Vincent.  New  York 


Directors 


S.  C.  YON.  Organist.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 

SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian.  English.  German 

and  French  Song.    Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny ,  543  Boylston  Street    * 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Mme.   MARIE  DELANO 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL  DICTION.  Opera,  etc 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

3 1 2  Pierce  Building'  232  Bay  State  Road 


V 


usic  Teachers 

EARN  MORE 
Teach  adults,  and  children  partly 
in  classes,  one-half  hour  private  lesson, 
one  hour  class  lesson  per  week. 

HELP  YOURSELF 
Improvise.  Play  and  write  95,220  Modulations 
from  one  given  tone.  Memorize  instantaneously 
without  saying  letters.  Create  Keyboard  and 
Written  Harmony.  Teach  with  Scientific 
Pedagogy.  Prices.  $10.00  to  $220.00. 
„  t  New  York  City     .     .   June  10  to  29 

Summer  I  Chicago       ....      July  8  to  27 
Sessions   (  Asheville.  N.C.     .    August  12  to  31 


address    EFFA    ELLIS    PERFIELD 


218  S.  Wabash  Ave.       ....      Chicago,  ill. 
NewYork  City, 109  W.  45th  St.,  St.  James  Hotel 


ELIZABETH  SIEDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  TeL.B.B.3180 


IES  J.  MOYLAN 

CONCERT   PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Principles  of  Joseffy  and  Leschetizky 
Methods 

303  CARNEGIE  HALL.   NEW  YORK 
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Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1917,   BY  C.A.ELLIS 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Stein  way  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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DURABILITY 


THE    distinctive    tone  quality  and  sensitive  touch  of  the 
Knabe  make  an  irresistible  appeal. 
The  perfect  craftsmanship  and  fine  materials  that  enter  into  its 
making  preserve  this  beauty  of  tone  and  action  for  generations. 
Exquisite  workmanship,  perfect  action  and  wonderful  dura- 
bility make  the  Knabe  the  wisest  investment  for  your  home. 

"The  Piano  for  a  Lifetime" 

Uprights  from  $550  Qrands  from  $750 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirtieth  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
FRinAY  RVENTNG.  NOVEMBER  9 


The  National  Anthem  will  be  played  as 
the    closing  number   of   the   programme 


Sibelius 


"Finlandia, "  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


Liszt    •   . 

Beethoven 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
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DURABILITY 


THE    distinctive    tone  quality  and  sensitive  touch  of  the 
Knabe  make  an  irresistible  appeal. 
The  perfect  craftsmanship  and  fine  materials  that  enter  into  its 
making  preserve  this  beauty  of  tone  and  action  for  generations. 
Exquisite  workmanship,  perfect  action  and  wonderful  dura- 
bility make  the  Knabe  the  wisest  investment  for  your  home. 

"The  Piano  for  a  Lifetime" 

Uprights  from  $550  Qrands  from  $750 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirtieth  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  .  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;   Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso. 


Sibelius 


"Finlandia, "  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


Liszt 

Eeethoven 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;    died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Petrograd,  December  i8,t  1892.  He  was  reading  the  letters 
of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In  September 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist,  at  her 
castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I  shall  be 
in  Petrograd  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote  December  to  the 
orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be  performed  at  Petro- 
grad toward  the  end  of  January."     But   in  December  he  travelled; 

*Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by 
Juon,  Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stiimcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 


MASTERS  OF  RUSSIAN  SONG 

Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT  SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$3.50  net  $1.25  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G.  SCHIRMER  NEW  YORK 


he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris ;  and  from  Berlin  he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff 
(December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was"  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer: 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op-  75,  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
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concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  Petro- 
grad.     Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for  piano- ' 
forte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Tan&eff  and  produced  at  Petro- 
grad,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for  this  sym- 
phony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petrograd 
October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfinished 
opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for  piano- 
forte, played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from  Mozart's 
"Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte.  Tschai- 
kowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "  There  was  applause," 
says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no  more  enthu- 
siasm than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the  mighty,  over- 
powering impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by 
Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was  played." 
The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 
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"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  *  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to 
deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  '  There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own."' 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Ar- 
turo  Vigna  conducted.     It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 

*  This  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. — Ed. 


For  over  half  a  century  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  have  stood  the 
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Symphony  Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.  It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  19 10, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;    October-  23,  24,  19 14,  Dr.  Muck  conductor. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  persist - 


You  have  so  often  said:  "When  will  some  piano  teacher  work 
out  a  method  that  will  take  away  this  awful  nightmare — that 
will  start  a  pupil  playing  pieces  that  sound  like  music — that 
will  teach  the  fundamental  principles  and  their  application  so 
that  the  child  will  see  why  he  is  studying — that  will  make  the 
study  a  real  pleasure  to  the  pupil,  rather  than  torture  ?" 
A  system  has  been  worked  out  after  years  of  successful  appli- 
cation, that  will  interest  you.  The  child  will  learn  quickly  and 
will  really  enjoy  the  study  as  all  the  old  bugaboos  are  eliminated. 
An  article  written  to  the  parents  explaining  more  in  detail  the 
why  and  the  how  of  this  method  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
study  of  piano  by  the  child,  or  the  grown-up,  will  be  mailed 
with  no  obligation.  It  will  show  you  how  this  system  is  being 
successfully  taught  by  me  to  my  pupils. 
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ent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

In  1850  a  bronze  statue  of  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Stadt-Kirche  in  Weimar,  by  "Germans  from  all 
countries."  The  inscription  "Licht,  Liebe,  Leben"  was  the  poet's 
favorite  motto.  Herder  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Behind 
the  church  is  the  parsonage  where  he  lived  from  1776  till  his  death. 
The  dedication  of  the  statue  was  on  August  25,  the  birthday  of  Herder. 
Liszt,  invited  by  the  Court  to  choose  one  of  the  poet's  works  for  perform- 
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ance  with  music  in  the  theatre,  chose  "Der  entfesselte  Prometheus"  * 
("Prometheus  Unbound"),  which  Herder  had  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  poet  also  thought  that  there  should  be  music  for  it. 

Liszt  composed  the  overture  and  the  choral  music  in  the  early  summer 
of  1850.  Lina  Ramann  says  that  he  composed  it  all  in  a  fortnight.! 
The  overture  became  known  later  as  the  symphonic  poem.  He  revised 
and  re-orchestrated  the  music  in  June  and  July,  1855,  and  still  later; 
in  February  and  March,  186 1,  he  made  many  changes  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  choral  music  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The  score  of 
the  symphonic  poem  was  published  in  April,  1856;  an  arrangement  for 
two  pianofortes  in  June,  1856;  the  parts  were  published  in  July,  1880. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "overture"  with  mythological  scenes  was 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  on  August  24,  1850. 
Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphonic  poem  alone  was  at  Brunswick, 
October  18,  1855,  in  the  hall  of  the  Alstadt-Rathaus  at  a  concert  of  the 
Duke's  Court  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of  its  widows  and  orphans. 
Liszt  conducted.  His  symphonic  poem  "Orpheus "  was  then  performed 
for  the  first  time  out  of  Weimar. 

Even  as  late  as  1861  the  symphonic  poem  "Prometheus"  bore  the 
official  title  "Overture"  on  the  programme  of  the  Tonkunstlerversamm- 
lung. 

The  symphonic  poem  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  New  York 
Symphony  concert  led  by  Theodore  Thomas,  April  3,  1869. 

The  complete  work  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Liszt- Wagner  con- 
cert given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  March  14,  1876. 

'Published  as  one  of  the  "  Dramatische  Scenen." 

tAccording  to  a  letter  written  by  Joachim  Raff  in  December,  1850,  he  scored  the  "Prometheus."  Coss- 
mann,  the  violoncellist,  sat  next  Raff  in  the  theatre  at  rehearsal.  Raff  said  to  him:  "Listen  to  the  instru- 
mentation; it's  mine." 
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Miss  B.  B-  Kendrick,  contralto,  Franz  Remmert,  bass,  the  Temple 
Quartet  (D.  B.  Bitz,  W.  H.  Bessenden,  H.  A.  Cook,  and  A.  C.  Ryder) 
and  the  Sharland  Choral  Society  assisted.  John  S.  D  wight  wrote  "in 
his  Journal  of  Music:  "The  only  thing  it  [the  symphonic  poem]  seemed 
to  suggest  in  connection  with  its  title  was  the  gnawing  vulture  and  the 
groaning  victim;  and  this  seemed  helpless,  hopeless,  endless." 

We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  symphonic  poem,  which  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  Bnglish  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  strings. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  James  Huneker  wrote  for  the  Musical  Courier 
this  argument  of  Herder's  poem: — 

Prometheus  sits  manacled  on  the  rock,  but  the  fury  of  his  rebellion  is  over. 
Resolutely  he  awaits  the  decree  of  fate.  At  this  point  the  Liszt  work  takes  up  the 
narrative.  The  Titan  is  soliloquizing,  while  man,  aided  by  the  gift  of  fire,  is  calmly 
possessing  the  world.  The  elemental  spirits  look  enviously  at  the  power  of  man  and 
turn  to  Prometheus  with  plaints;  the  Daughters  of  the  Sea  lament  that  the  holy 
peace  of  the  sea  is  disturbed  by  man,  who  sails  the  water  imperiously.  Prometheus 
answers  Okeanus  philosophically  that  everything  belongs  to  every  one — which  is  as 
socialistic  as  you  please. 

Then  the  chorus  of  the  Tritons  glorifies  the  socialistic  Titan  with  "Heil  Pro- 
metheus." This  dies  away  to  make  room  for  the  grumbling  of  All-Mother  Erda  and 
her  crew  of  dryads,  who  bring  charge  against  the  fire  giver.  An  answer  comes  from 
the  bucolic  chorus  of  reapers  and  their  brothers  in  seed,  the  vintages,  who  chant 
the  praise  of  "Monsieur"  Bacchus. 

From  the  under  world  comes  the  sound  of  strife,  and  Hercules  arises  as  victor. 
Prometheus  recognizes  him  as  the  liberator,  and  the  Sandow  of  mythology  breaks 
the  Titan's  fetters  and  slays  the  hovering  eagle  of  Zeus.  The  freed  Prometheus  turns 
to  the  rocks  on  which  he  has  sat  prisoner  so  long  and  asks  that  in  gratitude  for  his 
liberty  a  paradise  arise  there.  Pallas  Athene  respects  the  wish,  and  out  of  the  naked 
rock  sprouts  an  olive  tree. 

A  chorus  of  the  Invisible  Ones  invites  Prometheus  to  attend  before  the  throne  of 
Themis.  She  intercedes  in .  his  behalf  against  his  accusers,  and  the  Chorus  of 
Humanity  celebrates  her  judgment  in  the  hymn  which  closes  "Heil  Prometheus! 
Der  Menschheit  Heil!  " 

In  a  letter  to  Joharin  von  Herbeck  with  reference  to  a  performance  of 
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the  whole  work  in  Vienna  (February  26,  i860),  Liszt  says  that  the  music 
was  composed  in  July,  1850,  for  the  Herder  Festival.  "My  pulses  were 
then  all  beating  feverishly,  and  the  thrice  repeated  cry  of  woe  of  the 
Oceanides,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Infernals  echoed  in  my  ears  from  all 
the  trees  and  lakes  of  our  park.  In  my  work  I  strove  after  an  ideal  of 
the  antique  which  should  be  represented,  not  as  an  ancient  skeleton, 
but  as  a  living  and  moving  form.  A  beautiful  stanza  of  Andre  Chenier, 
'Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques,'  *  served  me  for 
precept,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  musical  plastic  art  and  symmetry. . . . 
Please  do  you  undertake  the  office  of  unchaining  Prometheus  in  Vienna; 
this  labor  of  Hercules  will  become  you  well.  There  are  certainly  no 
powerful  eagles  to  hack  and  rend  in  pieces  the  Titan's  liver — but  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  ravens  and  creeping  vermin  to  do  it."  He  had  written 
to  Herbeck  earlier  (November  18,  1859),  asking  him  to  give  his  honest 
opinion  of  the  work :  "Whether  the  stomach  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public 
will  be  able  to  digest  such  a  liver  cut  out  of  the  vulture  as  this  of  my 
'Prometheus,'  or  whether  at  the  very  first  bars  all  will  not  be  lost, 
I  cannot  determine;  but  still  less  would  I  prepare  superfluous  disagree- 
ables for  you  by  the  performance  of  my  '  tone  daubing '  of  such  ill-order 
from  the  beginning!"  (Translation  by  Constance  Bache.)f  Liszt 
had  written  Bulow  on  December  28,  1858,  with  reference  to  a  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  "Prometheus"  be  preceded 
by  "Orpheus,"  after  which  there  would  be  "just  time  enough  left  the 
public  not  to  applaud;  then  after  a  short  fermata"  one  would  begin 
the  "Prometheus." 


*  "Let  us  fashion  antique  verses  on  modern  thoughts." 

t  At  this  performance  in  Vienna  portions  of  the  work  were  hissed.    Mozart's  -G  minor  symphony  followed 
on  the  programme,  and  after  a  few  measures  the  audience  applauded  loudly. 
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Liszt  wrote  a  preface  in  French  for  his  symphonic  poem* : — 

The  inauguration  of  Herder's  statue  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1850,  and  on  that 
day  the  theatre  performance  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  this 
poet-thinker.  From  all  his  cantatas  and  poetical  works  of  a  quasi-dramatic  nature, 
we  have  chosen  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  one  of  the  works  of  this  class  where  that 
which  was  purest  and  most  generous  in  the  sentiments  of  the  one  called  the  Apostle 
of  Humanity  is  the  best  displayed — to  fit  it  with  some  vocal  pages,  since  the  work 
was  originally  intended  for  music.  Besides  this  score  which  serves  as  an  overture, 
we  have  composed  choruses,  which  later  we  shall  bind  into  an  ensemble,  a  perform- 
ance more  customary  in  theatres  or  in  concerts  than  that  which  then  took  place, 
where,  not  to  affect  the  thought  and  the  work  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  his  text 
was  declaimed  complete,  however  little  appropriate  it  was  to  our  actual  theatrical 
customs. 

The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  full  of  mysterious  ideas,  vague  traditions,  hopes  as 
bodiless  as  lively.  Interpreted  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  learned  and  poetic 
exegesis  of  creeds  and  denials  as  sincerely  earnest  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
has  always  spoken  to  the  imagination  moved  by  the  secret  agreement  of  this  sym- 
bolical tale  with  our  most  stubborn  instincts,  our  sharpest  sorrows,  our  gentlest 
forebodings.  Marbles  of  old  show  us  how  it  obsessed  the  restless  revery  of  Greek 
art;  the  fragment  of  Jjschylus  proves  to  us  that  poetry  found  there  a  profound 
subject  for  meditation.  We  have  not  had  to  choose  between  so  many  commentaries 
accumulated  around  these  lofty  monuments;  we  have  not  had  to  create  a  new  variant 
of  this  ancient  legend,  so  related  to  old  and  confused  memories,  to  hopes  eternal  and 
ever  young.  It  is  enough  for  music  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  which,  under  all 
the  forms  imposed  successively  on  this  myth,  are  the  base  and  the  soul  of  it.  Bold- 
ness, Suffering,  Endurance,  and  Salvation;  daring  aspiration  towards  the  highest 
destinies  that  the  human  spirit  can  approach;  creative  activity,  need  of  expansion. 
.  .  .  expiatory  sorrows  delivering  our  vital  organs  to  incessant  gnawing  without 
destroying  us;  sentencing  to  a  harsh  shackling  on  the  most  arid  shore  of  our  nature; 
cries  of  anguish  and  bloody  tears  .  .  .  but  inamissible  consciousness  of  a  native 
grandeur  and  of  future  liberation;  a  silent  faith  in  a  deliverer  who  will  cause  the 
long-tortured  prisoner  to  ascend  to  the  transmundane  regions  from  which  he  stole 
the  luminous  spark  .  .  .  and,  at  length,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  com- 
passion, the  arrival  of  the  great  day! 

Misfortune  and  Glory!     Thus  pressed  close  together,  the  fundamental  thought 

of  this  fable  only  too  truthful,  lends  itself  only  to  a  stormy,  we  may  say,  fulgurant 

expression.     Desolation  triumphing  through  the  perseverance  of  haughty  energy 

forms  the  musical  character  of  this  subject. 

* 
*    * 

This  preface  is  better  as  an  explanation  than  the  painstaking  analysis 

*  This  preface  was  translated  into  German  by  Peter  Cornelius. 
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of  Lina  Ramann  or  that  of  Arthur  Hahn.     A  condensation  of  those 
analyses  may,  however,  serve. 

Allegro  energico  e  agitato  assai.  The  Titan's  scowa,  with  reminder 
of  Vulcan's  work.  A  second  theme,  first  for  violoncellos,  then  going 
to  an  agitated  figure  Allegro  molto  appassionato,  is  expressive  of  the 
Titan's  rage,  though  Miss  Ramann  suggests  that  it  may  picture  the 
eagle  circling  around  the  crag.  An  instrumental  recitative  voices  his 
complaint  as  in  the  language  of  iEschylus:  "O  dread  majesty  of  my 
mother  Earth,  o  iEther  that  diffusest  thy  common  light,  thou  beholdest 
the  wrongs  I  suffer."  These  motives,  typical  of  Prometheus  defying 
Jove,  are  worked  up  into  a  stormy  climax.  "  Wherefore  let  his  glowing 
lightning  be  hurled,  and  with  the  white  feathered  shower  of  snow,  and 
thunderings  beneath  the  earth  let  him  confound  and  embroil  the 
universe;  for  naught  of  these  things  shall  bend  me."  There  is  change 
of  mood  in  the  expressive  theme  the  motive  of  "Faith  in  Liberation" 
for  violoncello  and  horn,  later  extended  by  the  violins,  a  theme  that 
appears  in  one  of  the  choruses.  The  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue 
is  in  the  chorus  of  the  muses:  "Was  Himmlisches  auf  Erden  bluht." 
This  fugue,  according  to  Miss  Ramann,  who  says  she  was  informed  by 
Liszt,  typifies  Herder's  character  Kpimetheus,  who  stands  for  the . 
conservative  element — "Forethought."  The  fugue  is  introduced  by 
the  violoncellos,  Allegro  moderate  The  third  section  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem  is  the  expression  of  "Nobility,"  which,  while  it  does  not 
here  triumph,  is  the  Titan's  strength  in  terrible  suffering.  At  last  the 
Liberation  theme  and  the  first  motive,  that  of  the  Titan's  arrogance, 
arise  in  their  full  strength.     The  latter  one  prevails. 


* 
*  * 


"Prometheus"  in  its  second  form  with  the  whole  of  Herder's  poem 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weimar,  April  21,  1857,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  Widows-Pension  Fund.  Liszt  conducted  the  symphonic 
poem  from  printed  score,  the  choruses  from  manuscript.     The  speaker 
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was  the  court  actor  Grans;  the  solo  singers,  Miss  Heimburg;  the  male 
quartet,  Caspari,  Knopp,  Milde,  Roth;  the  chorus  was  the  Mon- 
tagsche  Singverein  with  the.  Court  Theatre  chorus. 

Liszt  as  far  back  as  1850  thought  of  putting  his  work  into  a  form 
suitable  for  concert  use,  after  the  manner  of  a  "mythological  oratorio." 

Biilow  substituted  for  a  performance  at  Prague,  April  30,  i860,  a 
much  shorter  preface  than  the  explanatory  one  written  by  Liszt. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY. 

{Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  4,  1894.) 

The  experiment  which  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  has  recently  success- 
fully accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  is  one 
which  may  have  worlds  of  significance  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
modern  piano.  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  in  a  word,  has  manufactured  a  clavi- 
chord, which  a  critic  in  whose  knowledge  and  experience  we  have  every 
confidence  pronounces  to  be  a  work  of  art.  So  far  so  good.  Let  us 
examine  the  possible  consequences. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  long  been  known  to  us  all  as  a  reasonable  en- 
thusiast for  the  musical  ways  of  the  past.  To  couple  those  words, 
"reason"  and  "enthusiasm,"  is  to  write  a  rare  sentence.  But  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  has  merited  the  conjunction.  He  would  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  revive  such  ways  of  the  past  as  belong  to  a  past  of  primitive- 
ness  rather  than  to  a  past  of  beauty ;  but  in  our  rush  after  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  progress  we  are  certainly  apt  to  do  that  of  which  we  have 
recently  had  an  emphatic  example  in  the  Handel  Festival,  multiply  the 
quantity  rather  than  improve  the  quality  of  sound. 

It  is,  it  would  seem,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  race  to  do  this  thing, 
and  it  is  only  when  one  awakens  to  an  extremity  that  it  becomes  evident 
how  far  in  sheer  exaggeration  one  has  strayed  from  the  walks  of  beauty 
and  truth.  In  whatever  path  you  search,  you  will  find  the  same  result. 
To  make  a  useful  digression,  take  such  various  points  of  human  "prog- 
ress" as  landscape  and  a  national  army.     Of  the  first,  a  modern  writer 


of  the  highest  distinction  has  observed  that  to  "improve"  a  land- 
scape, as  we  improve  it  in  our  English  parks,  is  to  multiply  in  richness 
all  the  delicacy  out  of  the  lines  of  the  trees  and  the  features  of  the 
grass-land.  And  your  compulsory  multiplication  of  the  numbers  of  a 
national  army  is,  after  all,  only  to  gain  in  an  imposing  parade  what  you 
lose  in  endless  branches  of  trade. 

Poor  Haydon,  again,  thought  that  he  had  only  to  make  his  historical 
pictures  large  enough  to  add  to  them  an  infinite  impressiveness.  His 
diaries  are  full  of  joyful  references  to  the  size  of  the  canvases  by  which  he 
contemplated  throwing  an  admiring  world  into  the  throes  of  ecstasy. 
So  it  is  with  literature,  so  it  is  with  America,  so  it  is  with  sound,  so  it  is 
with  the  art  of  music.  Above  all,  it  has  been  so  with  the  art  of  instru- 
mentation. Berlioz,  of  course,  was  a  genius;  but  in  this  respect  he  is 
answerable  for  much;  and  Wagner,  who,  though  he  disclaimed  it,  wan- 
dered in  his  footsteps,  is  scarcely  responsible  for  less. 

And  with  the  growing  taste  for  increase  in  the  mere  volume  of  sound, 
for  large  orchestral  performances,  a  similar  taste  grew  in  respect  of  mere 
chamber  music.  As  Mr.  Beardsley  has  recently  reminded  us,  Gluck  com- 
posed his  "  Orfeo"  for  the  most  part  at  a  clavichord  set  in  an  open  field, 
with — but  this  is  a  detail — two  bottles  of  champagne  set  a-top,  one  on 
each  side,  easy  to  each  hand.  For  some  reason  or  other  in  that  open 
and  uncircumscribed  space  Gluck  found  his  contemptible  clavichord — 
so  we  ought,  in  the  way  of  fashion,  to  call  it — sufficient  for  his  effects  and 
for  a  source  of  some  inspiration.  But  we  hedge  ourselves  within  narrow 
walls  and  low  ceilings,  and  set  therein  immense  instruments  in  mag- 
nificent metal  frames,  manufactured  with  perfect  skill  for  the  pro- 
duction of  untold  accumulations  of  sound  and  capable  of  setting  the 
whole  house  in  a  palsy  by  the  mere  force  of  its  immense  power. 

Then  we  say,  "  If  only  Mozart  could  hear  this  instrument,  what  rapture 
would  possess  his  soul!"  or  "What  work  Bach  might  have  composed  for 
splendid  instruments  like  this!"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  We 
are  not  quite  sure.  Mind  you,  it  is  a  perfectly  ineffective  argument 
to  us  if  a  man  should  say,  "Bach  and  Gluck  were  satisfied  with  their 
old-fashioned  clavichords:  therefore,  it  is  good  that  we  should  return 
from  our  splendid  piano  to  the  percussion  instrument  of  last  century." 
Such  a  syllogism  would  be  fatal  to  the  railway,  to  the  telegraph,  to 
electric  light,  to  sanitary  drainage — to  all  these  things  and  more.  But 
we  will  venture  to  give  what  is,  perhaps,  a  more  solid  reason  for  a  change 
of  attitude. 

The  quality  of  sound  is  everything,  the  volume  of  sound,  as  mere 
volume,  is  just  nothing  at  all.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  disputable  point 
whether  it  is  the  right  thing  to  confine  a  magnificently  manufactured 
grand  piano  within  the  bare  four  walls  of  a  comparatively  small  drawing- 
room.     That  is  to  put  it  mildly.     This  piano  has,  we  may  allow  for  the 
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sake  of  argument,  an  extremely  fine  quality  of  its  own.  Under  suitable 
circumstances,  with  room  for  the  expansion  of  its  sound,  it  might,  no 
doubt,  have  a' very  valuable  and  an  indefinitely  gorgeous  effect.  But 
the  laws  of  sound  are,  unfortunately,  as  inevitable  as  the  laws  of  motion ; 
and  when  the  waves  of  sound  roll  abroad,  are  hindered,  mingle  with  one 
another,  and  combine  in  a  general  confusion,  the  true  quality  of  the 
instrument  cannot  fail  to  be  disguised :  the  sound  that  should  be  pure 
becomes  a  babel. 

There  are  some  men  who  will  refuse  to  accept  this  verdict,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  never  noticed  such  a  confusion  of  sound.  We 
recommend  to  such  a  man  a  simple  course  of  conversion.  Let  him  first 
have  his  grand  piano  played  fortissi mo  in  his  drawing-room.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  performance  in  the  same  room  of  a  large  and  sturdy 
brass  band.  Then  he  might  possibly  be  persuaded  that  the  quality  of 
sound  can  be  ruined  by  an  increase  of  its  quantity  within  a  given  space. 
Finally,  let  him  listen  to  a  brief  performance,  not,  let  us  say,  upon  any 
instrument  so  rare  as  the  single  Dolmetsch  clavichord,  but  upon  a  French 
pianet,  like  any  of  those  manufactured  by  Bord,  of  Paris.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  his  drawing-room  would  echo  to  the  sound  of  no  immense 
piano  or  brass  band  any  longer. 

We  are  not  speaking  without  the  book.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has 
himself  tested  the  quality  of  one  of  these  pianets  both  in  an  extremely 
small  and  in  an  extremely  large  room;  and,  in  each  case,  he  has  been 
equally  delighted  with  the  result.  Instead  of  reverberations  and  a  steely 
harshness  of  tone  which  predominates  over  any  quality  when  the  space  is 
confined,  he  found  that,  in  the  smaller  room,  the  full  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment was  appreciable  and  good;  while  it  was  astonishing,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  how  the  same  volume  of  sound  was  none  too  small  also 
for  a  room  of  considerably  more  than  average  size. 

If  then  the  world  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  progress  is  not  necessarily 
excess  or  multiplication,  it  will  also  awake  to  a  sense  of  proportion.  It 
will  find  that  grandiose  instruments  may  be — and  are — a  glory  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  ingenious  inventor,  but  it  will  also  discover  that 
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such  instruments  will  only  fulfil  their  truly  splendid  mission  in  appro- 
priate and  sufficiently  expanded  surroundings.  It  will  also  discover  that, 
by  moderating  all  this  accumulation  of  sound,  chamber  music,  under  the 
auspices  of  ancient  taste,  combined  with  our  higher  perfection  of  mech- 
anism, may  reach  a  rapid  and  noble  perfection.  So  it  is  make  way  for 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.     We  follow  him  with  hope  and  congratulation. 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted,  freely,  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  l'Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Muller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler.f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Deonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 

*Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  ''Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1S48  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  .They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.     It  was  not  dated, 
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but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  ''Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  -oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.     This  melody 
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is  not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 
crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

Overtures  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
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dinary  succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Frtih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo) .  This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 
wildly  jubilant  coda. 


* 
*  * 


Three  overtures  are  entitled  "Leonore";  one  is  entitled  "Fidelio." 
According  to  tradition  and  confirming  contemporaneous  speech  and 
documents,  Beethoven  wished  to  name  his  opera  "Leonore."  This  was 
the  title  of  Bouilly's  libretto.  It  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven 
may  have  wished  to  compliment  his  friend  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler,  for  Beethoven  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her.  The  management  of  the  An  der  Wien  theatre  feared 
that  his  opera  might  thus  be  confounded  with  those  by  Gaveaux  and 
Paer.  A  letter  written  by  Stephen  von  Breuning  (1806)  to  his  sister 
states  that  Beethoven  at  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  1806  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  management  to  put  the  title  "Fidelio"  on  the  bill, 
the  title  "in  the  original  French."  "The  bills  bore  the  first  title, 
'Leonore.'  "  This  seems  authoritative.  But,  as  Kufferath  shows 
("Fidelio,"  Paris,  1913),  "Fidelio"  was  not  the  original  French  title. 
The  bills  of  1805  and  1806  all  have  "Fidelio."  The  first  edition  of 
the  German  libretto  has  the  title  "Fidelio."  Only  the  libretto  of 
the  second  edition  (1806)  is  entitled  "Leonore." 
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II.     Concerto  in  D  minor  No.  4  Vieuxtemps 

1.  Introduction;  cadenza 
Adagio  religioso 

2.  Finale  marciale 

III.  (a)  Grave  in  C  minor        -  Friedemann  Bach 

(b)  Cavatina  in  E-flat  major     -        -        -        -  Beethoven 

(c)  Minuet  in  D  major       -         -  Haydn  )  Transcribed  by 

(d)  Rondo  in  D  major        -  Schubert  )  Carl  Friedberg 

IV.  (a)  Song  without  Words Edwin  Grasse 

(b)  Waves  at  Play Edwin  Grasse 

(c)  La  Gitana Arranged  by  Kreisler 

(Arabo-Spanish  Gypsy  Song  of  the  18th  Century) 

(d)  Polichinelle  (Serenade) Kreisler 

(e)  Slavonic  Fantasy  -        -        -    -    -        _        _     Smetana 
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The  arrangement  of  the  opera  for  voice  and  pianoforte  made  by  Czerny, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Beethoven  ini8  io,was  published  as"  Leonore," 
and  in  the  same  year  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  announced  in  French  in 
the  Intelligenzblatt  of  Leipsic  the  publication  of  the  "overture  to  'Leo- 
nore.' "  In  the  interval  a  second  edition  of  the  voice  and  piano  score 
had  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  This  was  entitled 
"Fidelio,"  with  "Leonore"  in  parentheses.  Kufferath  concludes: 
"One  thing  is  certain:  only  in  1814  after  the  second  revision  did  Beet- 
hoven definitely  adopt  the  title  'Fidelio.'  "  A  score  for  voice  and 
pianoforte  in  those  days  included  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios;  not  the 
finales,  not  the  overture. 


* 
*  * 


Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly,  the  author  of  the  French  libretto,  was  born 
January  24,  1763,  at  La  Couldraye,  near  Tours.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1842.  A  parliamentary  lawyer  at  Paris,  he  was  after  the 
Revolution  an  administrator,  civil  judge,  and  also  a  public  accuser 
at  Tours  from  1793  to  1797;  later,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris.  He  left  this  position  to  follow  a  dramatic 
career.  He  wrote  librettos  for  Gretry,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Daloyrac, 
Boieldieu,  Berton,  -Nicolo,  and  for  the  young  Auber;  also  comedies, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  "L'Abbe  de  l'Epee,"  and  vaudevilles. 

He  boasted  that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  save  the  "aristocrats."  And  he  said  that  the  idea  of  his  "Leonore" 
was  derived  from  the  noble  action  of  a  woman  of  Touraine  whom  he 
helped.  She  introduced  herself,  disguised,  into  the  prison  where 
her  husband  was  confined,  and  rescued  him.  Mme.  de  Lavalette 
was   similarly  successful.     Her  husband   escaped  clad   in  her  dress. 
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Bouilly  prudently  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera  to  Spain.     The  li- 
bretto was  published  by  Barba,  Paris,  in  the  year  Seven  (1798-99). 

#  * 
Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  Bouilly's  libretto,  was  a  singer  as 
well  as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  L,atin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  First  tenor  at  Saint-Severin,  Bordeaux, 
he  studied  under  the  organist  Francois  Beck  and  composed  vocal 
pieces.  But  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas'  "Olympe  de  Cleves," 
he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor  at  Bordeaux 
in  1788.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Montpellier.  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the 
Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened  in  1791,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  singing  life.  He  composed  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas. 
In  18 12  his  mind  was  affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for 
some  months.  He  returned,  cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  18 19 
he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825. 
During  his  earlier  years  his  voice  was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he 
was  an  expressive  and  even  passionate  actor;  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career  his  tones  were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He 
created  the  part  of  Florestan  in  his  "  L,eonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  created  by  Julie  Angelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme. 
Scio.  She  was  born  at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her 
and  abandoned  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  singing  in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with 
Gaveaux.  She  married  at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Fytienne  Scio. 
She  went  to  Paris  in  179 1,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera- 
Comique  company,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice 
was  pure  and  sonorous,  she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a 
most  intelligent  actress  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious, 
she  assumed  certain  parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon 
showed  wear.  A  widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage, 
which  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption 
at  Paris  in  1807. 
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SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


Mozart 


Berlioz 

Debussy 
Wagner 


a.  Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "Zeffiretti 

Lusinghieri,"  from  "Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta" 

b.  Canzona,  "Voi,  die  sapete,"  Act  II.,  Scene  3,  of 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

.     Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 
Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
MADAME  MELBA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, — 


Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
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that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  '  Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it 
is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  l^he  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore"  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets 
to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his 
heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  N.octurna  versate 
manu,  versate  diuma,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent 
musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm— these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

•It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sar- 
castic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that-  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  ... 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  mo  to — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.     The  theme,  at 

*  Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 


For  over  half  a  century  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  have  stood  the 
test  of  comparison  with  the  great  Pianos  of  the  world.  They  have 
no  superiors — nor  any  equals  at  their  very  moderate  prices. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  these  superb  instruments  are 


We  place  them  first  among  our  family  of  noble  instruments.  We  back 
them  by  our  own  guarantee  of  worthiness  in  addition  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  makers.  We  sell  them  to  all  who  are  fond  of  music  and  covet 
the  very  best  for  their  homes  at  very  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

Prices  Range  from  $450  to  $1,750 
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mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instru- 
ments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  ham- 
mering the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foun- 
dation tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 


You  have  so  often  said:  "When  will  some  piano  teacher  work 
out  a  method  that  will  take  away  this  awful  nightmare — that 
will  start  a  pupil  playing  pieces  that  sound  like  music — that 
will  teach  the  fundamental  principles  and  their  application  so 
that  the  child  will  see  why  he  is  studying — that  will,  make  the 
study  a  real  pleasure  to  the  pupil,  rather  than  torture  ?" 
A  system  has  been  worked  out  after  years  of  successful  appli- 
cation, that  will  interest  you.  The  child  will  learn  quickly  and 
will  really  enjoy  the  study  as  all  the  old  bugaboos  are  eliminated. 
An  article  written  to  the  parents  explaining  more  in  detail  the 
why  and  the  how  of  this  method  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
study  of  piano  by  the  child,  or  the  grown-up,  will  be  mailed 
with  no  obligation.  It  will  show  you  how  this  system  is  being 
successfully  taught  by  me  to  my  pupils. 


Studio  4,  Pouch  Gallery,  345  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
'Phone,  Prospect  6400  Residence  'Phone,  3538-R 
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chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  thef  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end : 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
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appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible 
further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears 
only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work ;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent ;  very  few  move- 
ments can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841. 


Recitative,  "Soutudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "  Zeffiretti  Lusing- 

HIERI,"    FROM    "IDOMENEO,    RE    DI    CrETA.'.' 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,"  a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
the  Court  Chaplain  Gianbattista  Varesco,*  music  by  Mozart,  was 
produced  at  Munich,  January  29,  1781.  Varesco  was  indebted  for  the 
libretto  to  "Idomenee,"  a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Antoine 
Danchet,  music  by  Andre  Campra,  produced  at  the  Royal  Academy  .of 
Music,  Paris,  January  12,  i7i2.f 

The  cast  of  Mozart's  opera  was  as  follows:  Idomeneo,  Raaff;  Ida- 

*  Varesco  was  installed  Court  Chaplain  in  the  Salzburg  service  in  1766.  His  knowledge  of  Italian  served 
in  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  Rome.  He  was  still  in  service  in  1815.  M°zart  complained 
of  his  avarice  and  found  him  a  disagreeable  companion. 

fThe  cast  was  as  follows:  Prologue:  Venus,  Mile.  Pousin;  Aeole,  Hardouin.  _  Tragedie:  Ilione,  Mile. 
Journet;  Dirce,  Mile.  Antier;  Idomenee,  Thevenard;  Arbas,  Hardouin;  La  Jalousie  and  Nemesis,  Manti- 
enne.     Ballet,  Mile.  Prevost.    The  opera  was  revived  on  April  3,  173 1. 
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mante,  Dal  Prato;  Ilia,  Dorothea  Wendling;  Elettra,  Elizabeth  Wend- 
ling;  Arbace,  Domenico  de  Panzachi;  Gran  Sacerdote  di  Nettuno, 
Giovanni  Valesei. 

The  aria  sung  at  this  concert  is  for  Ilia,  a  daughter  of  the  Trojan  king 
Priam,  and  a  prisoner  in  Crete.     It  opens  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 

ILIA. 

RECITATIVO. 

Solitudini  amiche,  aure  amorose,  piante  fiorite  e  fiori  vaghi!  Udite  d'  una  in- 
felice  amante  i  lamenti,  che  a  voi  confido.  Quanto  il  tacer  presso  al  mio  vincitore, 
quanto  il  finger  ti  costa,  afflitto  core ! 

"Aria. 
Zeffiretti  lusinghieri, 
Deh  volate  al  mio  tesoro, 
E  gli  dite,  ch'  io  1'  adoro, 
Che  mi  serbi  il  cor  fedel. 

E  voi,  piante  e  fior  sinceri, 
Che  ora  inaffia  il  pianto  amaro, 
Dite  a  lui,  che  amor  piu  raro 
Mai  vedeste  sotto  il  ciel. 

William  Foster  Ap thorp  wrote  this  literal  translation : — 

Ilia  (recitative}. — Friendly  solitudes,  loving  breezes,  blooming  plants  and  lovely 
flowers !  Hear  the  laments  of  an  unhappy  lover,  which  I  confide  to  you.  How  much 
it  costs  thee  to  be  silent  near  my  conqueror,  how  much  to  feign,  my  afflicted  heart! 

(Air) — Flattering  zephyrs,  fly  to  my  treasure,  and  tell  him  that  I  adore  him,  tell 
him  to  keep  his  heart  faithful  to  me. 

And  you,  truthful  flowers,  that  my  bitter  complaint  now  bedews,  tell  him  that 
you  have  never  seen  a  rarer  love  under  heaven. 

The  recitative  is  accompanied  by  strings  alone.     The  air,  Grazioso, 

E  major,  3-4,  is  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 

and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Dorothea  Spurni  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1737.     Her  father,  a  Court 
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musician,  was  her  first  teacher.  In  1752  she  was  engaged  as  Court 
singer  at  Mannheim,  and  after  she  sang  in  Holzbauer's  "Nitetti"  (1758), 
she  was  declared  Prima  Donna.  In  1756  she  married  the  flutist,  Johann 
Baptist  Wendling.  They  went  to  Munich  in  1778.  He  died  in  1800. 
She  lived  as  a  highly  esteemed  teacher  of  singing  until  1809.  Heinse 
praised  her  as  "the  German  Melpomene  of  the  Golden  Age  at  Mann- 
heim." She  was  extolled  for  her  admirable  and  expressive  singing, 
which  was  emphasized  by  her  beauty,  and  her  skill  as  an  actress. 


canzona,  "voi,  che  sapete,' 
Figaro" 


Act  II.,  Scene  3,  in  "Le  Nozze  di 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 


(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  Xa 
Mariage  de  Figaro' ;-  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Alma  viva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Sings piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisalore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
joperatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter.  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 


The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 
1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor; 
Quello  ch'  io  provo,  viridird 
B  per  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir. 
Gelo,  e  poi  sento1  V  alma  awampar, 
E  in  un  momenta  torno  e  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpi  to  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pace  notte,  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi. 
Voi,  che  sapete  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 


This  has  been  Englished  as  follows  :- 


Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 
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What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah !  'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6:  "The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 


Grand  FirfE  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juuet,"  Op.  17 Hector  Beruoz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre,  France,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  g, 

1869.) 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,"  grand  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos 
for  voices,  and  a  prologue  in  choral  recitative  after  Shakespeare  by 
Emile  Deschamps,  was  sketched  in  1829,  composed  in  1839,  produced 
in  1839,  revised  and  published  as  a  whole  in  1847.     (The  strophes  of 
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the  prologue  had  previously  been  published  for  voice  and  piano.)  A 
second  and  revised  edition  was  published  in  1857.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Nicolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839,  at  the 
Conservatory,  Paris.  Berlioz  conducted.  Adolphe  Joseph  Louis 
Alizard  sang  the  part  of  Friar  Laurence;  Alexis  Dupont,  the  scherzetto 
of  Queen  Mab ;  Mme.  Wideman,  the  strophes  of  the  prologue,  in  place 
of  Rosine  Stoltz,  who  had  been  announced.  Mme.  Stoltz  sang  at  the 
second  performance  on  December  12  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
performance  of  the  complete  work  outside  of  Paris  was  at  Vienna, 
January  2,  1846/  in  a  concert  organized  by  Berlioz.  The  singers  were 
Betty  Bury,  Behringer,  tenor,  and  Josef  Staudigl,  bass. 

Berlioz  called  the  work  a  "grand  symphony  with  chorus."  On 
September  22,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferrand  that  he  had  finished 
it.  "It  is  equivalent  to  an  opera  in  two  acts  and  will  fill  out  a  concert; 
there  are  fourteen  movements." 

There  is  an  Introduction  Combats.  Chorus  with  contralto  solo, 
strophes  for  contralto.  "Queen  Mab"  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus. 
Part  II.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House.  Part  III. 
Capulet's  Garden.  Part  IV.  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Dream  Fairy. 
Juliet's  Funeral  Procession.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Finale.  Fight  of  Capulets  and  Montagues.  Air  of  Friar  Laurence. 
Oath  of  Reconciliation. 

Berlioz  wrote  as  a  preface:  "Although  voices  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, this  is  not  a  concert-opera,  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with 
chorus.  If  song  occurs  in  the  beginning,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which  sen- 
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timents  and  passions  should  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  It  is  more- 
over to  introduce  gradually  in  the  musical  development  choral  masses, 
whose  too  sudden  appearance  would  do  harm  to  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position. Thus  the  prologue,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  pro- 
logue by  Shakespeare  himself,  the  chorus  exposes  the  action,  is  sung  by 
only  fourteen  voices.  Later  is  heard,  behind  the  scene,  the  male 
chorus  of  Capulets;  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  women  and  men 
take  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  two  choruses  of  Capulets 
and  Montagues  appear  with  Friar  Laurence;  and  at  the  end  the  three 
choruses  are  united." 

Romeo  Alone:  Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House. 
Romeo,  as  unbidden  guest,  has  met  Juliet  at  the  ball.  Wildly  in  love 
he  forgets  his  Rosaline,  whose  charms  are  minutely  catalogued  by  Mer- 
cutio;  but  knowing  that  Juliet  is  of  the  rival  house,  and  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  After  recitative-like  phrases 
of  the  first  violins  and  interrupting  harmonies  by  the  wood-wind  and 
other  strings,  a  pathetic  theme  is  sung  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  later  by 
first  violins.  This  theme  is  developed  and  interrupted  by  dance  music, 
which  has  already  been  heard  in  the  prologue.  The  tempo  changes  from 
Andante  malinconico  e  sostenuto  to  Larghetto  espressivo,  and  wood-wind 
instruments  sing  the  song  of  Romeo's  love  over  arpeggios  in  the  'cellos. 
Tambourines  give  at  intervals  the  dance  rhythm.  With  the  Allegro  in 
F  major,  2-2,  Romeo  is  again  in  the  ball-room.  The  dance  theme  is 
worked  up  elaborately  to  a  brilliant  pitch.  The  theme  of  the  preceding 
Larghetto  is  used  as  a  counter-subject  by  wood- wind  and  brass.  A 
chromatically  descending  theme  in  half  notes  suddenly  checks  the  gayety 
of  the  throng  and  the  lovers'  rapture.  The  Montague  is  recognized,  but 
Capulet's  words  to  Tybalt — 

"I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement" — 

have  their  way,  and  the  revel  is  resumed,  although  the  voice  of  the  la- 
menting Romeo  is  heard,  as  he  steals  from  the  fete  to  wait  in  Juliet's 
garden.  A  jubilant  coda  brings  the  close.  The  chromatic  strife- 
motive  sounds  ominously  in  the  basses.  The  movement  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  triangles,  two  tambourines,  two  harps,  strings. 
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RECITATIVE   AND   Aria    OF   LlA    PROM   THE    CANTATA  "1/EnFANT   PrO- 

digue" Claude  Achilee  Debussy* 

(Born  at  St.  Germaine  (Seine  et  Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  recitative  and  aria  of  Lia,  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  were 
first  sung  by  Mme.  Rose  Caron  f  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  June  27, 
1884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he  gained  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  that  year.  t 

The  cantata  was  performed  forthe  first  time  in  America,  with  a  piano- 
fox"te  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  of  Detroit,  March  10,  1910,  in  the  Century  Association  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hammond,  L,ia; 
William  Lavin,  Azael;  Willim  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  19 10.  The  singers  were: 
Miss  Nielsen,  Lia;  Mr.  Iyassalle,  Azael;  Mr.  Blanchart,  Simeon.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

*  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  Achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of 
"Ariettes"  composed  in  1888  reads  thus:    "Ariettes:    Paroles  de  P.  Verlaine,  Musique  de  Ach.  Debussy." 

t  Rose  Lucille  Caron  was  born  Meuniez,  at  Monerville,  France,  November  17,  1857.  She  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1880,  when  she  was  already  married,  and  studied  singing  until  1882,  when,  as  a  pupil 
of  Masset,  she  took  a  second  prize  for  singing  and  an  accessit  for  opera.  _  After  studying  with  Marie  Sasse 
and  singing  in  concerts,  she  joined  the  Monnaie  Opera  Company,  Brussels,  in  the  season  of  1883-84,  not  1882, 
as  stated  in  Grove's  Dictionary  (revised  edition),  and  at  first  received  1,100  francs  a  month.  She  took  the 
parts  of  Alice,  Marguerite,  and  Valentine,  and  on  January  7, 1884,  created  the  part  of  Briinehilde  in  Reyer's 
"Sigurd."  On  March  7,  1885,  she  took  the  part  of  Eva  in  the  first  performance  of  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg"  in  French.  She  was  then  receiving  3,000  francs  a  month.  In  1885  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Opera,  Paris,  and  made  her  debut,  June  12,  in  Reyer's  "Sigurd."_  At  the  Opera  she  sang  in  "Le  Cid,"  "Les 
Huguenots,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "Faust,"  and  " Le  Freischiitz,"  but  in  1888  returned  to  the  Monnaie,  where  she 
created  the  parts  of  Laurence  in  "Jocelyn"  (February  25),  Richilde  in  Mathieu's  "Richilde"  (December  12, 
1888),  and  Salammbo  in  Reyer's  opera  (February  10,  1890).  Returning  to  the  Paris  Opera  in  1890,  she  was 
heard  there  in  the  first  performances  in  Paris  of  "Salammb6,"  "Djelma,"  "Die  Walkiire"  (Sieglinde  and  in 
French),  "Otello."  She  was  also  conspicuous  as  Fidelio,  Elsa,  Elisabeth,  Rachel,  Salome  (in  Massenet's 
opera),  Donna  Anna.  She  has  sung  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris;  in  "Fidelio"  (1898)  and  "Iphigenie  en 
Tauride"  (1900);  also  at  Monte  Carlo.  In  1902  she  became  one  of  the  professors  of  singing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.    She  took  the  part  of  Salammb6  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  12,  1908. 
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Recitative;. 


Air. 


L'annee  en  vain  chasse  l'annee! 

A  chaque  saison  ramenee. . 

Leurs  jeux  et  leurs  ebats  m'attristent  malgre  moi: 

lis  rouvrent  ma  blessure  et  mon  chagrin  s'accroit. 

Je  viens  chercher  la  greve  solitaire.  .  .  . 

Douleur  involontaire !     Efforts  superflus! 

Lia  pleure  toujours  l'enfant  qu'elle  n'a  plus!  .  .  . 


Azael!  Azael! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 
En  mon  coeur  maternel 
Ton  image  est  restee. 

Azael!  Azael! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 

Cependant  les  soirs  etaient  doux,  dans  la  plaine  d'ormes  plantee, 

Quand,  sous  la  charge  recoltee, 

On  ramenait  les  grands  boeufs  roux. 

Lorsque  la  tache  etait  finie, 

Enfants,  vieillards,  et  serviteurs, 

Ouvriers  des  champs  ou  pasteurs, 

Louaient  de  Dieu  la  main  benie7 

Ainsi  les  jours  suivaient  les  jours, 

Et  dans  la  pieuse  famille 

Le  jeune  homme  et  la  jeune  fille 

Echangeait  leurs  chastes  amours. 

D'autres  ne  sentent  pas  le  poids  de  la  vieillesse; 

Heureux  dans  leurs  enfants. 

Us  voient  couler  les  ans 

Sans  regret  comme  sans  tristesse 

Aux  cceurs  inconsoles  que  les  temps  sont  pesants! 

Azael!  Azael! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 


The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 

Spring  comes  smiling,  gay  flowers  flinging; 

The  bird's  sweet  song  but  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine; 

My  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  for  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  silent  shore  I  wander  lonely, 

My  grief  God  knoweth  only. 

Evermore  Eia  mouns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  bore. 

Azael!  Azael! 

Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  leave  me? 
On  my  heart  thou  art  graven; 
I  sorrow  for  thee. 
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Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  us. 

Homeward  the  ruddy  oxen  bore  us, 

Weary  of  toil,  but  light  of  heart. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 

Thankfully  to  God  our  King, 

To  God  the  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly  we  slept,  and  glad  repose. 

Youths  and  maidens  wandered  free, 

Plighted  vows  in  sincerity, 

Evening  shades  brought  rest  and  calm  repose. 

Happy  ye  parents !  when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How  glad  your  lot  appears!  its  joys,  its  tender  fears, 
With  their  lives  hath  their  love  entwined  you; 
Sadly  must  I  alone  drag  out  the  leaden  years !  * 


ENTR'ACTE. 

SIMPLICITY  IN   MUSIC. 
(From  the  London  Times,  April  21,  19 17.) 

Tolstoy,  in  his  "What  is  Art?  has  placed  it  on  record  that  he  received 
a  far  stronger  artistic  impression  from  hearing  a  choir  of  peasant- 
women  singing  to  celebrate  his  daughter's  marriage  than  from  a  well- 
known  pianist's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Op.  no.  He  could 
appreciate  music  as  well  as  any  connoisseur. 

This  observation  at  once  raises  the  question  of  the  true  significance 
of  simplicity  in  music  or  in  any  other  art.  It  is  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  Tolstoy's  opinion,  because  obviously,  in  certain  circumstances, 
an  unrehearsed   "impromptu"    effect  will  be  far   more   emotionally 

*  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  translator. — P.  H. 
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striking  than  a  finished  artistic  representation.  Tolstoy  was  wrong 
in  trying  even  to  compare  the  two.  It  is  not  criticism  to  say  that 
nature  is  less  artificial  than  art,  and  therefore  better — you  cannot  com- 
pare a  sunset  with  a  symphony.  If  art  were  absolutely  simple  it  would 
be  barely  articulate.  The  simplicity  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  its  freedom  from  artificiality — which  is  irrelevant — as  on 
the  perfect  blending  of  its  form  and  content. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  simplicity  in  music — simplicity  of  conception 
and  simplicity  of  method.  The  two  are  by  no  means  always  present 
together.  Music  which  makes  a  simple  appeal,  or  which  is  structurally 
simple  as  to  outlines,  may  be  extremely  complex  in  its  detail.  On  the 
other  hand,  emotionally  complex  effects  in  music  may  be  obtained  by 
simple  technical  means.  Thus,  much,  if  not  all,  of  Mozart's  music  is 
simple  in  texture;  but  its  emotional  range  is  practically  unlimited. 
Conversely  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss  are  almost  without  exception 
simple  in  their  broad  outlines,  but  intensely  complex  in  treatment. 
The  most  striking  exception  in  the  case  of  Strauss  is  perhaps  the  Elektra, 
where  the  music,  owing  to  its  subject-matter,  is  as  complex  psychologi- 
cally as  it  is  technically.  On  the  other  hand,  "Don  Juan,"  "Tod  und 
Verklarung,"  and  even  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  are  all  essentially  simple 
in  conception.  The  complexity  of  their  musical  texture  is  purely  a 
question  of  method.  In  the  same  way,  Brahms,  for  all  his  crabbedness 
of  technique,  is  no  more  emotionally  varied  than  were  Haydn,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  the  whole  of  the  "classical  school." 

Music  that  is  simple  both  in  outline  and  in  detail  obviously  forms 
an  enormous  class  to  itself,  ranging  from  Haydn  to  the  latest  popular 
ballad;  and  music  that  is  complex  both  in  outline  and  in  detail  forms 
one  almost  as  large.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  good 
music  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  class ;  though  class  two  is  interesting  as 
representing  the  striving  to  find  a  short  cut  to  Parnassus. 

As  regards  music  for  children,  simplicity  is  all-important  but  diffi- 
cult of  achievement.  The  modern  French  school  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  in  this  field.  The  writer  knows  of  no  more  completely 
satisfactory  simple  music  of  this  kind  than  Ingelbrecht's  "La  Nursery," 
consisting  of  two  volumes  of  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  in  which  the 
left  hand  is  laid  out  for  the  master  and  the  right  for  the  pupil.  All 
these  pieces  are  based  on  well-known  nursery  rhymes  or  traditional 
songs,  and  the  composer  has  provided  with  extraordinary  skill  the  rich- 
est and  most  harmonically  varied  accompaniments '  without  ever 
obscuring  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  tunes.  The  result  is  an  artistic 
triumph  on  a  small  scale.     Gabriel  Grovlez  has  also  been  successful 
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in  his  children's  pieces;  but  Debussy's  "Children's  Corner,"  though 
charming  musically,  is  so  essentially  fantastic,  and  even  sophisticated, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  sure  to  appeal  to  children — perhaps  the  most 
exacting  of  critics. 

For  to  be  simple  successfully  is  far  harder  than  to  succeed  in  being 
complex.  Failure  means  disaster  when  the  goal  is  simplicity.  For 
from  the  simple  to  the  merely  banal  is  a  short  step,  but  complexity  is 
often  dubbed  "interesting,"  even  when  it  does  not  quite  "come  off." 
Simplicity,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  be  unconscious;  complexity  can- 
not be. 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  music  of  complexities  in  technique 
which  seem  to  have  been  inspired.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
nothing  but  conscious  calculation  went  to  the  fashioning  of  things  like 
the  "  Queen  Mab  "  Scherzo  of  Berlioz,  the  battle-scene  in  "  Heldenleben," 
or  some  of  the  most  amazing  of  Bach's  fugues.  In  the  same  way  the 
almost  magical  technical  accomplishment  of  great  executive  artists 
seems  to  be  inspired,  or  acquired  in  some  way  unconsciously  from 
without.  The  technique  of  great  painters,  sculptors,  or  poets  is  of 
the  same  order.  The  most  perfect  technique  does  not  obscure  the 
thought  which  it  has  to  express ;  it  renders  it  more  clear.  This  is  why 
obscurity  of  thought  expressed  simply  is  rare,  if  not  non-existent,  in 
art,  while  a  clear  thought  expressed  obscurely  is  far  more  common, 
and  is  often  due  to  imperfect  technique.  That  it  is  not  always  so  due 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  Richard  Strauss  and  Berlioz  (to  name 
only  two)  among  musicians.  This  love  of  complexity  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  individuality,  of  delight  in  craftsmanship  for  its  own  sake. 
Complexity  in  music  has  a  legitimate  place,  though  it  often  degener- 
ates into  either  striving  after  effect,  or  dry  crabbedness. 


Overture  to  the;'  Opera  "Tannhauser"  ...    .  Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 


SOLO  PIANIST  RECITALS  and  CONCERTS 

Pupil  of  Theodore  Leschetizky  and  personally  authorized  to  teach  his-method 
Endorsed  by  HAROLD  BAUER  and  FERRUCI0  BUSONI 

THE  SPENCER  ARMS.  140  WEST  69th  STREET  Telephone,  Columbus  3996 
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HIMSELF 


BROOKLYN 
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COURSES   (  COURSE  A-Five  WEDNESDAY  Mats,  at  3:30 

EXACTLY-} 

ALIKE        (  COURSE  B-Five  WEDNESDAY  Eves,  at  8:15 


JANUARY  2nd 


JANUARY    9th 


JANUARY    16th 


JANUARY   23rd 


JANUARY    30th 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  at  8:30  a.m., 
at  the  Institute  Box  Offices. 

PRICES  FOR  COURSE  TICKETS 

MATINEES:    To  Members  with  Coupons,  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00. 

To  Persons  Not  Members,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00. 

EVENINGS:    To  Members  with  Coupons,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00.    . 

To  Persons  Not  Members,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00. 

PRICES  FOR  SINGLE  LECTURES 

ON  SALE  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26th 

MATINEES:    To  Members  with  Coupons,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.00. 

To  Persons  Not  Members,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25. 
EVENINGS:    To  Members  with  Coupons,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25. 

To  Persons  Not  Members,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50. 

NOTICE:  The  above  prices  do  not  include  any  possible  War  Tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Government; 
such  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  such  manner  as  the  Government 
shall  direct. 
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We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and  condition  all  kinds 
of  mens  clothing  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  new  garments 

Heavy  and  Light  Overcoats 
Suits  Motor  Coats  Ulsters 
Evening  and  Street  Clothes 

All  dust  dirt  spots  stains  removed 

garments  carefully  pressed  by  hand  inside  and  out 

returned  neatly  folded  and  boxed 

PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE 

Our  Teams  and  Motors  Call  and  Deliver 


AMERICAS  GREATEST 
CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 


Murray  Hill  5770 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Cambridge  Shop — 1274  Massachusetts  Avenue  Harvard  Square 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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ACADEMY  OF   MUSIC 
FRIDAY  EVENING,   JANUARY    11,    1918,   at    8.15    o'clock 


HilriJ 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


frit; 


TICKETS  AT  BOX  OFFICE 
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Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;   a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera, 
and  did  that  little  respectably." 


* 
*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."     The  ascending 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


BRONCHIAL  TRO 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  ,  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 


gsrasg 


ED  A  MF  M  '  §      CAMPHORATED      f^    E? 
Ry  W  11     b3>     saponaceous     &J  Ea 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  mdtive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrim's  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

NEW    YORK 

BARITONE 

PERRY  AVERILL  teacher  of  singing 

STUDIO,  215  WEST  91st  STREET 

'Phone,  Riverside  7823 

Teacher  of  Singing       Mezzo-Soprano 

Mrs.  JESSIE  FENNER  MILL        metropolitan  opera  house 

(Jessie  G.  Fenner)  ;  NEW  YORK 

•PHONE.  9086  BRYANT 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr. 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


r  BULLOCK  WILLIAMS 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

122  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


a©ik  Arfthnar  Ruassel! 


A  RATIONALIST  IN    MUSIC   PEDAGOGY 

CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne."  "Spring  Rapture."  "Supplication."  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.     Schirmer,  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  INTERPRETATION 

STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  Georges  Barrere,  Willem  Willeke.  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Nielsen, 

Leo  Schulz,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adamo  Didur,  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Phone,  Columbus  131 1. 


STUDIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 
30 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  io  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

{Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

HAYWOOD  VOCAL  STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

JACQUES  L.  GOTTLIEB  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Studio 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  (or  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION  TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 

By  EDMUND    J.   MYER 

703  CARNEGIE  HALL  Price  50  cents.  Music  Stores 

MINNA  KAUFMANN  SOPRANO 

V°tXAtL.    ST^Pi°S  CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 

1  he  Lehmann  Method 

601    CARNEGIE  HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER,  REPRESENTATIVE.  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

~z~T77Trm~r~T~     ..  tenor  .. 


-v     vx-&a>j      *  waw*  VOCAL  STUDIOS 

voice  trials  by  appointment  only         22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley  3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Lillian  Sherwood-Newkirk  "^l&SZSgSSrfiS** 

Mail  address 

No.  II  Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


ALFRED  Y.  CORNELL         TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOCAL  TECHNIQUE    REPERTOIRE 
ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio.  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


VOCAL   TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 
Summer  School  at  Round  Lake.  N.  Y.  ORATORIO  COACHING 


Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

Mme.  HAGGERTY-  SWELL    teaocfher  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET -       -       NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

FRANKLIN  CANNON 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 
,  and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


SERGEI  KLIBAMSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 

Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS 


S.  C.  YON 
P.  A.  YON 
VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

p    »     YON    Or       ■  ,  J  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 

)   Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York 
S.  C.  YON,  Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 


Directors 


Telephone,  Circle  951 


853  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny.  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  10th 


Mine,    MARIE  D 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

3 1 2  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Effa  Ellis 
PerfeM 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 
Based  on  INNER-FEELING,  REASONING  and 
DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE.  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 
MEMORIZING.  U  Guides.    S10.00 
I       RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
1       COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
A       CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
AW       SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,  not  do  re  mi 
M\W         IMPROVISING 

^W  95,220  MODULATIONS.  HARMONIC  DICTATION. 

WF  and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 

^T  one  given  tone 

f  TRANSPOSITION.  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 

SENTENCES 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERFIELD 
ST.  JAMES   HOTEL 
109  WEST  45th  STREET 
New  Yor  k  City  Tel .  B  rya  nt  3247 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 
CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 

Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


JAMES  J,  I 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Principles  of  Joseffy  and  Leschetizky 
Methods 

303  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 
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Boston  S impko j  Orchestra 

Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  the 


F  iril  1 


CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  11 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 


Sfeinway 

FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W- 
Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,JH. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gerardi,  A. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirtieth  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate. 


Sibelius  . 
Balakireff 
Ravel 


.    "The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the 
.    Finnish  Folk-Epic  "Kalevala" 

"Thamar,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  after  a 
Poem  by  Michail  Lermontoff 

"Lever  du  Jour,"  "Pantomime,"  "Danse  Generale" 
("Day-break,"  "Pantomime,"  "General Dance"), 
Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe," 
ballet  in  one  act.     (First  time  at  these  concerts) 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes-after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  Op.  98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Bora,  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr. 
Gericke  "did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the 
concert  the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance, 
and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert 
of  November  27.  There  were  further  rehearsals,  and  the  work  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  December  23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Miirz  Zuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk,  he 
[Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire,  and 
that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and  amongst 
them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony,  into  the 
garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the  fire  under, 
whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  outspread  on 
the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene  for  the  "his- 
torical painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss  May  was  able 


Two  new  collections  oj  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$4.50  net  '  "    $2.00  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G.  SCHIRMER  New  York 


to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  octavo 
pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is  Miss  May  in 
comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms  contains  2,138 
pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "  a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wiillner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Giirzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wiillner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner, 
and  he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wiillner  answered  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  produce  new  works,  and  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or  Schar- 
wenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Briill  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Gustav  Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude 
that  they  did  not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  "If  persons  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?" 
he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  for  correction  of 
the  parts.  Billow  conducted  it,  and  there  were  present  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor  of  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  and  Frederick  L,amond,  the  pianist.  Brahms  arrived  in 
time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most  warmly 
applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated  November 
1  under  Billow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  composer  in  the 
course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Billow  in  Germany 
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and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886.  "Though 
the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by  all  but  the 
inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two 
immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking  im- 
pression on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in  C 
minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained  some 
measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been  far 
more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is  too 
friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony  disap- 
pointed Brahms 's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in  which 
he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's  admirers, 
that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  B  minor.  (See  "Hugo  Wolf's 
Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  191 1,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was  per- 
formed under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert  in 
Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by 
Brahms.  We  quote  from  Miss  May's  biography:  "The  fourth  sym- 
phony had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna.  Received  with 
reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained  much  more 
from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure  to  be  accorded 
there  to-  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  To-day  [sic],  however,  a 
storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  not  to  be 
quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the  artist's  box  in 
which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience.     The  demonstra- 
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tion  was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  movements,  and  an 
extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  The  ap- 
plauding, shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure  standing  in 
the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so  strange,  seemed 
unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  stood  there, 
shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained  expression,  white 
hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  the  audience  there  was  a  feeling  as  of 
a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying  farewell.  Another 
outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more  acknowledgment 
from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had  parted  forever."  * 


* 
*  * 


In  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Gustav  Wendt,  were  read  diligently  by  Brahms. 
It  is  thought  that  they  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. Mr.  Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  whole  symphony  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He  sees  in  the  Andante  a  waste  and  ruined 
field,  as  the  Campagna  near  Rome;  he  notes  the  appearance  of  a  pas- 
sage from  Brahms's  song  "Auf  dem  Kirchhofe"  with  the  words  "Ich 
war  an  manch  vergess'nem  Grab  gewesen";  to  him  the  Scherzo  is 
the  Carnival  at  Milan.  While  Speidel  saw  in  the  Finale  the  burial  of 
a  soldier,  Kalbeck  is  reminded  by  the  music  of  the  passage  in  Soph- 
ocles's  "CEdipus  Coloneus":  "Not  to  have  been  born  at  all  is  superior 
to  every  view  of  the  question;   and  this  when  one  may  have  seen  the 

•Brahms  attended  the  production  of  Johann  Strauss's  operetta,  "Die  Gottin  der  Vernunft,"  March  13, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  after  the  second  act,  and  he  attended  a  rehearsal  of  the  Raeger-Soldat  Quartet  less 
than  a  fortnight  before  his  death. — Ed. 


For  over  half  a  century  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  have  stood  the 
test  of  comparison  with  the  great  Pianos  of*  the  world.  They  have 
no  superiors — nor  any  equals  at  their  very  moderate  prices. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  these  superb  instruments  are 
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light,  to  return  thence  whence  he  came  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  far 

the  next  best."  * 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  tonality  of  this  symphony  has  occasioned  remark.  Dr.  Hugo 
Riemann  suggests  that  Brahms  chose  the  key  of  E  minor,  on  account 
of  its  pale,  wan  character,  to  express  the  deepest  melancholy. 
"B  minor  is  the  tonality  of  the  fall  of  the  year:  it  reminds  one  of  the 
perishableness  of  all  green  and  blooming  things,  which  the  two  sister 
tonalties,  G  major  and  E  major,  are  capable  of  expressing  so  truthfully 
to  life."  Composers  of  symphonies  have,  as  a  rule,  avoided  E  minor 
as  the  chief  tonality.  There  is  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  the  "Trauer- 
symphonie"  (composed  in  1772),  and,  in  marked  contrast  with  Rie- 
mann's  view,  Raff's  ninth  symphony,  "In  Summer"  (composed  in 
1878),  is  in  E  minor.  One  of  Bach's  greatest  organ  preludes  and 
fugues,  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  90,  and  one  of  the  quartets  of  his  Op. 
59  are  in  this  tonality,  which  has  been  accused  as  dull  in  color,  shadowy, 
suggestive  of  solitude  and  desolation.  •  Huber's  "Bocklin"  Symphony 
is  in  E  minor;  so  is  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Symphony.  Chopin's 
Concerto  in  E  minor  for  piano  is  surely  not  a  long,  desolate  waste. 
Riemann  reminds  us  that  there  are  hints  in  this  symphony  of  music 
by  Handel — "Brahms's  favorite  composer " — not  only  in  the  tonality, 
but  in  moments  of  detail,  as  in  the  aria,  "Behold  and  see,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  the  structure  of  which  contains  as  in  a  nutshell  the  substance 


You  have  so  often  said:  "When  will  some  piano  teacher  work 
out  a  method  that  will  take  away  this  awful  nightmare — that 
will  start  a  pupil  playing  pieces  that  sound  like  music — that 
will  teach  the  fundamental  principles  and  their  application  so 
that  the  child  will  see  why  he  is  studying — that  will  make  the 
study  a  real  pleasure  to  the  pupil,  rather  than  torture  ?" 
A  system  has  been  worked  out  after  years  of  successful  appli- 
cation, that  will  interest  you.  The  child  will  learn  quickly  and 
will  really  enjoy  the  study  as  all  the  old  bugaboos  are  eliminated. 
An  article  written  to  the  parents  explaining  more  in  detail  the 
why  and  the  how  of  this  method  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
study  of  piano  by  the  child,  or  the  grown-up,  will  be  mailed 
with  no  obligation.  It  will  show  you  how  this  system  is  being 
successfully  taught  by  me  to  my  pupils. 
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of  the  first  movement;  also  the  dotted  rhythm  of  the  violoncellos  in 
the  aria,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  in  E  major. 

Heinrich  Reimann  does  not  discuss  this  question  of  tonality  in  his 
short  description  of  the  symphony.  "It  begins  as  in  ballad  fashion. 
Blaring  fanfares  of  horns  and  cries  of  pain  interrupt  the  narration, 
which  passes  into  an  earnest  and  ardent  melody  (B  major,  'cellos). 
The  themes,  especially  those  in  fanfare  fashion,  change  form  and  color. 
'The  formal  appearance,  now  powerful,  prayerful,  now  caressing, 
fender,  mocking,  homely,  now  far  away,  now  near,  now  hurried,  now 
quietly  expanding,  ever  surprises  us,  is  ever  welcome:  it  brings  joy 
and  gives  dramatic  impetus  to  the  movement.'  *  A  theme  of  the  sec- 
ond movement  constantly  returns  in  varied  form,  from  which  the  chief 
theme,  the  staccato  figure  given  to  the  wind,  and  the  melodious  song 
of  the  'cellos  are  derived.  The  third  movement,  Allegro  giocoso, 
sports  with  old-fashioned  harmonies,  which  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Finale,  an  artfully  contrived 
Ciacona  of  antique  form,  but  of  modern  contents.  The  first  eight 
measures  give  the  'title-page'  of  the  Ciacona.  The  measures  that 
follow  are  variations  of  the  leading  theme;  wind  instruments  prevail 
in  the  first  three,  then  the  strings  enter;  the  movement  grows  livelier, 
clarinets  and  oboes  lead  to  E  major;  and  now  comes  the  solemn  climax 
of  this  movement,  the  trombone  passage.  The  old  theme  enters  again 
after  the  fermata,  and  rises  to  full  force,  which  finds  expression  in  a 
Piu  allegro  for  the  close." 

•Dr.  Reimann  here  quotes  from  Hermann  Kretzschmar's  "Fiihrer  durch  den  Concertsaal." — Ed. 
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"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsenn")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
"Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela " ;  4 .  " Lemminkainen ' s  Homef ar ing " ) . * 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli.  He  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  Lemminkainen 

•  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poetmay  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  '  Iiiad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  '  Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athentzum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha' was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath.  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1008  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lonnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  baliads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it._  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleya,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,_  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk'  of 
Hiisi  on  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river, 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow. 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  violoncello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  fare- 
well sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 

•  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
;cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 


"Thamar,"   Symphonic   Poem   for  Orchestra  after  a  poem  by 
Michaie  Lermontoee    . MiiyY  Baeakireee 

(Born  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  January  2,  1837;  *  died  at  Petrograd,  June  24,  1910.) 

Michail  Lermontoff's  poem  "Tamara"  was  written  in  1841,  the  year 
that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Major  Martynoff  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maschuk  Mountain  in  the  Caucasus,  July  27.  (Termontoff  was  born 
on  October  14,  18 14,  at  Moscow.) 

The  poem  is  printed  in  Russian  and  in  a  French  translation  by  N. 
Stcherbatcheff  on  a  leaf  of  the  score.  (There  is  a  translation  into 
German  by  Friedrich  Fiedler — "Gedichte  von  M.  I.  Lermontoff," 
published  by  Reclam,  Leipsic.) 

The  score  also  contains  this  argument:  "Since  Michail  Lermontoff's 
little  poem  'Thamar'  would  only  with  some  difficulty  be  reprinted  as 
a  whole  on  a  concert  program,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  instance 
to  print  only  the  following  extract."  But  there  is  room  here  for  a 
paraphrase  of  the  poem,  as  translated  into  French  by  Stcherbatcheff, 
whose  translation  is  fuller  than  the  German  one  by,  Fiedler: — 

*Mrs.  Newmarch  gives  the  date  December  31,  1836  (O.  S.).  Belaieff's  Catalogue  of  Music  by  Russian 
Composers  gives  the  date  January  2,  1837.    Riemann  and  Montagu-Nathan  give  the  latter  date.  • 


Where  the  waters  of  Terek  *  roar  in  the  narrow  and  misty  defile  of  Darial  there 
rose  in  the  air  an  ancient  tower,  browned  by  blasts  of  storms,  dominating  the  dark 
depths.  In  the  tower  sat  Queen  Tamara,  an  angel  of  paradise  in  her  beauty,  but 
a  demon  of  hell  in  her  soul,  cruel,  cunning,  yet  divine.  Through  the  mist  of  mid- 
night, breaking  through  the  damp  vault  of  heaven,  a  bright  light  burned  in  the 
distance.  The  passerby,  belated,  saw  it  and  believed  it  to  be  the  sign  of  a  hospit- 
able halting-place. ,  A  voice  was  suddenly  heard,  penetrating,  seductive,  appeal- 
ing with  a  singular  spell,  seizing  the  senses  and  melting  the  heart.  Shepherd, 
merchant,  and  warrior  were  at  once  intoxicated  by  the  sensuous  call.  A  door 
opened  for  them  silently.  The  eunuch  with  sombre  features  was  there  to  guard 
it.  Luxuriously  stretched  on  a  couch,  with  the  gold  of  her  robe  mingling  with  the 
brilliance  of  Eastern  pearls,  Thamar  appeared,  a  fairy-like  vision.  The  wine 
sparkled  as  it  was  poured  into  two  cups.  Arms  interlaced  in  fiery  embraces.  Kisses 
sealed  burning  breaths.  Passionate  cries  in  the  shadows  awakened  the  echoes  by 
their  strident  clamor.  It  seemed  like  unto  a  grand  nocturnal  festival  with  the  revel 
of  a  hundred  ardent  lovers;  or  that  in  this  tower,  formerly  silent,  mortuary  rites 
were  celebrated.  But  when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  lighted  the  heights,  this 
wild  and  brutal  orgy  forthwith  ceased,  and  everything  became  gloomy  and  still. 
Then  the  Terek,  alone  disturbing  the  silence,  bore  the  mutterings  of  a  distant  storm. 
Foaming  ridges  were  tossed  up  from  rolling  billows.  The  swift  torrent,  mad  with 
fright,  carried  in  its  waves  a  lifeless  body.  At  this  supreme  moment  a  pale  shadow 
breathed  "Farewell!"  from  far  to  the  beloved  one.  It  breathed  such  tender  rapt- 
ure, the  voice  was  so  gentle,  that  all  its  accents,  charged  with  promise,  seemed  to 
picture  an  approaching  and  infinite  happiness. 

When  this  symphonic  poem  was  played  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time,  February  13,  1908,  the  annotator  of  the  programme  found  that 
the  Terek's  torrent  was  "suggested  at  the  opening  by  a  running  figure 
in  the  violoncellos  and  basses  over  which  soon  appears  Thamar's  theme, 
first  in  B  minor,  as  in  brooding  expectancy,  and  then  in  happier  mood 
in  D  major,  exhaling  feminine  charm  and  beauty.  Balakireff  next 
seeks  to  portray  the  strange  dual  nature  of  the  woman,  indicating  her 
lively  aspect  by  a  descending  theme  for  wood-wind,  her  demoniac 
passions  by  a  wild  tarantella,  and  her  irresistible  fascination  by  a  haunt- 
ing Oriental  figure  in  12-8  time.  These  melodic  ideas,  worked  out  with 
subtle  alterations  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  suggest  in  order  the  tempt- 
ing of  the  traveller  into  the  tower,  the  magic  arts  of  Queen  Thamar, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  excitement,  culminating  in  a  staccato  crash  of 

*  A  poem  by  Lermontoff,  "Die  Gaben  das  Terek,"  written  in  1839,  suggested  to  Karl  Davidoff  a  sym- 
phonic "character  picture,"  similarly  entitled,  for  orchestra,  which  was  produced  at  Petrograd  in  1884. 
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the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a  brief  pause.  When  the  music  resumes 
it  is  in  the  monotonous  accents  of  the  river,  above  which  floats  languidly 
the  opulent  D  major  *  melody  of  Thamar,  as  in  the  utterance  of  a 
sighing  farewell." 

Hubbard  William  Harris  in  his  notes  to  the  Programme  Book  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  March  31,  1905,  said  that  the  merchant  passing 
by  is  typified  by  the  section  in  D-flat  major,  12-8,  Allegro  moderato, 
violins;  the  shepherd,  by  the  theme  given  to  the  bassoon;  the  warrior, 
by  drum  taps  followed  by  a  solo  for  oboe,  quasi  Andantino;  that  Tha- 
mar's  seductive  song  is  in  the  section  Allegretto  quasi  Andantino,  oboe 
solo  with  harp  accompaniment. 

The  best  analysis  is  Lermontoff  s  poem. 

Balakireff  made  sketches  for  "Thamar"  in  1866-67,  about  the 
time  he  obtained  material  for  his  Overture  on  Bohemian  Themes, 
during  a  sojourn  in  Prague.  It  was  in  1866  that  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  folk-songs  which  influenced  the  then  young  composers  of 
the  radical  Russian  school.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  says  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Russian  Music":  The  harmonic  coloring  of  "Thamar"  is  "the 
outcome  of  a  tour  of  the  Caucasus,  undertaken  prior  to  Balakireff's 
settlement  in  St.  Petersburg."  Now  Balakireff  arrived  in  Petrograd 
"to  preach  the  gospel  of  nationality  to  the  worshippers  of  Bellini  and 
Meyerbeer"  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old  (1855). 

In  October,  1869,  Balakireff,  writing  to  Tschaikowsky  concerning  the 
latter's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  thanked  him  for  his  letters.  "Your  last 
made  me  so  unusually  lighthearted  that  I  rushed  out  into  the  Nevsky 
Prospect;  I  did  not  walk,  I  danced  along,  and  composed  part  of  my 
'Thamar'  as  I  went."  In  January,  1877,  Borodin  wrote  to  Mme. 
Karmalina  (the  niece  of  Glinka) :  "  Here  is  a  very  pleasant  and  gratifying 
piece  of  news  of  which  you  are  doubtless  ignorant.  Balakireff,  the 
amiable  Balakireff,  has  come  to  life  again  as  regards  music.  He 
has  always  been  the  same  Mily  Alexeivich,  ardent  defender  of  the 
sharps  and  flats,  and  all  the  minutest  details  of  some  composition  which 
formerly  he  would  not  hear  mentioned.  Now  he  besieges  Korsakoff 
once  more  with  his  letters  about  the  Free  School,  takes  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  composition  of  concert  programmes,  works  at  his 
'Thamar,'  and  is  finishing  an  arrangement,  for  four  hands,  of  Berlioz's 
'Harold  in  Italy.'  ...  In  short,  he  is  resuscitated."  In  1880  Balakireff 
visited  Borodin  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years.     "But  his  manner 

*  The  close  is  in  D-flat  major. — Ed. 
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was  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  only  left  us  the  day  before.  The  next 
day  he  reappeared,  gay  and  radiant  ...  he  played  the  piano,  chatted, 
discussed,  gesticulated  with  the  greatest  animation.  .  .  .  Naturally 
he  let  us  hear  'Thamar.'" 

"Thamar"  was  completed  in  1882.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  says 
that  it  was  performed  the  following  year.  I  have  been  unable  to 
verify  this  statement.  The  symphonic  poem  was  surely  performed  at 
Petrograd  in  1884  at  a  concert  of  the  Free  Music  School,  when  Bala- 
kireff  conducted.  The  programme  was  as  follows :  Liszt's  symphonic 
poem  "Von  der  Wiege  bis  zum  Grabe";  a  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (N.  S.  Law'roff,  pianist) ;  Borodin's  Steppe' Sketch; 
a  ballad  by  Dargomijsky,  and  " Grusinisches  Lied"  by  Balakireff,  sung 
with  orchestra;  excerpts  from  Moussorgsky's  opera  " Khovantchina " 
(instrumental  prelude,  chorus  of  hunters,  dance  of  odalisques,  scene 
and  "Prayer"  chorus,  final  scene);  and  "Thamar."  A  Petrograd 
correspondent  spoke  of  "Thamar"  as  new  and  most  successful. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  October  23,  1896.  There  was  another 
performance  by  this  orchestra  March  31,  1905.  The  first  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  Russian  music  led  by  Andre  Caplet  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  December  1,  19 12.  There  was  a  second  performance  at 
this  Opera  House,  December  22,  19 12.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Dr.  Muck,  gave  performances  on  December  29,  30,  19 16. 

The  ballet  "Thamar"  with  Balakireff 's  music  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  Serge 
de  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  February  8,  19 16.  Miss  Flore  Ravelles, 
the  Georgian  Queen;  Adolf  Bohm,  the  Prince;  Mr.  Ansermet,  con- 
ductor. .The  ballet  was  performed  again  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
by  the  Ballet  Russe,  November  6,  19 16,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor. 

"Thamar  "  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
oboe,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  two  harps, 
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and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  "  Francois  Liszt :  Hommage  respectueux 
de  l'auteur." 


* 
*  * 


The  story  of  "Thamar,"  as  told  by  Lermontoff,  recalls  that  of 
Marguerite  of  Burgundy  mentioned  by  Villon  in  his  "Ballade  des 
Dames  du  Temps  Jadis," — 

Semblablement,  ou  est  la  royne 
Qui  commanda  que  Buridan 
Fust  jette  en  ung  sac  en  Saine? 
Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan! 

Hilaire  Belloc,  commenting  on  this  poem,  wrote:  "The  queen,  who 
in  the  legend  had  Buridan  (and  many  others)  drowned,  was  the  Dowager 
of  Burgundy  that  lived  in  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  where  the  Palais  Mazarin 
is  now,  and  had  half  the  university  for  a  lover:  in  sober  history  she 
founded  that  college  of  Burgundy  from  which  the  E)cole  de  Medecin  is 
descended;  the  legend  about  her  is  first  heard  of  (save  in  this  poem)  in 
147 1,  from  the  pen  of  a  German  in  Leipsic."  It  was  on  this  legend 
that  Dumas  the  Elder  based  his  famous  drama  "La  Tour  de  Nesle," 
in  five  acts,  produced  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  Paris,  May  29,  1832, 
when  Mile.  Georges  took  the  part  of  Marguerite;  Bocage,  that  of 
Buridan;  Lockroy,  that  of  Gaultier  d'Aulnay;  Delafosse,  that  of 
Philippe  d'Aulnay;  and  Auguste,  that  of  Orsini. 

Pierre  Janet,  annotating  Villon's  Ballade,  which  was  written  in  1461, 
speaks  of  the  tradition  among  the  students  at  the  University  of  Paris 
that  a  Queen  of  France  had  made  the  Tour  de  Nesle  the  scene  of  her 
nocturnal  debauches.  "She  drew  unto  her  all  the  passers-by,  especially 
the  students,  who  pleased  her;  when  her  caprice  was  satisfied,  she  had 
them  killed  and  thrown  into  the  river."  This  at  least  is  certain:  the 
three  daughters-in-law  of  Philippe  de  Bel  were  accused  of  adultery. 
One  of  them,  Marguerite  of  Burgundy,  the  wife  of  Louis  X.,  known  as 
Le  Hutin,  was  shut  up  for  her  bad  behavior  in  the  Chateau-Gaillard 
in  13 14  and  strangled  with  a  napkin  in  August,  13 15.*  The  story  was 
that  Buridan  escaped  the  fate  of  other  students.  This  Jean  Buridan 
was  a  renowned  philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  taught  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  His  "  Commentaires  sur  la  Logique,  sur  la 
Morale,  et  sur  la  Metaphysique  d' Aristotle"  were  highly  esteemed. 
Some  say  that  he  was  rector  of  the  University  in  1320  and  a  deputy  to 
the  Roman  Court.  Robert  Gaguin  represents  him -as  flourishing  in 
the  reign  of  Philippe  de  Valois  in  the  year  1348  and  thereby  refutes  the 
injurious  legend.  It  is  also  said  that  Buridan  finally  went  to  Vienna 
and  founded  there  the  Academy.  His  name  has  been  preserved  through 
the  sophism,  "The  ass  of  Buridan,"  to  show  that  if  an  animal  were  not 

*  Her  sisters  were  Jeanne,  Comtesse  de  Poitiers,  and  Blanche,  Comtesse  de  la  Marche. 
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determined  by  an  external  motive,  he  would  not  have  the  force  to 
choose  between  two  equal  objects.  Buridan's  hungry  ass  stood  between 
two  full  measures  of  oats,  or,  also  thirsty,  between  a  measure  of  oats 
and  a  bucket  of  water.  If  he  stood  still,  he  would  die  of  hunger,  or  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  If  he  turned  towards  one  or  the  other,  he  was  then 
endowed  with  free  will.  See  the  article  "Buridan"  in  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary. 

There  are  legends  of  women  whose  behavior  was  similar  to  that  of 
Marguerite  of  Burgundy  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night," 
and  in  other  collections  of  tales. 

The  Georgian  Queen  Thamar  was  unlike  the  Thamar  of  the  legend. 
The  elder  daughter  of  George  III.,  King  of  Georgia,  she  succeeded  her 
father  as  ruler  about  1184.  She  wedded  a  Russian  prince,  George,  son 
of  Andrew  Bogolubskoi.  At  first  a  brave  warrior,  he  afterwards  gave 
way  to  debauchery  so  that  the  nobles  insisted  that  the  marriage  should 
be  broken.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  when  he  learned  of 
Thamar's  marriage  to  David  Janslau,  or  Soslau,  incited  by  his  com- 
panions, he  marched  with  an  army  against  her.  Thamar  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  her  troops;  she  defeated  him  twice  in  battle.1  She  let 
him  go  to  his  estate;  even  provided  him  with  an  escort.  In  other 
wars  she  was  victorious.  She  extended  her  frontiers,  thus  gaining  the 
surname  "Mepbe"  (king).  An  intellectual  woman,  she  encouraged 
writers.  When  she  died,  about  12 12,  Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Armenian 
Tovin,  and  Kars  were  ruled  by  her.  George  IV.,  her  son,  succeeded 
her. 


ENTR'ACTE. 


THE   PIANOLA:  FOR  AND   AGAINST. 
(London  Times,  January  27,  1917.) 

The  pianola  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  before 
the  Musical  Association,  a  catholic  body  which  has  taken  all  musical 
knowledge  to  be  its  province,  and  which  had  resolved  to  hear  at  first 
hand  what  could  be  said  in  favor  of  this  instrument.  What  that  was 
may  be  read  at  length  in  their  Proceedings,  just  published;  it  can  only 
be  summarized  here.  It  was  assumed  there,  and  is  here,  that  "pianola" 
meant  the  best  instrument,  of  whatever  make;  and  that  was  described 
as  being  able  to  play  at  any  desired  pace,  to  vary  that  pace  infinitely, 
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and  to  vary  the  loudness  of  treble  or  bass,  for  which  purpose  the  com- 
pass was  presumably  divided  into  two  halves. 

In  the  lecture  the  pianolist  was  told  that  he  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  expression,  that  to  do  this  is  an  art,  and  that 
he  would  thereby  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  pianist's  mere  fireworks. 
To  the  pianist  was  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  he  could  "learn 
a  piece  when  the  pianola  had  shown  him  how  it  should  sound,  and 
the  prospect  of  improved  sight  reading  if  the  music  was  always  on  the 
pianola  desk;  mothers  were  also  told  that  their  musical  children  would 
through  it  increase  their  desire  to  learn  music.  Conductors  and  solo 
pianists  were  reminded  that  they  could  with  its  help — in  case  they 
needed  it,  as  two  apparently  did — experiment  in  tempi.  The  Prom- 
enader  was  exhorted  to  get  one  and  prepare  his  lesson,  and  was  prom- 
ised that  it  would  unlock  to  him  the  gates  of  classical  music.  To  the 
critic  it  was  recommended  as  a  time-saver,  whenever  he  had  to  write 
with  apparent  knowledge  of  a  composer's  whole  works. 

The  argument  in  the  foregoing  that  will  commend  itself  to  every 
one  is  that  many  thousands  of  people  thereby  get  music  who  would 
otherwise  not  get  it  at  all.  We  may  agree  also  with  another  remark, 
that  the  pianola  will  not  damage  the  teaching  profession;  for  new 
inventions  do  not  abolish  work,  they  only  change  its  venue.  And 
there  are  further  arguments  which  might  have  been  used — that  the 
pianola  supplies  an  antidote  to  the  fatal  facility  of  the  piano,  making 
it  not  worth  while  for  anyone  to  play  that  badly,  and  a  corrective  to 
the  slips  and  distortions  of  an  age  that  plays  everything  by  heart. 

The  fallacy  is  that  you  can  "get"  music  by  hearing  it  without  mak- 
ing it.  The  pianolist  might  protest  that  he  makes  it  too;  but,  by 
his  leave,  all  that  he  "makes"  is  variations  of  pace  and  strength. 
But  the  real  opposition  to  the  pianola  is  based  not  on  its  being  a  toy 
or  a  dreaded  rival,  but  on  its  present  imperfection.  The  themodist 
is  said  to  be  able  to  "subdue  the  accompaniment,  leaving  the  melody- 
notes  open  to  variations  of  wind-pressure."  But  what  are  "the" 
melody -notes?  And  what  is  "accompaniment"  in  any  music  worth 
the  name — and  no  other  was  advocated-— but  a  woven  tissue  of  melo- 
dies? The  pianolist  professes  Chopin  and  Brahms.  Let  him  try  the 
first  half-dozen  bars  of  the  6th  Nocturne  (melody  in  tenor),  or  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  Nos.  2,^3  (in  treble  and  tenor), 
19  (in  alto),  or  22  (all  four  parts  in  one  sphere  of  the  themodist).  If 
"pieces  easy  for  the  piano"  (as  he  will  perhaps  consider  these)  "are 
difficult  for  the  pianola,"  and  vice  versa  (and  what  a  confession!),  this 
will  not  save,  for  instance,  the  alto  melody  of  No.  7  or  the  "bowing" 
of  No.  10  of  Chopin  Op.  10.  Invention  may,  of  course,  in  time  place 
the  exact  strength  of  every  note  under  the  player's  control;  but  the 
task  of  the  pianist  will  then  be  the  lighter  of  the  two.     It  is  on  these 
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minute  contrasts  that  piano  "tone"  depends,  in  which  the  lecturer 
regretted  the  inferiority  of  the  pianola. 

The  pianola  theory  is  the  theory  of  the  "bagged"  fox.  In  the  art 
of  hunting  the  object  is  to  find  and  kill  the  fox,  and  incidentally  to 
enjoy  that  round  dozen  of  pleasures  for  which  men  are  reputed  to  ride 
to  hounds.  What  the  theory  offers  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  hours  spent 
at  the  covert  side  in  mist  or  east  wind  or  rain,  to  cancel  blank  days,  to 
line  up  the  thrusters  at  a  point  of  vantage,  and  to  choose  a  line  of 
country  which  will  interest  those  who  excel  in  the  art  of  expressing 
themselves  on  horseback.  The  pianola  short-cut  ignores  two  ele- 
ments essential  to  all  things  really  worth  having.  The  first,  that 
happiness  comes  only  incidentally.  Expressive  playing  of  the  piano, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  that  happiness,  does  not  even  exist  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  performance  and  the  risk  of  breaking  down  are  not  faced; 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  express  except  admiration  of  the  scenery, 
which  is  a  pale  shadow  of  the  real  thing.  The  second,  that  a  man 
does  not  value  a  thing  for  which  he  has  not  paid  the  price.  Ars  longa, 
vita  brevis.  It  lies  with  the  pianolist  either  to  show  that  this  saying 
has  been  misread,  and  that  it  truly  means  that  life  is  too  short  to  spend 
merely  on  learning  an  art,  which  would  condemn  all  great  artists,  or 
to  affirm  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn  the  pianola,  which,  by  his 
main  argument,  it  does  not. 


"  Daphnis  nr  Chloe}  " — Baixet  in  One  Act — Orchestral  Fragments, 
Second  Series:  "Day-Break,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance." 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;    now  living  in  Paris.) 

Ravel  composed  his  ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  in  19 10,  expecting 
that  it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  Paris  in  191 1. 
The  ballet  was  not  performed  until   19 12— June  8,  according  to  the 
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Annates  du  Theatre,  June  5,  7,  8  and  10,  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  performances  were  at  the  Chatelet. 
Nijinsky  mimed  Daphnis;  Miss  Karsavina,  Chloe.  Bolm  and  Cechetti 
also  took  leading  parts.  The  conductors  of  the  season,  May  and  June, 
were  Messrs.  Monteux  and  Ingelbrecht. 

The  score,  however,  was  published  in  19 11.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first — "Nocturne" — "Interlude,"  "Danse 
Guerriere" — was  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Pierne"  April  2,  191 1.  This  suite  was  performed  at  a  concert  of>  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  19 14,  at  a  concert  with  a  programme  intended  to  illustrate 
French  ballet  music  from  the  time  of  Lully  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute  in  G,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat, 
bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  side  drums,*  castanets,  celesta, 
glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings  (double  basses  with  the  low  C),  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without  words,  can  be 
replaced  by  variants  engraved  for  this  purpose  in  the  orchestral  parts. 

The  following  argument  is  printed  in  the  score  of  the  suite  to  illus- 
trate the  significance  of  the  sections  in  succession: — 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the  rocks. 
Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs.  Little  by  little  the  day 
dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  An- 
other shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic 
vision:  the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains 
that  Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx, f  whom  the  god  loved. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story    of  Pan  and  Syrinx.     Chloe  impersonates 

*  It  appears  from  the  list  of  instruments  in  French  that  Ravel  makes  a  distinction  between  the  tambour 
and  the  caisse  claire.     Each  is  described  in  French  treatises  as  a  side  or  snare  drum. 

t  John  F.  Rowbotham  in  his  "History  of  Music"  (vol.  i,  p.  45)  makes  this  entertaining  comment  on 
the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  as  told  by  Ovid:  "If  he  (Pan)  constructed  his  Pan-pipeout  of  the  body  of  the 
nymph  Syrinx._  who  was  changed  into  a  reed,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  his  views  were  not  limited  to 
playing  a  requiem  over  her  grave,  but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  other  nymph  in  his  eye  who  was 
not  changed  into  a  reed.  If  the  metamorphosed  Syrinx  really  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  instrument,  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  in  the  words  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  about  a  totally  different  event,  'It 
began  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  wull  end  wi'  a  lass.' " 

See  also  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastically  ironical  "Pan  et  la  Syrinx"  ("Moralites  legendaires").  "0  nuit 
d'£t6!  maladie  inconnue,  que  tu  nous  fais  mal!" — P.  H. 
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the  young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and 
declares  his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  in- 
sistent. She  disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks, 
fashions  a.  flute  and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates 
by  her  dance  the  accents  of  the  flute. 

The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  -as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

Joyous  tumult.     A  general  dance.     Daphnis  and  Chloe.     Dorcon. 

* 
*   * 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  derived  by  Michael  Fokine  from  the 
charming  romance  of  Longus.  There  are  stage  pictures  of  Chloe  car- 
ried away  by  robbers,  rescued  by  Pan  at  the  prayer  of  Daphnis,  and 
of  the  lovers  miming  together  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  There 
are  scenes  in  the  grove  of  Pan  and  in  the  pirate  camp,  besides  those 
mentioned  above.  The  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst. 

Alfred  Bruneau,  composer,  and  in  19 12  the  music  critic  of  Le  Matin 
wrote  that  Ravel's  score  is  animated  with  a  vast  pantheistic  breath. 
"It  will  disconcert  those  who  think  the  author  of  so  many  entertaining 
pages  is  capable  of  conceiving  only  little,  bizarre,  and  humorous  things. 
This  score  has  strength,  rhythm,  brilliance.  Voices  mingle  with  the 
instruments,  mysterious  and  fervid  voices  of  invisible  and  eternal 
divinities  who  must  be  obeyed.  The  liberty  of  form  and  of  writing 
surpasses  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  Harmonic  and  polyphonic 
anarchy  here  reigns  supreme,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  accept 
it  without  a  certain  hesitation.  However,  it  would  fret  me  to  fix 
limits  for  an  artist,  discuss  the  means  he  employs  to  realize  his  dream. 
I  should  never  have  the  narrowness  of  mind  or  the  presumption  of 
wishing  to  impose  my  ideas  on  him,  and  I  am  very  happy  when  his 
have  a  real  worth.  This  is  the  case  here,  and  I  testify  with  a  lively 
pleasure  to  the  vigorous  audacity  of  this  singularly  striking  work, 
justly  applauded."  Edmond  Stoullig  stated  that  the  choreography  of 
Fokine,  although  wholly  opposed  to  Nijinsky's  in  "  L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune,"  was  also  inspired  by  attitudes  on  bas-reliefs  or  Greek  vases. 
"But  the  movements  are  different;  they  jostle  less  our  preconceived 
ideas  and  are  undeniably  harmonious." 
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The  ballet  was  produced  in  London  on  June  9,  19 14,  by  the  Russian 
Ballet  at  Drury  Lane.  Fokine  took  the  part  of  Daphnis;  Mme. 
Karsavina,  that  of  Chloe.  Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  During  the 
season  Mme.  Fokine  was  also  seen  as  Chloe.     Mr.  Monteux  conducted. 

At  the  performances  in  London  the  unseen  choruses  were  omitted. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  9,  19 14,  published  this  correspondence. 

Sir — My  most  important  work,  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  9.  I  was  overjoyed, 
and  fully  appreciating  the  great  honor  done  to  me,  considered  the 
event  as  one  of  the  weightiest  in  my  artistic  career. 

Now  I  learn  that  what  will  be  produced  before  the  London  public 
is  not  my  work  in  its  original  form,  but  a  makeshift  arrangement  which 
I  had  accepted  to  write  at  M.  Diaghilew's  special  request,  in  order  to 
facilitate  production  in  certain  minor  centres.  M.  Diaghilew  probably 
considers  London  as  one  of  the  aforesaid  "minor  centres,"  since  he  is 
about  to  produce  at  Drury  Lane,  in  spite  of  his  positive  word,  the  new 
version,  without  chorus. 

I  am  deeply  surprised  and  grieved,  and  I  consider  the  proceedings 
as  disrespectful  towards  the  London  public  as  well  as  towards  the  com- 
poser. I  shall  therefore  be  extremely  thankful  to  you  if  you  will  kindly 
print  this  letter. 

Offering  you  thanks  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully 
yours, 

Paris,  June  6.  Maurice  Ravel. 

The  Response. 

Sir, — The  protest  of  M.  Maurice  Ravel  has  caused  me  much  surprise. 

Two  months  ago  I  produced  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  with  great  success, 
at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Monte  Carlo,  and  I  presented  the  second 
version  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  chorus.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Monte  Carlo  chorus  has  a  great 
reputation,  and  would  never  have  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  of  art  of  this  description.  After  the  first  performance 
I  received  a  most  gratifying  telegram  of  congratulation  from  M.  Ravel's 
publisher,  and  the  composer  until  yesterday  never  seems  to  have  had 
any  idea  of  protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  his  work  was  pre- 
sented, the  production,  in  fact,  meeting  with  unanimous  approval. 

The  second  version,  without  a  chorus,  is  not  a  haphazard  affair,  and 
was  very  far  from  being  written  with  a  view  to  production  at  small 
theatres. 


SOLO  PIANIST  RECITALS  and  CONCERTS 

Pupil  of  Theodore  Leschetizky  and  personally  authorized  to  teach  his  method 
Endorsed  by  HAROLD  BAUER  and  FERRUCI0  BUS0NI 

THE  SPENCER  ARMS,  140  WEST  69th  STREET  Telephone.  Columbus  3996 
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KIDDER,     PEABODY     S    CO. 

115    DEVONSHIRE    STREET  17    WALL   STREET 

P.O.    BOX    7  P.O.    BOX    214 

BOSTON  NEW     YORK 


Boston,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

i 

C.  A.  ELLIS,  Esq.,  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  check 
for  $10,539.26,  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  at 
Symphony  Hall,  December  16th,  at  which 
Madame  Melba,  Mr.  Kreisler,  Dr.  Muck  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  ser- 
vices, and  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  donated 
the  use  of  the  hall. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  WINSOR, 

Treasurer, 
MASSACHUSETTS-HALIFAX  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 
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We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and  condition  all  kinds 
of  mens  clothing  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  new  garments 

Heavy  and  Light  Overcoats 
Suits  Motor  Coats  Ulsters 
Evening  and  Street  Clothes 

All  dust  dirt  spots  stains  removed 

garments  carefully  pressed  by  hand  inside  and  out 

returned  neatly  folded  and  boxed 

PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE 

Our  Teams  and  Motors  Call  and  Deliver 


AMERICAS  GREATEST 
CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 


Murray  Hill  5770 

Boston  Shops— Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Cambridge  Shop — 1274  Massachusetts  Avenue  Harvard  Square 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

FRIDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY   15,   1918,  at  8.15  o'clock 


FOURTH 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS  AT  BOX  OFFICE 
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The  experiment  of  giving  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  with  chorus  was 
tried  two  years  ago  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  and  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  participation  of 
the  chorus  was  not  only  useless,  but  actually  detrimental.  In  proof 
of  this  I  need  only  cite  two  facts:  when  the  chorus,  during  a  quick 
change  of  scene,  was  obliged  to  sing  behind  the  curtain  without  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  during  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  first  scene  and  lower  another,  place  a  great  number  of  accessories, 
group  the  dancers,  the  chorus  in  the  meantime  singing  a  capella  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  work  of  the  scene  shifters.  And  again,  when  the  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  second  tableau  had  to  enter  the  well  of  the  orchestra 
in  order  that  something  might  be  heard  of  what  they  were  singing.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  musicians  necessary  for  Ravel's  orchestra- 
tion and  the  consequent  limitation  of  space,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
a  large  number  of  the  choristers  in  boxes,  and  even  in  the  corridors 
of  the  theatre. 

All  this  in  no  way  added  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  production  of  this 
beautiful  ballet,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  beg  M.  Ravel  to  write 
the  second  version,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
tinguished composer. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  asking  M.  Ravel  to  write  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
for  my  ballet;  more,  the  composer  did  me  the  honor  to  dedicate  this 
remarkable  work  to  me,  and  it  would  be  very  extraordinary,  in  view 
of  this,  if  I  had  not  made  every  effort  to  present  it  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  possible  to  the  London  public,  to  whom  I  owe  a  very  great 
debt  of  admiration  and  gratitude. — Lam,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Serge  Un  Diaghilew.- 

Ravel  replied  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  June  17: — 

Sir, — Thanking  you  for  kindly  having  printed  my  former  letter,  I 
am  compelled  by  M.  Diaghilew's  strange  assertions  again  to  encroach 
upon  the  hospitality  of  your  columns. 


FIFTY  YEARS' -REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c,  25c.  50c,  and  $1.00 


s. ?  9  C5      CAMPHORATED      fh    W?    IjNJ   T    TT    W?  I©    IT    (f*3  IE? 
S       O       SAPONACEOUS       U  '£.   i^l      1     IfKI    tfi 
Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Huston  &gntplfmtg  Wrctytstrus 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50                     SYMPHONY  HALL 
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I  am  astonished  that  an  impressario  should  think  it  permissible  to 
speak  of  the  production  of  a  work  in  its  original  form  as  an  "experi- 
ence." Contrary  to  M.  Diaghilew's  sayings  that  "experience"  did 
not  prove  to  the  public  nor  to  the  author  that  "the  participation  of 
the  chorus  was  not  only  useless  but  actually  detrimental,"  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  critics  after  the  production  in  19 12  and  the  revival 
in  19 13  suffices  to  prove  the  assertion  unwarranted. 

I  must  add  that  the  score  is  published  with  the  Choral  parts,  an 
appendix  giving  the  ossia  in  want  of  a  chorus,  which  for  practical  con- 
siderations of  economy,  hot  for  artistic  reasons,  I  accepted  to  write, 
upon  M.  Diaghilew's  pressing  request,  for  minor  theatres. 

This  again  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  by  my  publishers 
to  M.  Diaghilew  on  June  3d: — 

"Dear  Sir,— We  learn  through  M.  Ravel  that  you  intend  to  produce 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  at  London  without  choir.  To  the  author's  regret 
we  add  our  own,  because  the  transcription  was  to  be  reserved,  as  agreed 
between  us,  for  production  in  centres  of  minor  importance;  and  we 
still  hope  that,  according  to  the  author's  express  desire,  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  produce  his  work  at  London  in  its  full  original  form." 

This  letter  also  shows  that  I  did  have  the  idea  of  protesting  long 
before  the  eve  of  the  first  performance  at  London.  M.  Diaghilew,  no 
doubt,  has  forgotten  the  letter,  the  agreement  therein  mentioned,  and 
perhaps  also  the  terms  of  the  telegram  in  which  he  seems  to  discover 
an  encouragement  to  produce  Daphnis  without  choir. 

That  telegram  runs  thus : — 

"Thank  for  good  news;  are  transmitting  telegram  to  Ravel;  happy 
great  success;  sincere  congratulations  and  compliments  to  all. — 
Durand." 

and  can  hardly  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  a  point  of  etiquette, 
and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  that  M.  Diaghilew  raises. 

I  must  add  that  henceforth,  if  M.  Diaghilew  wishes  to  produce 
Daphnis  on  important  stages,  an  agreement,  not  verbal,  but  written, 
will  bind  him  to  produce  it  with  the  chorus. 

Pray  believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

Maurice  Ravei,. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

NEW    YORK 

BARITONE 
PERRY  AVERILL  teacher  of  singing 

STUDIO.  215  WEST  91st  STREET 

'Phone,  Riverside  7823 


Louis  Arthur  Russell     A  RA™f^sUN  NT£™G0GY 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture/'  "Supplication,"  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.    Schirmer.  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

Teacher  of  Singing       Mezzo-Soprano 

ISIE  FENNER  HILL        metropolitan  opera  house 

(Jessie  G.  Fenner)  NEW  YORK 

•PHONE.  1274  BRYANT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1SS  PRISQLLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


mx. 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


T  BULLOCK  WILL1A! 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

122  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST-^SONG  INTERPRETATION 

STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  a3  accompanist  for  Georges  Barrere,  Willem  Willeke,  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Nielsen, 

Leo  Schulz,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adamo  Didur,  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Phone,  Columbus  1311. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO        -        -        -        801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

"UNIVERSAL    SONG" 

The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  thai  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  i* 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

{Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

HAYWOOD  VOCAL  STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
JACQUES  L.  GOTTLIEB  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Studio 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION   TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty -four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 

By  EDMUND    X   MYER 

703  CARNEGIE  HALL  Price  50  cents.  Music  Store* 

MINNA  KAUFMANN  SOPRANO 

V0-£AiLk    STmPJ°S  CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 

1  he  Lehmann  Method 

601    CARNEGIE   HALL       .  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER,  REPRESENTATIVE.  105  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

zrrzmrmmr""     ..  tenor  .. 


i  i&iLaXj*     w^k!\J      jl  \S£t./i  VOCAL  STUDIOS 

voice  trials  by  appointment  only  22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley  3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

M.«.„«J,,;,JL  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 

©Wkirk  1425  Broadway.  New  York 

Mail  address 

No.  11   Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


e  ,     ,      _       ...     ;__'__  VOCAL    TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 

Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  ORATOR  ID  POAfHTNO 

Studio.  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

Mme.  HAGGERTY-SNELL    TESffiR  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET -       -       NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
'  31 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


FRANKLIN  CANNON 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street.  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


P.  A:YONSDirectors 


VOCAL.  PIANO.  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

d    a     vnM    n  „     :  ►    )'  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 
P.  A.  YON.  Organist  j   Academy  of  Mount  St  Vincent.  New  York 

S.  C.  YON,  Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church,  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English.  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  10th 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL  DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Ellis 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 
Based  on  INNER-FEELING,  REASONING  and 
DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE,  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 
MEMORIZING,  14  Guides.    §10.00 
\       RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
1       COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
A       CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
JK}       SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,  not  do  re  mi 
JAW        IMPROVISING 
MW  95,2-20  MODULATIONS,  HARMONIC  DICTATION. 

Sy  and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 

one  given  tone 
f  TRANSPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 

SENTENCES 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERFIELD 
6T.  JAMES  HOTEL 
109  WEST  45th  STREET 
New  York  City  Tel.  Bryant  3247 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


[CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Principles  of  Joseffy  and  Leschetizky 
Methods 

303  CARNEGIE  HALL.   NEW  YORK 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  15 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 
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ROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 

a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 

Hence  the  child  should  receive 

its   early    impressions  from  a 

Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 


Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 


Violas. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke   J. 


Basses. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M.      v 
Hiibner.  E. 

Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
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Tschaikowsky  ....      Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Liszt 


Concerto  No.  i,  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Strauss   . 


Tone-Poem,  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  ("Death  and 
Transfiguration"),  Op.  24 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36     .    .    .    Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78. 
He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his 
own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff .  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  She  was  born  in  the  village  Sna- 
mensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,'  183 1.  She  married  in 
1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  '  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky.  She  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and   about   his   worldly   circumstances.     She 
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became  acquainted  with  Kotek,  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition. Through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They 
never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent  and  intimate.  Tschai- 
kowsky poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  described  by  his  brother 
Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted  principles,  with  the 
independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  disdain  all  that  was 
petty  and  conventional ;  was  pure  in  thought  and  action ;  a  woman  that 
was  compassionate,  not  sentimental.* 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  .echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August 
24  from  Kamenka:  "The  first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble 
in  scoring  it.  It  is  very  complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  also  the  most  important.  The  other  movements  are  simple, 
and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them.  There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound 
in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much  from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play 
alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In  the  Trio  the  wood- wind  instru- 
ments enter  and  play  alone.  At  the  end  all  three  choirs  toss  short 
phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  the  effects  of  sound  and  color 
will  be  most  interesting."     He  wrote  to  her  in  December  from  Venice 

*  In  December,  i8go,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek- died  on  January  25,  i8g4. 
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that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instrumentation:  "No  one  of  my 
orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor,  but  on  no  one  have  I 
worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devotion.  At  first  I  was 
led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony  to  an  end,  and  then 
I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
it.  My  dear  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre  piece;  that  it"  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  our  work,  and  that 
you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I  thought  about  you  in 
every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever  have  been  finished? 
When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my  end  was  about  to  come,* 
I  wrote  on  the  first  draft :  '  If  I  should  die,  please  send  this  manuscript 
to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manuscript  of  my  last  composition 
to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am  not  only  well,  but  thanks  to 
you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly  to  work,  and  I  believe  that 
I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
sible that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of  all  artists  to  wax 
enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions."  Later  he  had 
chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  13,  1878,  from  San  Remo, 
and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was  performed. 
"It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  not  please  you  when  you  first  look 
at  it,  therefore  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write  me  what  you  honestly 
think  after  the  performance.     In  Milan  I  wished  to  indicate  the  tempi 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Ivanovna  Milioukoff.  The  wedding  was  on  July  18,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  October  6.  See 
the  Programme  Book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  igo3  (pp.  721-724). 
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by  metronome  marks ;  I  did  not  do  this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there  at 
least  thirty  francs.  You  are  the  only  conductor  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  difficult 
changes  in  tempo,  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention.  The  third 
movement  is  to  be  played  pizzicato,  the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better; 
yet  I  have  no  precise  idea  of  wh£t  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  i,  1878, 
Tschaikowsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustration  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  gfows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.     Happiness!     Happi- 
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ness!  Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a-pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reahty;   they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.     How  they 
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enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies,  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con  anima 
(in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  exposition  of 
the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  develop- 
ment is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings.  The 
whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change,  moderato 
assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  descending 
chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood- wind  and  rising  and  falling  ar- 
peggios in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is  not  the 
second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter- theme  to  the  second  theme,  which 
is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung  by  flutes 
and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.     There  is  a  sudden  change 
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to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first  theme 
modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first  and 
second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The 
short  and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-fLat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  *  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes :  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the  strings 
and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass.  The 
second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood 
a  Birch- tree,"  for  wood- wind.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  re- 
turn of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme  sounded  in  harmony 
by  full  orchestra.  Towards  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double 
fortissimo  by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule, 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky  re- 
ceived at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still,  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.     I  had  calculated  to 
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the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I  then  en- 
deavored, following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  impression 
the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  understand 
at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 

Serge  Tanei'eff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  30,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai- 
kowsky  that  the  first  movement  was  too  long  in  comparison  with  the 
others:  "It  seems  to  me  a. symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  three  other 
•movements  are  added  fortuitously.  The  fanfare  for  trumpets  in  the 
introduction,  which  is  repeated  in  other  places,  the  frequent  change  of 
tempo  in  the  tributary  themes — all  this  makes  me  think  that  a  pro- 
gramme is  being  treated  here.  Otherwise  this  movement  pleases  me. 
But  the  rhythm"  (indicated  in  notation  by  Tanei'eff)  "appears  too  often 
and  becomes  wearisome.  The  Andante  is  charming  (the  middle  does 
not  particularly  please  me).  The  Scherzo  is  exquisite  and  goes  splen- 
didly. The  Trio  I  cannot  bear;  it  sounds  like  a  ballet  movement. 
Nicholas  Grigorievich  [Rubinstein]  likes  the  Finale  best,  but  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  him.  The  variations  on  a  folk-song  do  not  strike 
me  as  very  important  or  interesting.  In  my  opinion  the  symphony 
has  one  defect,  to  which  I  shall  never  be  reconciled:  in  every  movement 
there  are  phrases  which  sound  like  ballet  music;  the  middle  section  of 
the  Andante,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  and  a  kind  of  march  in  the  Finale. 
Hearing  the  symphony,  my  inner  eye  sees  involuntarily  'our  prima 
ballerina,'  which  puts  me  out  of  humor  and  spoils  my  pleasure  in  the 
many  beauties  of  the  work.  This  is  my  candid  opinion.  Perhaps 
I  have  expressed  it  somewhat  freely,  but  do  not  be  hurt.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  symphony  does  not  entirely  please  me.  Had  you 
not  sent '  Eugene  Oniegin '  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  might  have  satis- 
fied me.  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  have  you  composed  such  an  opera 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world?"* 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  reply  to  this  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1878: 
"I  have  read  your  letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest.  .  .  . 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  your  criticism  of  my  Fourth  Symphony 

*  I  quote  the  letter  and  Tschaikowsky's  reply  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensation  and  translation  into 
English  of  Modeste  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of  Peter  (John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1905). 
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is  too  severe.  You  have  simply  given  me  your  frank  opinion,  for 
which  I  am  gi  ateful.  I  want  these  kind  (sic)  of  opinions,  not  choruses 
of  praise.  At  the  same  time  many  things  in  your  letter  astonished  me. 
I  have  no  idea  what  you  consider  'ballet  music,'  or  why  you  should 
object  to  it.  Do  you  regard  every  melody  in  a  lively  dance-rhythm 
as  'ballet  music'?  In  that  case  how  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
majority  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  for  in  them  you  will  find  similar 
melodies  on  every  page?  Or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  trio  of  my 
Scherzo  is  in  the  style  of  Minkus,  Gerbef  or  Pugni?  It  does  not,  to 
my  mind,  deserve  such  criticism.  I  never  can  understand  why  'ballet 
music'  should  be  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet.  The  music  of  a 
ballet  is  not  invariably  bad.  There  are  good  works  of  this  class — 
Delibes'  'Sylvia,'  for  instance.  And  when  the  music  is  good,  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Sobiesichanskaya*  dances  it  or 
not?  I  can  only  say  that  certain  portions  of  my  symphony  do  not 
please  you  because  they  recall  the  ballet,  not  because  they  are  intrin- 
sically bad.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  see  why  dance  tunes 
should  not  be  employed  episodically  in  a  symphony,  even  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  giving  a  touch  of  coarse,  every-day  humor.  Again 
I  appeal  to  Beethoven  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  similar  effects. 
I  must  add  that  I  have  racked  my  brains  in  vain  to  recall  in  what  part 
of  the  Allegro  you  can  possibly  have  discovered  'ballet  music'  It 
remains  an  enigma.  With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  symphony  having  a 
programme,  I  am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  a  mistake.  I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not 
wish  any  symphonic .  work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to 
express,  and  consists  merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design 
of  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course  rny  symphony  is  programme 
music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words; 
it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be 
the  case  with  a  symphony  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms? 
Ought  it  not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be 
found,  which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression? 
Besides  I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  every  one  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work  ,1  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.     In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 

*  Prima  ballerina  of  the  Moscow  opera. — Tr. 


of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme 
has  this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  pro- 
gramme but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root 
of  my  symphony,  and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves 
that  I  am  no  Beethoven — on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
Let  me  add  that  there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of 
mine  which  I  have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most 
intimate  spiritual  life.  The  only  exception  occurs  perhaps  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  first  movement,  in  which  there  are  some  forced 
passages,  some  things  which  are  labored  and  artificial.  I  know  you 
will  laugh  as  you  read  these  lines.  You  are  a  sceptic  and  a  mocking- 
bird. In  spite  of  your  great  love  of  music  you  do  not  seem  to  believe 
that  a  man  can  compose  from  his  inner  impulses.  Wait  awhile,  you 
too  will  join  the  ranks.  Some  day,  perhaps  very  soon,  you  will  com- 
pose, not  because  others  ask  you  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  your  own 
desire.  Only  then  will  the  seed  which  can  bring  forth  a  splendid  harvest 
fall  upon  the  rich  soil  of  your  gifted  nature.  I  speak  the  truth,  if  some- 
what grandiloquently.  Meanwhile  your  fields  are  waiting  for  the 
sower.  I  will  write  more  about  this  in  my  next.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  my  life  since  I  wrote  that  I  had  lost  all  hope  of  com- 
posing any  more.  The.  devil  of  authorship  has  awoke  in  me  again  in 
the  most  unexpected  way.  Please,  dear  Serge,  do  not  see  any  shadow 
of  annoyance  in  my  defence  of  the  symphony;  of  course  I  should  like 
you  to  be  pleased  with  everything  I  write,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  interest  you  always  show  me.  You  cannot  think  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  your  approval  of  'Oniegin.'  I  value  your  opinion 
very  highly,  and  the  more  frankly  you  express  it,  the  more  I  feel  it 
worth.  And  so  I  cordially  thank  you,  and  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid 
of  over-severity.  I  want  just  those  stinging  criticisms  from  you.  So 
long  as  you  give  me  the  truth,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  is  favor* 
able  or  not?" 
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Tschaikowsky  had  a  peculiar  weakness  for  this  symphony.  He  wrote 
to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  December  8,  1878:  "Modeste's  tele- 
gram was  a  pleasant  surprise.*  I  had  no  idea  the  symphony  [No.  4] 
was  going  to  be  played  yet.  His  news  of  its  success  is  entirely  trust- 
worthy, First,  because  Modeste  knows  that  I  am  not  pleased  when 
people  send  me  exaggerated  reports  of  such  events;  and  secondly 
because  the  Scherzo  was  encored — an  undoubted  proof  of  success. 
After  this  news  I  am  entirely  lost  in  our  symphony.  All  day  long  I 
keep  humming  it,  and  trying  to  recall  how,  where,  and  under  what 
impression  this  or  that  part  of  it  was  composed.  I  go  back  to  two 
years  ago,  and  return  to  the  present  with  joy!  What  a  change!  What 
has  not  happened  during  these  years!  When  I  began  to  work  at  the 
symphony  I  hardly  knew  you  at  all.  I  remember  very  well,  however, 
that  I  dedicated  my  work  to  you.  Some  instinct  told  me  that  no 
one  had  such  a  fine  insight  into  my  music  as  yourself,  that  our  natures 
had  much  in  common,  and  that  you  would  understand  the  contents 
of  this  symphony  better  than  any  other  human  being.  I  love  this 
child  of  my  fancy  very  dearly.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  never 
disappoint  me." 

Again  he  spoke  of  the  symphony  as  "a  labor  of  love,  an  enjoyment 
like  'Oniegin'  and  the  second  Quartet." 


Concerto  in  E-plat  major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  completed  probably  in  1848  or  1849  from  sketches 
made  in  the  early  forties.  According  to  a  letter  of  Hans  von  Bulow, 
the  concerto  was  completed  in  June,  1849.  It  was  revised  in  1853  and 
published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weimar,  at  a 
court  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  during  the  Berlioz 

*  The  telegram  was  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  Fetrograd,  December  7, 1878. — P.  H. 
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week,  February  17,*  1855,  when  Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp.f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri Xitolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals, 
strings. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in  May, 
1857;  the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  1872. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschriftfiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  s?ys  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde); 
Chorus  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from 
"Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme, 
in  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says,  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

f  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Billow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Buiow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Bulow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized  her 
as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgenstein 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival, 
at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was  moved  to 
write  of  her:  "  Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush  of  modesty, 
won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Dwight  by 
her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while;  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical,  outree,  far- 
fetched than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts,  we  have 
hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood- wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!" 
but,  according  to  von  Btilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!" 
This  theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening 
is  Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  ]  triangle,  which  the  composer  says  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"  .  "The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  Of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first  motive 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake-aceompaniment,  comes  in 
and  concludes  the  whole.  . 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  A  few  con- 
ductors are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in 
them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
'of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast*  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

'  He  wrote  to  Pruckner:  "In  the  E-flat  major  (No.  i)  I  have  now  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  striking  the  triangle  (which  aroused  such  anger  and 
gave  such  offence)  quite  lightly  with  a  tuning-fork — and  in  the  Finale 
(Marcia)  I  have  pretty  nearly  struck  it  out  altogether,  because  the 
ordinary  triangle-virtuosi,  as  a  rule,  come  in  wrong  and  strike  it  too 
hard."     (Prague,  March  9,  1858.) 
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"Tod  und  Verklarung "  ("Death  and  Transfiguration"),  Tone- 
poem  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was 
published  at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeine  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  2i,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony '  concert,  Feb- 
ruary  6,    1897. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  f  and 
scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong, 
strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer        • 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf , 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  'Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 

t  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  _  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  ah  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitf ragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898): 
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Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tqd 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf  s  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzens voiles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 

Kampf  esmiid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend: — 
Bis  er  reift  zurn  Mannerkampf , 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem'Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er'.s  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 


The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp: — 
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In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  jthe  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  "Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  theboundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood?  $  Jjn 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play — 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "  Halt! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  "  Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go !  "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it 
never.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradu- 
ally, he  can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the 
last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the 
eye  with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

* 
*    * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 

joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied 
by  horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
Childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There   are  harsh   double  blows   in   quick  succession.     What   Mauke 
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characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly- 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  ]]}).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal 
elaboration  of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Trans- 
figuration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  ,a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration . ' ' 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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making  preserve  this  beauty  of  tone  and  action  for  generations. 
Exquisite  workmanship,  perfect  action  and  wonderful  dura- 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 
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AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart    . 


Symphony,  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 


I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Minuetto:Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro. 


Tschaikowsky 


Serenade  for  Strings,  Op.  48 


I.  Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non  troppo;  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse. 

III.  Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco. 

IV.  Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante;  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Goldmark 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
5 


Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (K.  543). 

Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea" ; 
there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor 
are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with  the  exception  of  the 
clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German 
dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.     I  must  drive 


Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$4.50  net  $2.00  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G.  SCHIRMER  New  York 


them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  He  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge:  the  letter  with  Puchberg' s 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunster"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years.  It  is  stated  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime1  symphony  in  C." 
This  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme  was 
made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him.  Among  them  were  two  symphonies 
in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily  lead  us  to 
believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a  rehearsal  for 
this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony  at  a  very  fast 
pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He 
stopped  the  players,  began  again  at  the  same  speed,  stamped  the  time 
so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed, 
and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The 
musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on 
other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on 
my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were  well  along  in 
years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond  endurance  if  I 
had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite 
they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra, 
and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment 
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to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and 
so  do  I."  This  concert,  by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of 
those  who  were  present  had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was 
generous  in  such  matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  symphony  in  B-flat  induced  A.  Apel  to  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  music  into  poetry  that  should  express  the  character  of  each  move- 
ment. It  excited  the  fantastical  E-  T.  A.  Hoffmann  to  an  extraordinary 
rhapsody:  "Love  and  melancholy  are  breathed  forth  in  purest  spirit 
tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpressible  longing  toward  the 
forms  which  beckon  us  to  join  them  in  their  flight  through  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere.  The  night  blots  out  the  last  purple  rays  of  day, 
and  we  extend  our  arms  to  the  beings  who  summon  us  as  they  move  with 
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NNOUNCEMENTS  and  invitations  for  Easter  weddings  should 
be  ordered  now. 


We  have  built  up  our  Very  large  engraving  business  by  work  of  the 
highest  quality,  at  prices  far  lower  than  those  asked  by  'Fifth  Avenue 
specialty  shops  for  the  same  character. 

Samples  of  the  fashionable  styles  of  Wedding  Engraving  are  now 
being  shown  in  our  Engraving  Department;  we  also  give  careful 
attention  to  all  orders  for  Monogram,  Fraternity  and  Address  Dies, 
Visiting  Cards,  and  all  other  styles  of  engraving. 


the  spheres  in  the  eternal  circles  of  the  solemn  dance."  So  exclaimed 
Johannes  Kreisler  in  the  "  Phantasiestiicke  in  Callots  Manier." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings.  The  autograph  score 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 

The  Minuetto  appears  in  the  ballet  music  introduced  in  performances 
of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  at  Paris. 


The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  ©pens  with  harmonies  for  full  orches- 
tra. The  movement  grows  sombre,  as  'cellos  and  double  basses  repeat 
a  rhythm  on  an  organ-point  beneath  sustained  chords  (wind  instru- 
ments and  drums)  against  scale  passages  for  violins  and  arpeggios  for 
flute.  The  brass  and  the  drums  sound  a  note  of  preparation;  the 
basses  are  in  upheaval,  and  there  is  a  softer  phrase  for  violins  and 
wood-wind.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro,  E-flat  major, 
3-4,  begins  at  once  with  the  -first  theme,  a  graceful,  simple  melody,  sung 
by  the  first  violins.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  basses,  and  there  is 
a  counter -figure  for  the  violins.  The  first  subsidiary  theme  enters  forte 
in  the  full  orchestra.  Another  subsidiary  is  developed.  There  is  a 
transition  to  B-fiat  major.  There  is  a  dainty  figure  for  violins- answered 
by  a  call  from  wood-wind  instruments.  The  real  second  theme  is  a  mel- 
ody in  thirds.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  on  the  dominant, 
and  is  at  once  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  short  and  is  practically 
a  free  interlude.     The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  repetition  of 
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the  first,  with  the  second  theme  and  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic.  There 
is  no  coda. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  A-flat  major,  2-4.  The  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  repeated.  Figures  from  this  theme 
are  treated  contrapuntally,  after  which  the  theme  is  again  repeated. 
This  second  section  is  'marked  with  the  double  dotted  bar,  to  be  re- 
peated. The  second  theme,  F  minor,  is  of  a  graver  character,  and  it 
is  briefly  developed.  There  is  working  out  with  the  aid  of  figures 
from  the  first  theme.  There  is  a  conclusion  theme  (wood-wind)  in 
the  tonic.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  leads  to  the  re-entrance  of 
the  first  theme.  The  second  part  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  first, 
but  there  is  richer  instrumentation,  more  varied  modulation,  and  there 
are  new  counter-figures.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Minuetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  is  known  to  household  pianists 
through  the  arrangement  of  it  by  Jules  Schulhoff.  The  form  is  regu- 
lar.    The  Trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  Finale,  Allegro,  E-flat  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  several  themes. 
The  working-out  is  elaborate. 


Serenade  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  48  .  .  Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in    the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;   died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  friend  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek 
from  Kamenka,  on  October  22,  1880:  "You  can  imagine,  dear  friend, 
that  recently  my  Muse  has  been  very  benevolent,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  written  two  long  works  very  rapidly:  a  Festival  Overture  for 
the  Exhibition  and  a  Serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra. 
The  overture  will  be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of 
enthusiasm;  therefore  it  has  no  great  artistic  value.  The  Serenade, 
on  the  contrary,  I  wrote  from  an  inward  impulse ;  I  felt  it,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  this  work  is  not  without  artistic  qualities."     The  overture 
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was  "The  Year  1812,"  Op.  49,  written  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Saviour,  Moscow.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  had  requested 
it.  "  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me,"  wrote  Tschaikowsky  to  Mme. 
von  Meek,  "than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  '. 
But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  refuse." 

On- September  5,  1881,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  from  Kamenka: 
"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could  hear  my  Serenade  properly  per- 
formed. It  loses  so  much  on  the  piano,  and  I  think  the  middle  move- 
ments— played  by  the  violins — would  win  your  sympathy.  As  regards 
the  first  and  last  movements  you  are  right.  They  are  merely  a  play 
of  sounds,  and  do  not  touch  the  heart.  The  first  movement  is  my 
homage  to  Mozart;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style,  and 
I  should  be  delighted  if  I  thought  I  had  in  any  way  approached  my 
model.  Do  not  laugh,  dear,  at  my  zeal  in  standing  up  for  my  latest 
creation.  Perhaps  my  paternal  feelings  are  so  warm  because  it  is  the 
youngest  child  of  my  fancy."  * 

The  Serenade,  dedicated  to  Constantin  Albrecht,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Moscow,  January  28,  1882.  Krdmannsdorfer  conducted 
the  performance. 

There  are  references  to  the  Serenade  in  other  letters  of  Tschaikowsky. 
He  heard  a  performance  of  it  at  Tiflis  in  April,  1886,  at  a  concert  of  the 
Musical  Society,  by  "a  very  poor,  thin  orchestra  ...  to  a  public  which 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  ...  I  had  certainly  not  expected  to  find 
my  music  so  widely  known  in  Tiflis.  My  operas  are  played  oftener 
here  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  am  pleased  that  'Mazeppa'  is  such  a 

*  The  translation  of  these  letters  is  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch. 
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^HE  author  herein  presents  a  new  theory  in  piano-playing,  the 
1  result  of  many  years'  labor,  which  has  already  proved  its  value  to 
thousands  in  England.  By  the  application  of  such  laws  of  physiology 
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former  methods  has  been  made  possible  comparable  to  that  of  the 
motor-car  over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Its  advantages  may  be 
easily  verified  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  its  adoption  by  pianists 
and  students. 
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great  favorite."  A  concert  consisting  wholly  of  his  works  was  given 
at  Tifhs  in  his  honor  that  month.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  An- 
dante and  Valse  at  a  concert  in  Petrograd,  March  17,  1887,  when  he 
appeared  there  for  the  first  time  as  a  concert  conductor.  The  Serenade 
was  performed  at  his  first  concert  in  Hamburg,  January  22,  1888.  The 
Elegia  at  Prague,  February  19,  1888,  and  the  whole  Serenade,  February 
21;  at  Paris  in  February,  18S8,  played  by  Colonne's  orchestra  at  the 
house  of  N.  Benardaky,  and  at  Chatelet  concerts  March  4  and  1 1 ;  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  London  in  March,  1888,  when  he  made  his 
first  appearance  there — ' '  The  Serenade  pleased  most,  and  I  was  recalled 
three  times,  which  means  a  good  deal  from  the  reserved  London 
public.  The  Variations  (from  the  Third  Suite)  were  not  so  much 
liked,  but  all  the  same  they  elicited  hearty  applause." 

The  first  performance  of  the  Serenade  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch 
conductor,  January  23,  1885.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
bert, Allegro  from  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Liszt,  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 
(sung  by  Marianne  Brandt) ;  Schumann,  Symphony  in  D  minor, 
No.  4;  Tschaikowsky,  Serenade  for  strings;  Wagner,  Vorspiel  und 
Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  (Marianne  Brandt  and  orchestra). 

I.  Movement  in  the  form  of  a  Sonatina.  Andante  non  troppo,  6-8, 
A  minor.  Allegro  moderato,  6-8,  C  major.  The  Allegro,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  Andante,  is  practically  in  the  traditional  sonatina  form ; 
"an  abridgment  of  the  sonata-form  with  a  shorter  exposition  and  less 
elaborate  working  out."  The  second  theme,  G  major,  given  to  the 
first  violins  and  the  violas  in  octaves,  rises  to  full  force  and  leads  back 
to  the  chief  theme.  The  second  theme  then  appears  in  the  ruling 
tonality. 

II.  Valse:  Moderato,  Tempo  di  valse,  3-4,  G  major.  Mr.  Apthorp 
found  that  the  melody  has  "something  of  the  Spanish  character,  a 
quality  which  is,  however,  not  additionally  emphasized  by  any  essen- 
tially Spanish  rhythm  in  the  accompaniment." 

,  III.  Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco,  3-4,  D  major.  There  are  two 
motives.  The  second,  poco  piu  animato,  is  accompanied  by  triplets 
pizzicati.   After  the  climax  a  cadenza  for  first  violins  brings  in  the 
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return  of  the  first  theme.     In  the  Coda  the  second  motive  is  used,  but 
the  first  brings  the  end. 

IV.  Finale.  Tema  Russo.  Andante,  2-4.  Allegro  con  spirito,  2-4. 
C  major.  The  theme  of  the  Andante  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  In 
the  Allegro  two  subjects  are  employed:  the  first  of  a  jig-like  nature;  the 
second  is  given  to  the  violoncellos.  After  a  general  pause  violoncellos 
and  double-basses  have  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment, fff,  Molto  meno  mosso,  marcatissimo.  Thus  a  relationship 
between  this  theme  and  the  chief  theme  of  the  final  Allegro  is  shown. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Qp.  13.     Care  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 
January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark 's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for,  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — • 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

*  Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark — Otto  Kellar,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  .1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "  Carl  Goldmark "  (Leipsic,  j.  d ., 
in  the  "Modeme  Musiker"  series). 
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A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  19 10  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue-  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark  corner 
of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When  it  was 
over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke  into 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed  in  Vien- 
nese dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl  nich 
abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this').  Bach- 
rich had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  he  ran  to 
the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him  impa- 
tiently. He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age."    The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
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time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "  Love -theme " ;  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second. chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  '  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.     Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
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script  some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Teichert 
(Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Weingartner's 
in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23,  1884.  A 
ballet,  "Sacountala,"  by  L.  K-  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by  Theophile 
Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund  Bachrich's 
ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4,  1884.  Felix 
von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a  dramatic  per- 
formance, and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich  and  Philipp 
vScharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885.  Stage  music  to 
"Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adapta- 
tion, "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in  the 
Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3,  1899. 
An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Royai  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Eda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  damatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 

When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  performance 
at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the  beautiful 
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Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in  London. 
It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of  drama  was  in 
need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as  the  Indian  Dramatic 
and  Friendly  Society. 

"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  given  under  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer '  just  to  give  these 
earnest  young  Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
.  there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,  shabby  old  scenery  stuck  about  anyhow,  crude  limelight 
effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  'by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore's  well- 
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known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.  Then  an- 
other wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  'thinking  parts' — that  one  was  only  pained  at 
a  really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 

* 
*   * 

As  we  have  noted,  for  a  long  time  the  date  of  Goldmark's  birth  was 
given  erroneously,  and  even  now  certain  books  of  reference  are  mistaken. 
Goldmark  wrote  in  May,  1902,  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth  to  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt:  "I  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  I  was  born  on 
May  18,  1830.  The  mistake  made  [in  certain  books  of  reference]  may 
be  explained  in  this  way:  I  possess  a  'certificate,'  a  sort  of  traveller's 
passport  of  the  year  1847,  filled  out  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father, 
who,  besides  being  a  cantor,  was  also  the  actuary  of  our  community. 
In  this  document  1832  is  given  as  the  year  of  my  birth.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  biographic  hand-books.  When  my  father  died,  in 
1870,  I  found  among  his  remains  an  old  book  which  had  the  following - 
written  on  the  inside  of  the  cover :  '  To-day  a  dear  son— Carl — was  born 
to  me,  May  18,  1830,  R.  Goldmark.'  The  book  had  long  been  forgotten, 
and  my  father  had  made  a  mistake — pardonable,  in  view  of  the  size  of 
his  family." 

Goldmark  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  precentor.  Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark, 
of  New  York,  the  nephew  of  Carl,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Looker  On  (New  York),  April,  1897,  said  that  his  uncle  undoubtedly 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  talent  from  the  precentor.  "In  the 
chants  and  prayers,  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  furnishes  frequent 
opportunity  for  vocal  improvisation,  and  the  precentor  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  although  without  theoretical  musical  knowledge,  not  even  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  putting  his  musical  thoughts  on  paper,  attracted 
people  from  far  and  wide  to  listen  to  his  singing."     Carl's  first  instruc- 
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tion  as  a  violinist  was  received  in  the  Oedenburger  Musikverein.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  first  played  in  public.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
practised  ten  hours  a  day.  As  violinist  in  a  small  Hungarian  theatre 
he  received  a  salary  equivalent  to  about  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
a  month.  In  1844  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he  studied  the  violin  with 
Leopold  Jansa  and  Josef  Bohm.  In  1847  he  entered  the  Conservatory 
to  study  theory  with  Gottfried  Preyer.  In  1848  the  Conservatory  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark  states  that 
his  uncle  was  conscripted,  pressed  into  military  service,  mistaken  for 
a  deserter  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  was  fortunately  identified; 
this  service  over,  he  looked  towards  Vienna  and  went  there  in  1848; 
that  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  touched  a  pianoforte;  that  he  was 
fully  twenty-one  before  he  received  his  first  instruction;  that  his 
studies  in  the  Conservatory  were  limited  to  a  course  in  harmony  for 
six  months;  otherwise  he  was  entirely  self-taught  in  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna,  in  his  life  of  Goldmark, 
gives  positively  the  dates  that  we  have  quoted  above,  and  adds  that 
Dr.  Josef  Goldmark',  Carl's  brother,  falsely  accused  of  participation  in 
the  murder  of  Latour,  minister  of  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  America, 
and  Carl,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  was  thrown  wholly  on  his  own 
resources. 

At  any  rate  Goldmark  took  a  position  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Karltheater,  where  the  music  was  chiefly  for  the  waits.  His 
nephew  says:  "Yet  Goldmark  has  frequently  admitted  that  here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  orchestration.  Often  in  the 
intermission  between  a  polka  and  a  Viennese  popular  song  he  would 
jot  down  an  original  theme  on  his  orchestral  copy,  and  then,  after  the 
performance,  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  in  working  it  out,  and  in  the 
necessary  technical  study."  He  also  studied  the  pianoforte  and  was 
able  to  give  lessons. 

In  1857  Goldmark  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works:  an  overture,  a 
pianoforte  quartette,  a  Psalm,  and  two  songs.  The  Wiener  Zeitung 
(March  20,  1857)  published  a  critical  review  of  the  concert.  The 
critic  found  the  most  promise  in  the  pianoforte  quartette  (Josef  Dachs, 
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pianist).  The  overture  was  condemned  for  its  lack  of  form.  The 
Psalm  was  too  much  influenced  by  Mendelssohn,  and  only  one  of  the 
songs,  "Der  Trompeter  an  der  Katzbach,"  should  have  been  on  the 
programme.  No  one  of  these  works  was  published.  Goldmark  was 
not  grieved  by  the  criticism.  In  1858  he  moved  to  Budapest  where  in 
seclusion  he  studied  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  instrumentation.  In  1859 
he  gave  a  concert  of  his  compositions  and  returned  the  next  year  to 
Vienna,  which  was  his  home  until  the  end.  He  taught  the  pianoforte 
and  composed.  Three  pianoforte  pieces  were  published  without  opus 
number.  They  were  dedicated  to  his  pupil  Caroline  Bettelheim,  who, 
born  at  Budapest  in  1845,  afterwards  became  a  celebrated  opera  singer. 
She  left  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  in  1867  when  she  married  the  banker 
Gomperz.  As  pianist  she  brought  out  in  1864  Goldmark's  pianoforte 
trio  and  in  1865  the  famous  Suite  in  E  major  for  violin  and  pianoforte 
at  the  Hellmesberger  concerts. 

But  his  fame  was  more  firmly  established  by  his  overture  to  "Sa- 
kuntala"  and  the  opera  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba."  The  remainder 
of  his  life  can  here  be  told  by  quotations  from  his  nephew's  article 
and  the  notes  to  the  list  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark  says  that  his  uncle  thought  the  chief  thing 
in  music  was  the  tonal  effect  (Klangwirkung) ;  that  while  he  detested 
Kapellmeistermusik  and  slavish  adherence  to  form  and  conventional 
harmonies,  yet  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure  and  profit 
fugues  and  canons  according  to  the  strictest  rules.  As  a, rule  he  de- 
voted six  months  of  the  year  to  composition.  "At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  is  ready  for  work.  It  is  his  invariable  custom  to  begin 
by  playing  Bach  for  half  an  hour.  A  few  weeks  before  he  commences 
to  compose  he  does  purely  contrapuntal  work."  He  was  a  worshipper 
of  Mozart,  and  in  his  younger  years  greatly  admired  Schumann.  "Of 
Wagner  he  has  but  assimilated  what  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  air,  that 
which  no  modern  composer  can  escape.  His  best  works,  however, 
those  which  express  his  fullest  individuality,  were  written  long  before 
the  later  Wagner  was  performed  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  Over  and  above  the 
musician,  Goldmark, is  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  great  educa- 
tion." 


* 
*  * 


Goldmark's  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba,"  Op.  27.*  Produced  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Theatre,  March  10,  1875.  Konig  Salomon,  Beck;  Baal-Hanan, 
Lay;  Assad,  Gustav  Walter;  Hoher-priester,  Rokitansky;  Sulamith, 
Mme.  Wied;  Die  Konigin  von  Saba,  Mme.  Materna;  Astarot,  Miss 
Siegstadt.     Conductor,   Wilhelm   Gericke.     Goldmark'  was  impressed 
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by  Kaulbach's  painting  of  the  entrance  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  into 
Jerusalem.  He  exclaimed,  "What  a  splendid  subject  for  a  romantic 
opera!"  and  he  sought  out  at  once  the  poet  Salomon  H.  Mosenthal. 
There  was  a  long  delay  in  producing  the  opera  after  it  had  been  written. 
Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  trickery  of 
Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig  Herbeck, 
in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny  the  charge. 
Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From  the  son's 
story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would  not  be 
popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  production 
would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  day 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark  says:  "The  Vienna  Municipal  Council  offered 
an  annual  stipend  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  young  composers.  One 
year  the  stipend  was  awarded  to  Goldmark.  A  jealous  competitor 
subsequently  became  director  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  and,  not 
forgetting  his  rival's  former  triumph,  stubbornly  refused  to  consider 
the  production  of  the  opera.  So  the  'Queen  of  Sheba'  was  safely 
shelved,  with  little  likelihood  of  a  public  hearing.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, at  a  soiree  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  two  of 
Vienna's  well-known  musicians  happened  to  play  some  parts  of  the 
opera.  The  wife  of  the  prince  became  interested,  instituted  inquiries 
as  to  the  work  and  its  composer,  and  was  finally  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  its  production,  despite  the  continued  ill-will  of  the  director 
of  the  opera  house.  The  opera  had  great  success  with  the  public, 
but  the  two  best  known  critics  were  unfavorable,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence with  the  press  with  such  effect  that  for  two  years  no  publisher 
would  print  the  music." 

"Merlin,"  three  acts,  libretto  by  Siegfried  Lipner.  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1886.  Merlin,  Winkelmann;  the  Demon,  Reichenberg ;  Viviane, 
Mme.  Materna.  •  Conductor,  Wilhelm  Jahn.  Produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  January  3,  1887.  Viviane,  Lilli 
Lehmann;  Merlin,  Alvary;  Morgana,  Marianne  Brandt;  the  Demon; 
Emil  Fischer. 

"Das  Heimchen  am  Herd,"  three  acts,  libretto  based  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Willner  on  Dickens's  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  Vienna,  March  21, 
1900.  John,  Ritter;  Dot,  Miss  Renard;  May  Fielding,  Miss  Abend- 
roth;  Eduard  Plummer,  Schrodter;  Tackleton,  Reichenberg;  Das 
Heimchen,  Mme.  Forster.  Produced  at  Philadelphia,  November  7, 
19 12.  Maggie  Teyte,  Helen  Stanley,  Mabel  Riegelman,  Riccardo 
Martin,  Hector  Dufranne,  Henri  Scott. 

"Die  Kriegsgefangene,"  two  acts,  libretto  based  by  Emil  Schlicht 
on  Homer's  Iliad.     Vienna,  January  9,  1899.     Briseis,  Miss  Renard; 
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Balakirefe 

"Thamar,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  after  a  Poem  by  Michail 
Lermontoff  III.     January  n 

Beethoven 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  I.     November  9 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67  II.     December  6 

Berlioz 

Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Op.  17  II.     December  6 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98  III.     January  1 1 

Debussy 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Madame  Meuba.     II.     December  6 

GoivDMARK 

Overture,  "Sakuntala"  V.     March  15 

Liszt  i 

"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  5  I.     November  9 

Concerto  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Winifred  Christie.     IV.     February  15 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  E-flat  (K.  543)  V.     March  15 

(a)  Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "Zefnretti  Lusinghieri,"  from 

"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Greta" 

(b)  Canzona,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  Act  II.,  Scene  3,  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

Madame  Melba.     II.     December  6 
Ravel 

"Lever  du  Jour,"  "Pantomime,"  "Danse  Generate "  ("Daybreak,"  "Panto- 
mine,"  "General  Dance"),  Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe," 
Ballet  in  one  act  III.     January  11 

SlBEUUS 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 

I.     November  9 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-Epic  "Kalevala" 

III.     January  1 1 

Strauss 

Tone- Poem,  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  ("D.eath  and  Transfiguration"),  Op.  24 

IV.     February  15 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74  I.     November  9 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36  IV.     February  15 

Serenade  for  Strings  in  C  major,  Op.  48       -  V.     March  15 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  II.     December  6 


Achill,  Reichmann;,  Priamus,  Hesch;  Thetis,  Miss  Walter;  Agamem- 
non, Neidl;  Automedon,  Pacal;  Idaus,  Schittenhelm;  Ein  Her  old,  Felix. 

"Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  five  acts,  based  by  A.  M.  Willner  on 
Goethe's  tragedy.  Budapest,  December  16,  1902.  Gotz,  Takats; 
Adelheid,  Miss  Szoger;  other  parts  taken  byMme.  Atmbrist  and  Beck. 

"Ein  Wintermarchen,"  three  acts,  based  by  A.  M.  Willner  on  Shake- 
speare's "Winter's  Tale."  Court  Opera,  Vienna,  January  2,  1908. 
Perdita,  Miss  Kurz;  Hermione,  Miss  v.  Mildenburg;  I,eontes,  Slezak; 
Polyxner,  Demuth;  Elorizel,  Schrodter;  Old  Shepherd,  Mayder; 
Camillo,  Haydter;   Pauline,  Miss  Kittel.     Bruno  Walter,  conductor. 

"Der  Eremdling." 

Symphonies:  "Landliche  Hochzeit,"  Op.  26.  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna,  March  5,  1876. 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  35.     Dresden,  December  2,  1887. 

Overtures:  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna, 
September  26,  1865. 

"Penthesilea,"  Op.  31  (Kleist's  tragedy).  Philharmonic  concert, 
Vienna,  December  5,  1880. 

"Zum  gefesselten  Prometheus"  (iEschylus),  Op.  38.  Berlin,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1889. 

"Im  Eriihling,"  Op.  36.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December 
1,  1889. 

"Sappho,"  Op.  44.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  November  26,  1893. 

"Zrinyi,"  Budapest,  May  4,  1903.  Composed  for  the  50th  birth- 
day of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city. 

"  In  Italien,"  Op.  49.   Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  January  24,  1904. 

"Aus  Jugendtagen."  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  November  10, 
J912. 

Other  Orchestral  Works:  Scherzo  in  E  minor,  Op.  19;  Scherzo 
in  A  major,  Op.  45. 

Concertos  :  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  28.  Philharmonic 
concert,  Vienna,  April  10,  188 1  (Arnold  Rose,  violinist). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  2. 

Chamber  Music  :  Pianoforte  trio,  Op.  6;  String  quartet,  B-flat  major, 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.,  and  $1.00 

BROWN'S  fSSSSSS  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Soatmt  i^gmpljottg  (©rrtifHtra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Op.  8;  String  quintet,  A  minor,  Op.  9;  Suite,  E  major,  for  pianoforte 
and  violin,  Op.  11;  Sonata,  D  major,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25; 
Pianoforte  quintet,  B-flat  major,  Op.  30;  Pianoforte  trio,  Op.  33 ;  Sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  Op.  39  (Rose  Quartet  concert,  Vienna, 
March  15,  1892);  Suite  No.  2,  E-flat  major,  for  pianoforte  and  violin; 
Ballade,  G  major,  and  Romanze,  A  major,  for  violin  and  pianoforte. 
It  is  said  that  Goldmark's  latest  composition  is  a  pianoforte  quintet 
completed  shortly  before  his  death. 

Pianoforte  Pieces:  Sturm  und  Drang:  charakterstiicke,  Op.  5; 
Three  pieces,  four  hands,  Op.  12 ;  Tanze,  four  hands,  Op.  22 ;  Two  novel- 
letten,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  29;  Georginen:  Giorgine,  Im  Fliigel- 
kleide,  Stille  Hoffnung,  Ins  Leben,  Mondnacht  am  See,  Verloren,  Op. 

52  (1913)- 

Choral:  Regenlied,  Op.  10;  two  choruses  for  male  voices,  Op.  14; 
Friihlingsnetz,  four  male  voices,  four  horns  and  pianoforte,  Op.  15; 
Meeresstille  und  gluckliche  Fahrt,  male  chorus  with  horns,  Op.  16; 
Fruhlingshymne,  chorus,  alto  solo,  orchestra,  Op.  23;  Im  Fuscherthal, 
six  songs  for  mixed  chorus;  Eintritt,  Gruss,  Neu  Liebe,  Wasserfall  und 
Ache,  Gestandniss  Abschied,  Op.  24;  Psalm  113;  Two  male  choruses: 
Die  Holsteiner  in  dem  Hamm,  Nicht  rasten  und  nicht  rosten,  Op.  41; 
Wer  sich  die  Musik  erkiest,  for  two  female  and  two  male  voices,  Op.  42. 

Songs:  Twelve  songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  18;  Beschworung,  song 
for  deep  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  20;  Songs  for  voice  and  piano, 
Op.  21;  four  songs,  Op.  34;  Eight  songs  for  high  voice,  Op.  37;  Six 
songs :  Der  Brautkranz  mit  den  halbverwelkten  Bliiten,  An  die  Georgine, 
Trutz,  Der  Trompeter  an  der  Katzbach,  Wenn  zwei  sich  lieben,  Be- 
freit,  Op.  46  (19 13). 


* 
*  * 


Goldmark  was  at  work  on  his  autobiography  when  he  died.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Otto  Keller  for  the  series  "Moderne  Musiker" 
(Leipsic,  Hermann  Seeman  Nachfolger  s.d.). 
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a^    Arfrliiiv<  Rme««»ll        A  RATIONALIST  IN    MUSIC   PEDAGOGY 
is»  **ruiiuur  ixuaaeu  carnegie  hall,  new  york  city 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

Teacher  of  Singing       Mezzo-Soprano 

iSIE  FENNER  HILL        metropolitan  opera  house 

(Jessie  G.  Fenner)  NEW  YORK 

'PHONE,  1274  BRYANT 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3.  New  York  City 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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NEW  YORK 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  I NTERPRETATION 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

{Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

HAYWOOD  VOCAL  STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
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Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  (or  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION   TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 
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By  EDMUND    J.   MYER 
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*  VOCAL  STUDIOS      • 

voice  trials  by  appointment  only         22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley   3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

~"  "  TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 

1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Mail  address  . 
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ALFRED  Y.  CORNELL         TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

.  ,     ,      ri       ,,,.,„  VOCAL    TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 

Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio.  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

Mme.  HAGGERTY-SNELL    TC^ER  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET -       -        NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
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Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio.  212  West  59th  Street.  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art.  New  York 
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MUSIC  STUDIOS 
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MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English.  German 
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Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  I  Oth 


Mme. 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio.  MENTAL  DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


EARN  MORE 
Teach  adults  and  children  partly 
in  classes,  one-half  hour  private  lesson, 
one  hour  class  lesson  per  week. 

HELP  YOURSELF 
Improvise.  Play  and  write  95,220  Modulations 
from  one  given  tone.  Memorize  instantaneously 
without  saying  letters.  Create  Keyboard  and 
Written  Harmony.  Teach  with  Scientific 
Pedagogy.  Prices,  $10.00  to  $220.00. 
„  (  New  York  City     .     .   June  10  to  29 

Summer  »  Chicago       ....      July  8  to  27 
Sessions   {  Asheville,  N.C.     .    August  12  to  31 

address    EFFA    ELLIS    PERFIELD 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.  -     -     -       Chicago.  III. 

NewYork  City, 109  W.  45th  St.,  St.  James  Hotel 
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AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street,  Tei..B.B.3529  R 
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OLYMPIA   THBATRB      -      LYXN 
Sunday  Afternoon,    Oct.    14,    1917,    at   2:30 
feogfON  StflPHOlTSf  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  Karl  L-uck,  Conductor 


Else  Lily  Meagher,  Soloist 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Illingworth,  Accompanist 


PROGRAMME 

Tschailcowslcy        Symphony   in  F -Minor,    No'.    4 

I.    Andante    sostenuto,    Toderato    con   anirna,     in 
mov  iment o   d i  Val  s e . 
II.    Andantino    in  modo    di    canzona. 
III.    Scherzo,    "Pizzicato    ostinato";    Allegro. 
IV.    Finale:    Allegro   con   fuoco. 


Handel  Air   from    "Joshua";    "Oh,    had    I    Jubal's  L 

Beethoven  Overture   to   Goethe*  s   "Egmont",    Op.-    84 


Songs  with  Piano 

The    Star  Rog< 

The  Blackbird's  Song  Cyril  Scott 

The  Year's  at  the  Soring  Mrs.  Beach 

Bizet      Suite,  "L' Arlesienne  No.  1".  felusic  to 
Alphonee  Daudet's  Play. 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Sinuetto. 

III.  Adagietto. 

IV.  Carillon. 

The  ^3iano  used  is  a  Steinway 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1 91 7-1 91 8 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  18 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,    1917,   BY   C.A.ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.      A.      ELLIS,       MANAGER 


FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Ludwig,  O. 
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TELEPHONES    IN    ALL    SHOPS 
DELIVERY    BY   OUR    OWN    MOTORS 


"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


©sfe 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
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Sibelius   . 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 


I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Beethoven 


.    Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  58 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


SOLOIST 
GUIOMAR  NOVAES 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed,  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
vSymphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  1912;  a 
third  on  January  22,  1915  (Dr.  Muck) ;  a  fourth  on  November  17,  19 16. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief,  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  stran.ge  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures-.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments, x  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 


II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  K-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movements  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood- wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky ; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in 
church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  " into  which  the  full 
orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the 
Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began 
at  half-past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  towards  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I,     Allegro  moderate,  G  major,  4-4.     The  first  movement^  contrary 


to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  eff ec  t :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  cor  da) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves ;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 


dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  lbeen  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  ' The  rest  is  silence ! '"     (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  )^ear. 


Grand    Overture   to  "King    Lear,"  Tragedy    oe   Shakespeare, 
for  Fuel  Orchestra,  Op.  4    .  , Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  December  n,  1803;   died  in  Paris 

on  March  9,  1869.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke.f  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Paris; 
for  he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  returning. 
His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  "false  suicide "  (see  footnote) . 
Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he  bought  a  chamber- 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
.and  at  the  aee  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C ,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  _  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skillin  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  hewas  one  of  the  first 
to  use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 

t  Marie  Felicite  Denjse  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September 
4,  1811;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848 
to  1872  she  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  married  in  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  as  Miss  Moke  with  Berlioz,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  with  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
is  a  singular  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot,  Boschot,  and  by  Berlioz  himself 
in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  in  his  bitter  "Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale,"  a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published 
in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  This  story,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazelle  Musicale  of  1844,  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  Berlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale 
of  1834,  and  afterwards  in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  It  is  said  that  Miss  Moke's  coquetry  was  not  extinguished 
by  her  marriage. 
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maid's  costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  and  two 
pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "to  kill 
two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this  act  of  justice  I, 
too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  folly  of  his  plan 
struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director  of  the  Roman 
Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  '  King  Lear.' "  He  shouted  in  his  admira- 
tion. He  thought  he  would  "  burst  with  enthusiasm" ;  in  his  transport 
he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these  lines  which 
afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  "Passions"  in  the  Symphonie 
f  antastique  :— 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.* 

It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 
that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  In  May  at  Nice 
he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "  Rob  Roy." 
He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand:  "My  repertory  is  enlarged  by  a  new 
overture.  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shakespeare's  'King 
Lear.'"  This  letter  was  dated  "  ioth  or  nth  of  May."  On  May  6 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,  Girard,  Hiller,  Desmaret,  Richard, 
and  Sichel,  he  wrote:  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture  to  'King 
Lear';  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January,  1832,  at 
Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the  overture.  He  was  at 
work  as  a  copyist  at  C6te-Saint-Andre  in  June  of  that  year.  Bored  in 
his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring 
the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the  score  of 
Spontini's  "La  Vestale." 

But  let  us  read  the  story  of  the  overture  as  told  by  Berlioz  in  his' 
Memoirs  J:— 

And  here  I  am,  breathing  in  the  balmy  air  of  Nice  to  the  full  extent  of  my  lungs; 
here  are  life  and  joy  flying  toward  me,  music  kissing  me,  and  the  future  smiling  upon 
me;  and  I  stop  in  Nice  a  whole  month,  wandering  through  the  orange-groves,  diving 
in  the  sea,  sleeping  on  the  mountain  heaths  of  Villafranca,  looking  from  those  ra- 
diant heights  at  the  ships  coming,  passing  by,  and  silently  vanishing  in  the  distance. 
I  live  wholly  alone,  and  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  I  sing.  I  believe  in 
God.     Convalescence  has  set  in. 

It  is  thus  that  I  passed  in  Nice  the  happiest  -twenty  days  of  my  life;  O  Nizza! 

But  the  police  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  came  again  to  disturb  my  peaceful  happi- 
ness and  to  force  me  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  had  at  last  exchanged  a  few  words  with  two  officers  of  the  Piedmontese  garrison 
at  the  cafe;  I  even  played  a  game  of  billiards  with  them  one  day;  that  was  enough 
to  inspire  the  chief  of  police  with  grave  suspicions  on  my  account. 

"Evidently  this  young  French  musician  has  not  come  to  Nice  to  attend  the  per- 
formances of  '  Matilda  di  Sabran' "  (the  only  work  that  was  to  be  heard  there  then), 
"for  he  never  goes  to  the  theatre.  He  spends  whole  days  on  the  rocks  of  Villa- 
franca ...  he  is  expecting  a  signal  from  some  revolutionary  vessel  ...  he  does  not 
dine,  at  least  not  at  the  table  d'hote  ...  so  as  to  avoid  insidious  conversations  with 
secret  agents.  We  see  him  secretly  leaguing  himself  with  the  heads  of  our  regi- 
ments ...  he  is  going  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  them  in  the  name  of  Young 
Italy,   it  is  clear  a^s  day,  a  most  flagrant  case  of  conspiracy!" 

*  "Nous  sommes  aux  dieux  que  sont  les  mouches  aux  folatres  enfants;  ils  nous  tuent  pour  s'amuser." 
t  The  translation  into  English  is  by  William  Foster  Aptborp. 


0  great  man!  profound  politician!    Go  to,  thou  art  raving  mad! 

1  am  summoned  to  the  police  office  and  put  through  a  formal  investigation: 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?" 

"I  am  getting  over  the  effects  of  a  cruel  illness;  I  compose,  dream,  thank  God  for 
making  so  beautiful  a  sun,  such  a  sightly  sea,  such  green  mountains." 

"You  are  not  a  painter?" 

"No,  sir." 

"But  you  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  with  an  album  in  your  hand,  drawing  a  great 
deal;   perhaps  you  are  making  plans?" 

"Yes,  I  am  making  plans  for  an  overture  to  'King  Lear';  that  is  to  say,  I  have 
already  drawn  up  the  plan,  for  the  design  and  instrumentation  are  finished;  I  even 
think  that  the  opening  will  be  formidable." 

"How  the  opening?     Who  is  this  King  Lear?" 

"Alas,  sir!     He  is  a  good  old  fellow  who  was  king  of  England." 

"England!" 

"Who  lived,  according  to  Shakspere,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  was 
weak  enough  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  two  rascally  daughters,  who  turned 
him  out  of  doors  when  he  had  no  more  left  to  give  them.  You  see,  there  are  few 
kings  who  ..." 

"We  are  not  talking  of  kings!  .  .  .  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  instru- 
mentation?" 

"It's  a  musical  term." 

"Always  the  same  pretext!  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  people  don't  go  about 
composing  music  in  that  way,  without  a  pianoforte,  with  nothing  but  an  album' 
and  a  pencil,  walking  up  and  down  the  beach!  So  please  to  tell  me  where  you 
intend  going,  and  your  passport  will  be  delivered  to  you;  you  must  not  stay  in 
Nice  any  longer." 

"Then  I  will  go  back  to  Rome,  and  continue  composing  without  a  pianoforte, 
with  your  permission." 

So  it  was  done.,  I  left  Nice  the  next  day,  very  much  against  my  will,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  light  heart  and  full  of  allegria,  thoroughly  alive,  and  thoroughly  cured. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  overture  was  first  played  at  a  concert  given 
in  Paris  on  December  9,  1832.  We  are  not  able  to  substantiate  this 
statement.  Berlioz's"  Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio"  were  then 
performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  but  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
production  of  this  overture.  Unfortunately,  the  Gazette  Musicale  was 
first  published  in  1834,  and  we  have  no  records  in  Boston  of  Parisian 
concert-life  in  1832-33.  Berlioz  himself  was  notoriously  careless  about 
dates  in  his  romantic  Memoirs,  but  he  states  distinctly  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  on  December  9,  1832,  was  composed  of  the 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio." 

Berlioz  gave  a  concert  on  December  22,  1833.  Narcisse  Girard*  con- 
ducted. Liszt  played  a  piece  by  Weber  and  the  violinist  Theodore 
Hauman  played  one  of  his  own  compositions.  Adolphe  Boschot,  in  his 
monumental  Life  of  Berlioz,  mentions  two  new  works  of  Berlioz:  "Ro- 
mance de  Marie  Tudor,"  which  has  disappeared;  "Le  Paysan  breton," 
then  composed  for  song  and  pianoforte. f  Boschot  then  says  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
211) :  "Aside  from  these  two  romances,  the  rest  of  the  programme  was 
known.  Always  the  same  works,  remarked  already  the  morose  Revue 
Musicale:  'fecundity  is  not  one  of  M.  Berlioz's  qualities.'  To  open  the 
concert  the  '  King  Lear '  overture ;  to  end  it  the  Symphonie  fantastique." 
Does  this  mean  that  the  overture  was  performed  at  this  concert? 

*  Narcisse  Girard  (1797-1860)  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1820.  He  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Opera  Buffa  and  of  the  Feydeau,  of  the  Opera-Comique,  1837-46;  of  the  Opera,  1846-60.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  and  conductor  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts, 
as  successor  of  Habeneck.  He  wrote  two  one-act  operas,  "Les  Deux  Voleurs"  (1841),  "Le  Conseil  de  Dix" 
(1842),  and  arranged  for  orchestra  Beethoven's  Sonate  Pathetique  as  a  symphony.  He  was  a  painstaking 
conductor  without  dash  and  without  imagination.  For  curious  and  perhaps  prejudiced  information  concerning 
him  see  "Mes  Memoires,"  by  E.  M.  E.  Deldevez  (Le  Puy,  1890). 

t  Berlioz  afterwards  added  an  English  horn;  still  later  he  orchestrated  the  accompaniment,  and  the  "pay- 
san" became  a  "  jeune  patre." 


The  overture  was  certainly  played,  from  manuscript,  at  the  concert 
given  by  Berlioz  in  the  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  November  9, 
1834.  Girard  conducted.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Overture, 
I '  Le  Roi  Lear ' ' ;  Two  quartets,  with  orchestra ;  ' '  Sara  la  baigneuse ' '  and 
"La  belle  voyageuse";  Symphonie  fantastique.  Mme.  Willent-Bor- 
dogni,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  an  aria  from  Rossini's  "La  Donna  del 
Lago."  Henrich  Panofka,violinist,  played  a  fantaisie  on  the  air  "Une 
fievre  brulante"  in  Gretry's  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion."  The  Gazette 
Musicale  said  that  the  singers  of  the  quartets  were  "Mm.  Puig,  Heuse 
and  Boulanger. "  "La belle  voyageuse ' '  had  appeared  in  1 830  as  a  song 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  No.  4  in  Berlioz's  "Melodies  irlandaises."  The 
text  was  based  by  Thomas  Gounet  on  a  poem  by  Thomas  Moore. 
"Sara  la  baigneuse,"  poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  new.*  Panofka,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1807,  died  at  Florence  in  1887.  In  1842  he  founded  with 
Marco  Bordogni  an  Academie  de  Chant,  and  taught  singing  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Florence.  Bordogni's  daughter  Louisa  married  J.  B.  J.  Willent 
(1809-1852),  a  famous  bassoon  player,  who  wrote  two  operas,  "Le 
Moine,"  and  "Van  Dyck,"  performed  at  Brussels.  Louisa  Bordogni 
visited  New  York  in  1833  and  sang  in  Rivafmoli's  opera  company  which 
opened  the  National  Theatre,  November  18  of  that  year.  Richard 
Grant  White  relates  that  she  "pleased  by  girlish  beauty  (she  was  but 
seventeen  years  old)."  Willent  was  called  to  New  York  in  1834. 
According  to  Fetis  he  married  Louisa  there  and  was  afterwards  known 
as  Willent-Bordogni.  Some  one  wrote  in  the  Revue  du  Thedtre  that  the 
overture  was  a  masterpiece.  "It  is  something  unheard  of!  something 
sublime." 

Adolphe  Jullien  in  his  Life  of  Berlioz  gives  the  date  of  this  concert 
as  Sunday,  November  6,  1834.  He  was  misled,  probably,  by  a  misprint 
in  the  Gazette  Musicale. 

The  overture  was  played  again  at  Berlioz's  concert  on  December  14, 
1834.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Brunswick,  January 
18,  1840,  when  A.  B.  Bohrer  conducted. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  George  Loder  conductor,  on  November  21,  1846. 

It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's  concerts, 
December  3,  1872.  Performances  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  1884,  January  12;  1887,  March  12;  1894,  January  20; 
1900,  February  17;    1904,  December  3. 

Dedicated  to  Armand  Bertin.f  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (tuba) , 
kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in  September,  1839. 
An  arrangement  by  J.  A.  Leibrock  for  pianoforte  (four  hands)  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1843;  one  for  two  hands  by  Leibrock  in  February, 
1854. 

The  Introduction,  Andante  non  troppo  lento,  ma  maestoso,  C  major, 
4-4,  begins  with  an  imperious  phrase  in  the  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
double-basses.  It  dies  away,  and  the  last  figure  is  echoed  twice  by  the 
horns.  These  echoes  are  followed  by  an  empty  fifth  in  the  flutes,  piano. 
The  whole  phrase  is  repeated  pianissimo  by  the  muted  violins  in  octaves, 

*  "Sara  la  baigneuse"  was  arranged  for  three  choruses  and  two  male  voices;  also  for  three  choruses  and 
orchestra  or  for  two  voices  with  pianoforte. 

_t  Louis  Marie  Armand  Bertin  (1801-54)  became  manager  in  1841  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  to  which 
Berlioz  contributed  musical  articles  and  reviews  from  183s  to  1863. 
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and  the  echoes  come  from  oboe  and  flute.  The  phrase  is  continued 
once  more,  fortissimo,  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses,  and  the 
last  figure  of  each  section  is  again  echoed  softly  by  the  horns,  while 
muted  violins  answer  in  softest  pianissimo.  The  oboe  now  sings  a 
pathetic  melody  over  a  pizzicato  string  accompaniment,  and  each 
section  is  answered  by  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins.  This  melody  is  taken 
up  by  all  the  wood- wind;  the  first  violins  play  a  running  passage 
against  it,  and  the  other  strings  keep  up  the  harmonic  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment; then  horns  and  trombones  have  the  melody,  with  the  re- 
peated chords  of  the  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  and  with  harp- 
like arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  strings  now  give  out  the  imperious 
threatening  phrase  fortissimo  against  rolls  of  the  kettledrums,  and  the 
wind  instruments  strike  crashing  chords  every  second  measure.  The 
fortissimo  changes  to  pianissimo  with  the  last  section  of  this  theme, 
and  the  Introduction  ends. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  disperato  ed  agitato,  2-2, 
begins  fortissimo  with  the  frenzied  theme  in  the  strings,  which  is 
accentuated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  phrase  by  the  wood- wind. 
Tumultuous  passage- work  leads  to  a  turbulent  subsidiary  theme  in  A 
minor.  The  fury  of  the  strings  lessens,  and  the  second  theme,  a  pa- 
thetic theme  in  B  minor,  is  sung  by  the  oboe.  Mr.  Apthorp  once  wrote 
concerning  this  section:  "Every  listener  is  free  to  get  from  instrumen- 
tal music  what  picturesque  suggestions  he  individually  can:  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  the  holding  back  of  the  rhythm  at  the,  end  of  the 
first  phrase  of  this  theme,  especially  when  it  comes  later  in  the  violins, 
has  always  been  suggestive  of  stopping  short  in  headlong  flight,  so  as 
not  to  stumble  over  a  dead  body  lying  on  the  ground."  The  second 
theme  is  developed.  The  working-out  is  dramatic  rather  than  con- 
trapuntal, and  it  is  short.  The  third  part  of  the  overture  begins  with 
the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  C  major,  and  with  the  re-entrance 
of  this  theme  the  whole  orchestra  is  called  on,  while  before  this  the 
orchestration  has  been  moderate.  The  first  subsidiary  theme  appears 
in  orthodox  manner,  but,  instead  of  the  second  theme  following,  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  imperious  phrase  of  the  Introduction  in  the  lower 
strings  and  wind  instruments  against  high,  sustained  harmonies  (violins 
in  tremolo),  while  chords  of  brass  instruments  interrupt.  The  chord 
accompaniment  in  the  violins  now  has  the  dotted  triplet  rhythm  of 
the  first  subsidiary;  a  recitative,  first  in  'cellos  and  double-basses, 
then  in  the  first  violins,  leads  to  a  return  of  this  first  subsidiary,  theme. 
The  pathetic  second  theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  and  flute.  This 
theme  is  worked  up  at  length,  and  it  leads  to  a  tempestuous  coda. 


480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS  !      HATS  ! !      HATS  ! ! ! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing  in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


SANDERS  THEATRE    -    CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  November  15,  1917 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITYfBOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  28,  AT  3.30 


CONCERT  in  aid 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


AND 


(Her  Only  Appearance  in  Boston  this  year) 

SOLOIST 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  and  $1.00.       Now  on  Sale 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER   21,  1917,  AT  3.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 

IN  A  RECITAL  OF  VIOLIN  MUSIC 

PROGRAMME 

I.     (a)  Sonata  in  G  minor Tartini 

(Andante — Presto — Allegretto) 

(b)  Sarabande,  Double  and  Bourree  in  B  minor  -  Bach 

(For  Violin  Alone) 

II.     Scotch  Fantasy Max  Bruch 

1.  Introduction:  Grave;  Adagio  cantabile 

2.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

3.  Andante  sust'enuto 

4.  Finale:  Allegro  guerriero 

III.  (a)  Grave  in  C  minor        -  Friedemann  Bach 

(b)  Cavatina  in  E-flat  major     -        _■■.•_        -  Beethoven 

(c)  Minuet  in  D  major      -  Haydn  )  Transcribed  by 

(d)  Rondo  in  D  major       -        -        -       Schubert  )  Carl  Friedberg 

IV.  (a)  La  Gitana    -        -        -        -  Arranged  by  Kreisler 

(Arabo-Spanish  Gypsy  Song  of  the  18th  Century) 

(b)  Polichinelle  (Serenade)         -  Kreisler 

(c)  Waves  at  Play     -        -        -        -                 -  Edwin  Grasse 

(d)  Polonaise  in  A  major  -----  Wieniawski 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED     ' 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50  cents.  NOW  on  sale  at  Box  Office, 
Symphony  Hall.  Mail  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  to  L.  H.  Mudgett 
given  prompt  attention. 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  UNIQUE  ORGANIZATION 

Now  Booking  for  the  Coming  Season 


THE 


TRIO 

With  ASSISTING  SINGER 


M.  GEORGES  LONGY .     .     .    Oboe 

Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mr.  RALPH  SMALLEY     .     .     'Cello 

Formerly  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mile.  RENEE  LONGY  .     .     .     Piano 

Instructor  at  the  Longy  School 

Address 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St.,  Boston 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun) ,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C   A   ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


(p^^l^^^^£== 


178-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


E 


FOR  MEN'S  VOICES 
Edited  by  REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price,  $1.25  Postpaid 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  collection  of  part-songs 
for  men's  voices  the  editor  has  eliminated  those  selections  which  were 
comparatively  unfamiliar  or  lacking  in  present  musical  interest;  and 
he  has  made  extensive  additions  which  will  make  the  volume  of 
greater  value  to  all  male  voice  organizations.  In  the  search  for 
these  new  works,  about  two  thousand  compositions  were  considered. 
Most  of  the  numbers  are  in  short  score,  only  a  few  elaborate  ones 
being  printed  on  four  staves;  thus  this  rich  and  varied  library  of 
sixty  part-songs  is  compact  enough  for  any  man's  pocket. 
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[ROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on.*'  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Sibelius 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


Rachmaninoff     .         "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  full 

'Orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29 


Enesco 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  n,  No.  1 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 

5 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  knowfrom  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  "We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,-  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, — 
that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird,- — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  '  Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it 
is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets 
to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his 
heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nocturna  versate 
manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent 
musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern,  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 'in  it 

"It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sar- 
castic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 


his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  ^enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is.  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which. the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flask  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  ... 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  .  .  .At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instru- 
ments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  ham- 

*  Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 


mering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foun- 
dation tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet- musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,'  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end : 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible 
further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears 
only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  move- 
ments can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  184 1. 


"Finlandia,''  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  *  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to 
deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Ar- 
turo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.  It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October '21,  22,  1910, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  24,  1914,  October  19,  1917,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderate  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  persist- 
ent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

*This  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. — Ed. 
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"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Fuix  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.. 29. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;   now  living  at 

Moscow.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow  in  the  season  of 
1908-09,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan  in  his  "Contemporary  Russian  Composers"  (p.  163) 
that  Rachmaninoff  wrote  this  symphonic  poem  after  his  return  from 
the  United  States  is  manifestly  erroneous;  nor  is  the  composition  a 
"symphonic  suite."  It  was  played  afterwards  in  Berlin  at  a  concert 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  the  performances  of  February  19, 
19 10,  and  April  15,  191 1;  Dr.  Muck,  the  performances  of  November 
26,  1915,  and  October  26,  1917. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Felix  Borowski,  the  "writer  of  the  admirable  programme  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas . Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one;  it  is  either 
the  motive,  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures;  it  is  also  used  in  the  final  sec- 
tion. After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato.  Important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins ;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood-wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain-song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood- wind.  Later  there  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortis- 
simo for  wood- wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
mood,   which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section, 
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Tranquillo,  3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given 
first  to  the  horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins, 
flute,  clarinet,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn 
theme."  The  tempo  becomes  slower.  The  latter  motive  is  sung  by 
oboes,  English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompani- 
ment for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme 
is  also  used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  com- 
positions is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to 
Largo,  4-4.  The  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure,  which,  with 
the  monotonous  figure  for  clarinet,  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few 
measures  for  first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  third  theme.  The  second  theme  is  then 
heard  from  wind  instruments.  The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears; 
there  is  a  quiet  ending.  * 

Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead."  This  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and  1.54 
metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  He  left  this  sketch  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted.  This  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,*  who  visited  him  at  Florence.  When  he  showed  it  to 
her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened at  hearing  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886.  A  sixth,  almost  a 
replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin.  In  prehistoric  times  they  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman.  The 
white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  sohie  mourner  or  is  it 

a  priest?  * 

*  * 

Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early  age, 
and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Petrograd,  and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there 
with  Demyanski,  theory  with  L.  A.  Sacchetti,  but  in  1885  he  left  this 
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conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  first  with  Zviereff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterwards  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  *  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  189 1  he  was  awarded  the  highest  hon- 
ors as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composition,  the  gold 
medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with  the  libretto 
after  Pushkin).  During  the  winter  of  1892  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Moscow  as  a  pianist.  He  left  the  conservatory  with  Siloti, 
who  had  a  disagreement  with  Safonoff,  the  newly  appointed  director. 
He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Russia. 
In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoffs  poem 
and  produced  early  in  1894,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the  Philharmonic 
concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as  a  pianist,  and  in 
1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  ne  was  appointed  conductor  at  Mamon- 
toff's  Private  Opera  in  Moscow,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna  and  Bayreuth. 
In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  and 
he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his  dwelling-place.  In  1907  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  Russian  Festival.  He  then  conducted  his  cantata  ' '  Spring 
and  played  his  second  piano  concerto.  He  has  visited  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the 
former  city  and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

Returning  to  Russia,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  given  concerts  in  aid  of 
war  funds  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  interpreter  of  Scriabin's  works. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von  Jen- 
seits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Enesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.     The 

other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.     It  is  dedicated 

to  B.  Croce-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments :    three  flutes 

/  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 

*  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1808,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 5,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44.  He  gave  three  con- 
certs here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  14, 1898  (Tschai- 
kowsky's Trio,  Op.  50). 
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nets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  on  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  (clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood-wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  Modere,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  19 11.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  17,  1912.  Dr.  Muck  led 
the  performances  on  March  7,  1914,  December  10,  1915,  and  October 

19.  I9I7- 

Enesco's  father  was  a  farmer.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  three  asked 
him  to  bring  him  a  fiddle  from  the  town  where  he  sold  his  produce. 
The  father  brought  him  one,  but  it  had  only  three  strings,  and  the  boy 
was  disgusted:  "I  wanted  a  fiddle,  not  a  plaything."  A  real  violin 
was  obtained.  Georges  soon  played  the  tunes  he  heard  at  village 
weddings,  and  made  up  tunes  of  his  own.  A  wandering  musician, 
staying  in  the  village,  taught  him  his  notes.  Georges  began  to  compose 
before  he  had  seen  any  treatise  on  harmony.  Another  musician  per- 
suaded the  father  to  take  the  boy  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Hellmesberger, 
the  elder,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  conductor 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  admit  the  seven- 
year-old  boy:  "The  Conservatory  is  not  a  cradle."  But  the  father 
pleaded  earnestly.  Hellmesberger  heard  the  boy,  admitted  him  to 
the  Conservatory,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family  where  he  lived  for 
four  years.  Georges  took  the  first  prizes  for  violin  and  harmony  when 
he  was  eleven.     He  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Fuchs. 

The  father  was  wise;  he  did  not  exploit  the  boy  as  a  prodigy,  but 
took  him  to  Paris.  The  class  of  Massenet,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Georges,  was  then  conducted  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Georges  studied 
the  violin  with  Martin  Marsick,  and  composition  with  Gedalge.  In 
1897  Enescou,  as  he  was  then  known,  took  a  second  accessit  for  fugue 
and  counterpoint.     In  1899  he  won  a  first  prize  for  violin  playing. 

In  1897  (June  11)  a  concert  of  his  works  was  given  in  Paris  by  Miss 
Eva  Holland,  violinist,  assisted  by  several.  The  programme  included 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte;  Suite  dans  le  Style  ancien  for  piano- 
forte; songs,  "  Le  Saphir  "  and  "  Les  deux  differentes  manieres  d'aimer  " ; 
Nocturne  and  Saltarello  for  violoncello;  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings.     This  quintet  showed  the  influence  of  Brahms. 

Fydouard  Colonne  heard  the  violin  sonata  played  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Bibesco,  who  had  befriended  the  boy  praised  by  Faure,  Mas- 
senet, and  Saint-Saens.  He  asked  if  Enesco  had  not  composed  an 
orchestral  work.  He  was  shown  the  "Poeme  Roumain,"  which  he  pro- 
duced at  a  Chatelet  concert,  February  6,  1898.  Enesco  became  at  once 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  soon  heard  as  a  violinist.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  through  Europe.  He  is  court 
violinist  to  the  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Enesco  is  reported  as  having  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  visitor : — 
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"People  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  catalogue  and  classify  me  in  the  usual  way.  They  could  not 
decide  exactly  what  type  of  music  mine  was.  It  was  not  French  after 
the  manner  of  Debussy,  it  was  not  exactly  German,  they  declared. 
In  short,  while  it  did  not  sound  outlandish,  it  did  not  closely  resemble 
anything  familiar,  and  people  are  annoyed  when  they  cannot  readily 
classify  one. 

"That,  I  feel  sure,  comes  from  the  fact  that  my  musical  educa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  one  locality.  I  was  born  in  Roumania  (and 
I  return  there  for  a  while  every  summer),  but  when  I  was  seven  years 
old  I  was  studying  in  Vienna,  and,  incidentally,  composing  sonatas, 
rondos  and  a  good  many  other  things.  ...  I  became  violinist  in  one  of 
the  large  orchestras  in  Vienna,  and  when  Hellmesberger  conducted  a 
large  choral  society  which  sang  all  the  great  masses,  I  used  to  sit  among 
the  singers  studying  the  scores. 

"In  those  days  I  became  deeply  imbued  with  Wagner  and  Brahms, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  to-day  my  works  show  a  combination  of 
their  influence.  No,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  about  that.  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  not  at  all  as  antithetical  as  people  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  They  were  opposed  to  each  other  much  more  by  reason  of 
policy  than  musically.  Musically  they  have  many  things  in  common. 
You  can  even  find  in  Brahms  themes  strongly  suggestive  of  Wagner's. 
In  Brahms's  horn  trio  you  hear  the  '  Walkure';  in  the  third  symphony, 
'Tannhauser.'  The  aim  of  both  was  for  the  highest  and  noblest. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that  Brahms 
lacked  the  sensuous  element  which  one  finds  in  the  music  of  Wagner. 

"After  years  of  study  in  Vienna  I  came  to  Paris,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  because  I  was  young  and  a  foreigner,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Conservatory,  where  ...  I  naturally  absorbed  French  influences 
to  a  certain  extent,  which,  combined  with  the  German,  gave  a  further 
character  to  my  writings. 

"I  have  written  relatively  little  (naturally  I  am  not  taking  into 
account  student  compositions,  with  which  you  can  see  my  shelves  piled 
four  rows  high),  because  my  duties  as  soloist  and  conductor  have  not 
granted  me  the  leisure.  Cela  va  sans  dire  that  I  prefer  composition  to 
interpretation.  But  the  main  reason,  after  all,  for  my  being  a  violin 
virtuoso  is  that  I  wish  to  make  enough  to  support  myself,  and  not  to 
have  to  depend  upon  my  father  and  other  relatives." 


* 
*  * 


Among  Enesco's  chief  works  are:- 

"Poeme  Roumain,"  Op.  i. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6. 

Pastorale  Fantaisie  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  February  19, 
1899). 

Dixtuor,  or  Symphony  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

Symphony  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  January  21,  1906). 

Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  9. 

Symphonie  concertante  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (Iyamoureux 
concert,  March,  1909,  J.  Salmon  violoncellist). 

Trois  Rhapsodies  Roumaines,  Op.  11.  Two  were  played  at  Pablo 
Casal's  concerts  in  Paris,  February  16,  1908. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  "  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  December  13,  1917 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Piano 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER   18,    1917,  AT  3.30 


(Direction,  C.  A.  Ellis) 

IN  VIOLIN    RECITAL 

CARL    LAMSON,  Accompanist 


UR 


PROGRAMME 

I.  Concerto  in  C  major 

(Allegro  maestoso — Andante  lamentoso — Allegro 


II.  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4 

1.  Introduction:  cadenza 
Adagio  religioso 

2.  Scherzo 

3.  Finale  marciale 

III.     (a)    Introduction  and  Scherzo 

(For  Violin  Alone) 

(b)  Tambourin  (C  major)        .   • 

(c)  Old  French  Gavotte 

(d)  Scherzo  (C  minor) 


Vivaldi 
con  spirito) 

Vieuxtemps 


•   .   '    Kreisler 

Leclair-Kreisler 

Transcribed  by  Carl  Friedberg 

Tschaikowsky 


IV.     (a)  Romance  .... 

(b)  Wienerisch        .... 

(c)  Ballet-Music  from  "Rosamunde" 

(d)  Non  piu  mesta 


Kreisler 

Godowsky 

Schubert-Kreisler 

Paganini 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50  cents 
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A  Practical  Guide  for  Students  and  Teachers 
By  PAVEL  L.  BYTOVETZSKI 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  new  volume  of  The  Music  Students  Library 

FOR  THE  STUDENT— -It  is  a  concise  and  vital  exposition  of  points  proved  by 

eminent  teachers. 
FOR  THE  YOUNG  TEACHER— It   provides    specific   methods   for   solving   the 

technical  problems  of  his  pupils. 
FOR   THE  ^EXPERIENCED   TEACHER— It   saves   repetition   of   explanations, 

confirms. his  teachings,  and  instils  like  procedure  in  his  pupils'  practice. 


TESTIMONIAL: 
"This  little*  book  really  deserves  the  description  'Multum  in  parvo.'  .  . 
a  work  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  both  to  teacher  and  pupil." 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 


BOSTONdfOSOlkiMEWYORKrJIain 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  20,  at  8.15 


c 


i) 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


CHORUS  OF  350  SINGERS 

Trained  by  Stephen  Townsend 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

100  MUSICIANS 
FRIEDA  HEMPEL,  Soprano  MARGARET  KEYES,  Contralto 

ARTHUR  HACKETT,  Tenor  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON,  Bass 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box  Office.     $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 
TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
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CAMPHORATED      f^N    F?    "Sy   "" 
SAPONACEOUS       U    Ea   JHl      J 
Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  UNIQUE  ORGANIZATION 

Now  Booking  for  the  Coming  Season 


THE 

Longy-  Smalle  j 

TRIO 

With  ASSISTING  SINGER 

M.  GEORGES  LONGY  .         .    Oboe 

Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mr.  RALPH  SMALLEY     .     .     'Cello 

Formerly  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mile.  RENEE  LONGY   .     .     .     Piano 

Instructor  at  the  Longy  School 

Address 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St.,  Boston 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C   A   ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50  '       SYMPHONY  HALL 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 
Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 
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480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS  !      HATS  ! !      HATS  ! ! ! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing  in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Ia§§ 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 


Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


'1  To     Oo     <U.      1   <U  VU  Ifts>  IE*  I 

PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791    TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 
Studio,  112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

FRANKLIN   CANNON 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall 133  Carnegie  Hall 

HARPIST 


236  BAY  STATE  ROAD 

Telephone 


ROSALIE  THQRMTQM 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958- J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 
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PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 

Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

iBERT  W.  W.  DOWNES       Organist  JaSS^St.  Stephen's 

Church,  Boston 

Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers      -      -     BOSTON 
Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Mm®.   MARIE  DEI 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG   INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND   REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall  .    -       BOSTON 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  10th 


Teacher' of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES,  1^1 

Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1917,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 


FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.             Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmann,  E.          Warnkej  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,.A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
.  Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

AUoo,  M. 
Belgiomo,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.            Gardner,  C 
Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and  condition  all  kinds 
of  mens  clothing  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  new  garments 

Heavy  and  Light  Overcoats 
Suits  Motor  Coats  Ulsters 
Evening  and  Street  Clothes 

All  dust  dirt  spots  stains  removed 

garments  carefully  pressed  by  hand  inside  and  out 

returned  neatly  folded  and  boxed 

PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE 

Our  Teams  and  Motors  Call  and  Deliver 


AMERICAS  GREATEST 
CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 


Camfeiclg©  Sla©p 
1274  Massadtraseitits  Avenue 

Telephone  Cambridge  945 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE         .        .        .        .      CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


uosto'ti  >;  v ;  rv  )hoi .  / {  )c  :i\:  /; ;' 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Through  an  error  the  Nocturne  and 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  placed 
on  the  programme  of  to-night's  concert. 
Only  the  Overture  will  be  played. 


SOLOIST 
HOWARD  GODING 

* — 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  a  half 
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We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and   condition  all  kinds 
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Telephone  Cambridge  945 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

1 7  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE         .        .        . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


m  SYmpjhow  Orchestra 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Debussy  ....  "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean). 

II.  Jeux  de  vagues  (Frolics  of  Waves). 

III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  Wind  and  Sea). 


MacDowell 


Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  23 
I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo  ;  Molto  allegro. 


Mendelssohn 


a.  Overture. 

b.  Nocturne. 

c.  Scherzo. 


Music  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  for  Orchestra,  Soprano 
Solos  and  Female  Chorus,  Op.  61 


SOLOIST 
HOWARD  GODING 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  a  half 
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"The  Ska"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches):  I.  From  Dawn  till 
Noon  on  the  Ocean;  II.  Frolics  of  Waves;  III.  Dialogue  of 
Wind  and  Sea Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  Saint-Germaine  (Seine  and  Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;    now  living 

at  Paris.) 

These  orchestral  pieces  ("Da  Mer:  I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer; 
II.  Jeux  de  vagues;  III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer, — trois 
esquisses  symphoniques")  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  concert,  the 
first  of  the  season  of  1905-06,  was  also  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Concerts  Lamoureux.  Camille  Chevil- 
lard  conducted.     Debussy  has  conducted  performances. 

The  Sketches,  dedicated  to  Jacques  Durand,  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1905.     Debussy  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  them  in  1903. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  March 
2,  1907.  "La  Mer"  was  performed  again  that  season  by  request  on 
April  20,  1907.  There  were  later  performances  on  March  1,  1913,  and 
December  18,  19 15. 

"From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of 
three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

"Frolics  of  Waves"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  Glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

"Dialogue  of  Wind  and  Sea"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  one  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

These  sketches  are  impressionistic.  The  titles  give  the  cue  to  the 
hearer.  As  M.  Jean  d'Udine  said  of  these  very  compositions:  "When 
art  is  concerned,  grammatical  analyses  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
technical  study;  they  have  a  didactic  character  and  interest  only 
professionals.  The  public  demands  logical  analyses  from  the  critics. 
But  how  can  any  one  analyze  logically  creations  that  come  from  a 
dream,  if  not  from  a  nightmare,  and  seem  the  fairy  materialization 
of  vague,  acute  sensations,  which,  experienced  in  feverish  half -sleep, 
cannot  be  disentangled?  By  a  miracle,  as  strange  as  it  is  seductive, 
M.  Debussy  possesses  the  dangerous  privilege  of  being  able  to  seize 
the  most  fantastical  sports  of  light  and  of  fluid  whirlwinds.     He  is 
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cater-cousin  to  the  sorcerer,  the  prestidigitateur ;  his  art  rests  almost 
wholly  on  the  association  of  musical  ideas  whose  relations  are  clearly 
perceived  only  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  with  the  condition  of 
not  thinking  about  them.  It  is  an  exclusively  sensual  art,  wholly  like 
that  of  Berlioz,  situated  almost  outside  of  time,  floating  in  space  with 
the  disturbing  absence  of  rhythm  shown  by  the  careless,  intoxicated 
butterfly,  an  art  that  is  astonishingly  French,  pictorial  and  literary  to 
that  degree  of  disembodiment  where  sound  is  only  a  cabalistic  sign." 

Whether  you  dispute  or  agree  to  this  characterization  of  Debussy's 
art, — the  comparison  of  his  art  with  that  of  Berlioz  is  at  least  surprising 
if  it  be  not  inexplicable, — M.  d'Udine's  statement  that  these  sketches 
do  not  submit  to  analysis  is  unanswerable.  To  speak  of  fixed  tonalities 
would  be  absurd,  for  there  is  incessant  modulation.  To  describe 
Debussy's  themes  without  the  aid  of  illustrations  in  notation  would 
be  futile.  To  speak  of  form  and  development  would  be  to  offer  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  saying  of  Plotinus 
as  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor:  "It  is  on  this  account  that  fire  sur- 
passes other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  compared  with  the  other  ele- 
ments, it  obtains  the  order  of  form;  for  it  is  more  eminent  than  the 
rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all,  bordering  as  it  were  on  an  incorporeal 
nature." 

The  question  for  the  hearer  to  determine  is  whether  Debussy  and 
the  ocean  are  on  confidential  terms. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDowell, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  190S.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 
for  pianoforte, — "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  MacDowell  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Gilman,*  "at  this  time  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 

*"Edward  MacDowell"   by  Lawrence  Gilman:  London  and  New  York,  igog. 
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strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  "work,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of,  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in  188 1,  he  recommended 
MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory  and  MacDowell  failed  to  get  the  appointment — on 
account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.  He  played  in  public  at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hamburg.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 
nineteenth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein, 
at  Zurich  in  July,  1882.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 
as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 
November  19,  1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  and 
Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.  10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 
Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 
as  a  pianist.  His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 


* 
*  * 


The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Darghetto  calmato,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  movement  is  based 
on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second  is  exposed  softly  by  the  strings.  This 
exposition  is  answered  by  chromatic  harmonies  (wood-wind  and  horn) 
and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trombones. 
The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme 
(flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piii  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzi- 


cato  bass.  Passage- work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by- 
strings  and  wood- wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).  There  is  another  development  of  the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
sections  of  them.  There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo  on 
three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Largo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.  The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage-work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  since  the  first  performance  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in 
1889,  again  by  the  composer,  December  4,  1897,  and  by  Mme.  Carrefio, 
March  18,  1899. 


Selections — Overture,  Notturno,  Scherzo — from  the  Music  to 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Op.  61. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Translations  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  read 
by  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny  in  1826.  The  overture,  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was  written-  that  year,  the  year  of  the 
String  Quintet  in  A  (Op.  18),  the  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  6),  and  some  minor 
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pieces.  It  was  written  in  July  and  August,  and  completed  on  the  6th 
of  the  latter  month. 

Klingemann  says  that  part  of  the  score  was  written  "in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mendelssohns'  garden  at  Berlin,  for  I 
was  present."  This  garden  belonged  to  a  house  in  the  Leipziger 
Strasse  (No.  3).  It  was  near  the  Potsdam  gate,  and  when  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  the  father,  bought  it,  his  friends  complained  that  he 
was  moving  out  of  the  world.  There  was  an  estate  of  about  ten  acres. 
In  the  house  was  a  room  for  theatrical  performances;  the  centre  of 
the  garden-house  formed  a  hall  which  held  several  hundred,  and  it 
was  here  that  Sunday  music  was  performed.  In  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  this  garden  was  part  of  the  Thiergarten.  In  the 
summer-houses  were  writing  materials,  and  Felix  edited  a  newspaper, 
called  in  summer  The  Garden  Times,  and  in  the  winter  The  Snow  and 
Tea  Times. 

Mendelssohn  told  Hiller  that  he  had  worked  long  and  eagerly  on 
the  overture:  "How  in  his  spare  time  between  the  lectures  at  the 
Berlin  University  he  had  gone  on  extemporizing  at  it  on  the  pianoforte 
of  a  beautiful  woman  who  lived  close  by;  'for  a  whole  year,  I  hardly 
did  anything  else,'  he  said;   and  certainly  he  had  not  wasted  his  time." 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  made  two  drafts  of  the  overture,  and 
discarded  the  first  after  he  completed  the  first  half.  The  earlier  draft 
began  with  the  four  chords  and  the  fairy  figure;  then  followed  a  reg- 
ular overture,  in  which  use  was  made  of  a  theme  typical  of  the  loves 
of  Lysander  and  Hermia  and  of  kin  to  the  "love  melody"  of  the  pres- 
ent version. 

The  overture  was  first  written  as  a  pianoforte  duet,  and  it  was  first 
played  to  Moscheles  in  that  form  by  the  composer  and  his  sister,  No- 
vember 19,  1826.  It  was  performed  afterwards  by  an  orchestra  in  the 
garden-house.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  Stettin  in  Febru- 
ary, 1827,  from  manuscript,  when  Karl  Lowe  conducted.  The  critic 
was  not  hurried  in  those  days,  for  an  account  of  the  concert  appeared 
in  the  Harmonicon  for  December  of  that  year.  The  critic  .had  had 
time  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  over- 
ture was  of  little  importance. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  England  for  the  first  time  on  June 
24  (Midsummer  Day),  1829,  at  a  concert  given  by  Louis  Drouet* 
in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  when  Mendelssohn  played  for  the  first  time  in 

*  Louis"  Drouet,  distinguished  flute  player,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  I7g2,  the  son  of  a  barber.  He 
died  at  Bern  in  1873.  A  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  "he  played  there  and  at  the  Opera  when  he  was 
seven  years  old."  From  1807  to  1810  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of  Holland;  in  1811  he  was  flute  player 
to  Napoieon  and  later  to  Louis  XVIII.  He  went  to  London  in  1815,  and  then  travelled  extensively  as  vir- 
tuoso. In  1836  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Coburg,  and  in  1854  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  com- 
posed over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  for  the  flute,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie" 
from  Queen  Hortense's  dictation.  William  Hazlitt  heard  Drouet  in  April,  i8i6,and  wrote:  "Mons.  Drouet's 
performance  on  the  flute  was  masterly,  as  far  as  we  could  judge.  The  execution  of  his  variations  on  'God 
save  the  King'  astonished  and  delighted  the  connoisseurs.  Those  on  'Hope  told  a  flattering  tale'  were  also 
exquisite.  We  are,  however,  deep  versed  in  the  sentiment  of  this  last  air;  and  we  lost  it  in  the  light  and  fan- 
tastic movements  of  Mons.  Drouet's  execution.  He  belongs,  we  apprehend,  to  that  class  of  musicians,  whose 
ears  are  at  their  fingers'  end;  but  he  is  perhaps  at  the  head.  We  profess,  however,  to  be  very  ignorant  in 
these  matters,  and  speak  under  correction  "  (The  Examiner:  article  "  The  Oratorios,"  April  14, 1816) . 
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that  country  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E-flat  major.  Men- 
delssohn conducted  the  performance  of  the  overture.  The  composer 
conducted  it  again  in  London,  July  13,  1829,  at  a  concert  given  by 
Henri  ette  Sontag  for  the  benefit  of  the  inundated  Silesians.  The 
singers  at  this  concert  were  Mmes.  Malibran,  Sontag,  Camporese, 
Pisaroni  and  Messrs.  Velluti,  Pellegrini,  Zuchelli,  Curioni,  Donzelli, 
De  Begnis,  Torri,  Graziani,  Bordogni.  Among  the  instrumental  per- 
formers were  the  pianists,  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn,  the  flutist 
Drouet,  Puzzi,  horn  player,  Bohrer,  and  Lindley,  violoncellist. 

Sir  George  Smart,  who  returned  from  the  concert  of  June  24,  with 
Mendelssohn,  left  the  score  of  the  overture  in  a  hackney  coach.  So 
the  story  is  told;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  blameless  Mendelssohn 
left  it?  The  score  was  never  found  and  Mendelssohn  rewrote  it.  The 
overture  was  played  in  England  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
Shakespeare's  comedy  at  London,  in  1840,  when  Mme.  Vestris  appeared 
in  the  performance  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in   1832;    the  score  in  April, 

1835. 

The  overture  dedicated  to  his  Royal  Majesty  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  original  title  was  Concert  Overture:  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  the  original  opus  number  was  21. 

The  overture  opens  Allegro  di  molto,  E  major,  2-2,  with  four  pro- 
longed chords  in  the  wood- wind.  On  the  last  of  these  follows  imme- 
diately a  pianissimo  chord  of  E  minor  in  violins  and  violas.  This  is 
followed  by  the  "fairy  music"  in  E  minor,  given  out  and  developed 
by  divided  violins  with  some  pizzicati  in  the  violas.  A  subsidiary 
theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  The  melodious  sec- 
ond theme,  in  B  major,  begun  by  the  wood- wind,  is  then  continued 
by  the  strings  and  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Several  picturesque 
features  are  then  introduced:  the  Bergomask*  dance  from  the  fifth 
act  of  the  play;  a  curious  imitation  of  the  bray  of  an  ass  in  allusion  to 
Bottom,  who  is,  according  to  Maginn's  paradox,  "the  blockhead, 
the  lucky  man  on  whom  Fortune  showers  her  favors  beyond  meas- 
ure"; and  the  quickly  descending  scale-passage  for  violoncellos,  which 
was  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  buzzing  of  a  big  fly  in  the  Schoen- 
hauser  Garten.  The  free  fantasia  is  wholly  on  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  overture  is  regular,  and  there  is  a  short  coda.  The 
overture  ends  with  the  four  sustained  chords  with  which  it  opened. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  February  21,  1846.  When  the  Ger- 
mania  Musical  Society  first  visited  Boston,  and  gave  twenty-nine 
concerts  in  the  Melodeon  in  six  weeks, — the  first  concert  was  on  April 
14, — the  overture  was  played  thirty- nine  times.  This  orchestra  was 
made  up  of  only  twenty-three  players,  and  there  was  one  violoncel- 

*  Bergomask,  or,  properly,  Bergamask  Dance:  A  rustic  dance  of  great  antiquity,  framed  in  imitation  of 
the  people  of  Bergamo,  ridiculed  as  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect.  The  buffoons  throughout  Italy 
delighted  in  imitating  the  jargon  of  these  peasants,  subject  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  custom  of  imitating  their 
dancing  spread  from  Italy  to  England.  (Piatti,  a  native  of  Bergamo,  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  arranging 
Mendelssohn's  dance  for  'cello  and  pianoforte.)     But  see  Verlaine's  lines: — 

Votre  ame  est  un  paysage  choisi 

Que  vont  charmant  masques  et  bergamasques 

Jouant  du  luth  et  dansant  et  quasi 

Tristes  sous  leurs  deguisements  fantasques. 
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list.     Thomas  Ryan  in  his  memoirs  tells  an  entertaining  story  about 
his  attempt  to  introduce  the  overture  in  Boston. 

* 

*  * 

In  1843  King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  wished  Men- 
delssohn to  compose  music  for  the  plays,  "Antigone,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "Athalie,"  which  should  be  produced  in  September. 
During  March  and  April  of  that  year  Mendelssohn,  who  had  written 
the  overture  in  1826,  composed  the  additional  music  for  Shakespeare's 
play.  Tieck  had  divided  the  play  into  three  acts,  and  had  said  nothing 
to  the  composer  about  the  change.  Mendelssohn  had  composed  with 
reference  to  the  original  division.  The  first  performance  was  in  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  the  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  October  14,  1843,  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  the  king's  birthday.  Mendelssohn  conducted. 
The  play  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin,  on  October  18, 
1843,  and  the  two  following  nights  under  Mendelssohn's  direction.  At 
the  first  performance  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Theseus,  Rott;  Lysander, 
Devrient;  Demetrius,  Grua;  Squenz,  Schneider;  Schnock,  Ruthling; 
Zettel  (Bottom),  Gern;  Flaut,  Krtiger;  Schnauz,  Weiss;  Schlucker, 
Wiehl;  Hippolita,  Mme.  Werner;  Hermia,  Miss  Stich;  Helena,  Miss 
Schulz;  Oberon,  Miss  Aug.  von  Hagn;  Titania,  Marie  Freitag;  Puck, 
Miss  Charl.  von  Hagn.  The  play  puzzled:  highly  respectable  persons 
declared  it  to  be  vulgar,  but  the  music  pleased. 

The  first  performance  in  concert  was  in  the  Hannover  Square  Rooms, 
London,  May  27,  1844,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Mendelssohn  led  from  manuscript.  The  solo  sopranos  were  Miss 
Rainforth  and  Miss  A.  Williams.  The  first  concert  performance  with 
spoken  text  was  at  Miinster,  May  24,  185 1,  at  a  concert  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  led  by  Karl  Muller. 

The  score  was  published  in  June,  1848;  the  orchestral  parts  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  first  edition  for  pianoforte  was  published 
in  September,  1844. 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  play  consists  of  thirteen  numbers:  I. 
Overture;  II.  Scherzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  I.;  III.  Fairy  March  in  Act 
II.;  IV.  "You  spotted  snakes,"  for  two  sopranos  and  chorus,  in  Act  II. ; 
V.  Melodrama  in  Act  II.;  VI.  Intermezzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  II.; 
VII.  Melodrama  in  Act  III.;  VIII.  Notturno,  Entr'acte  after  Act 
III.;  IX.  Andante  in  Act  IV.;  X.  Wedding  March  after  the  close 
of  Act  IV.;  XL  Allegro  Commodo  and  Marcia  Funebre  in  Act  V.; 
XII.  Bergomask  Dance  in  Act  V.;  XIII.  Finale  to  Act  V.  Many  of 
the  themes  in  these  numbers  were  taken  from  the  overture. 

v  Notturno. 
This  is  an  entr'acte  between  Acts  III.  and  IV.  Andante  tranquillo, 
E  major,  3-4.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  sleep  of  the  two  pairs  of 
lovers  in  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the  third  act.  A  melodious  part 
song  is  sung  by  horns  and  bassoons  with  melody  in  the  first  horn; 
a  middle  voice  is  now  and  then  doubled  by  a  clarinet.  There  is  a  simple 
bass  of  'cellos  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  more  agitated  middle  part, 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wind.  The  first  melody  returns  as  before, 
but  now  there  are  eighth-note  triplets  in  the  strings  and  even  eighth 
notes  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  There  is  a  short  coda.  The  nocturne 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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SCHERZQ. 

The  scherzo  (entr'acte  between  Acts  I.  and  II.)  is  an  Allegro  vivace 
in  G  minor,  3-8.  "Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended  it  as  a  purely 
musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house — the  first  meeting  to 
discuss  the  play  to  be  given  by  the  workmen  at  the  wedding — with 
which  the  first  act  ends.  Indeed  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  Nick 
Bottom's  bray  in  it.  But  the  general  character  of  the  music  is  light 
and  fairy -like,  with  nothing  of  the  grotesque  about  it."  The  scherzo 
presents  an  elaborate  development  of  two  themes  that  are  not  sharply 
contrasted.  The  first  theme  has  a  subsidiary.  The  scherzo  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  of  the  whole  work  is 
dedicated  to  Heinrich  Conrad  Schleinitz.* 

*  Schleinitz  (1802-81)  was  a  counsellor  of  justice  (in  England  king's  counsel)  and  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic.  After  Mendelssohn's  death  he  was  director  of  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory.    Moscheles  says  in  his  diary  that  Schleinitz  had  "a  lovely  tenor  voice." 


480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS  !      HATS  ! !      HATS  ! ! ! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing  in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


New  Volumes  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


HIGH  AND  LOW  VOICE 


Vol.  I.      .     .       Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Rubinstein,  and  Jensen 
Vol.  II Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Grieg,  Wolf,  and  Strauss 


Price,  paper,  cloth  back 
In  full  cloth,  gilt       .     . 


$1.50  postpaid 
$2.50  postpaid 


"No  other  two  volumes  ever  issued  included  so  much  that  is  best  in  the  world's  song 
literature.  They  represent  the  acme  of  perfect  choosing  and  editing.  A  knowledge 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  songs  is  indispensable  to  every  singer  who  claims  to  be 
a  musician."  — Musical  Courier. 


^STW^W^m*  BOSTON  aEHgikiNEWYORKGCB 


IEZI! 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  SPECIAL 

NEXT  SUNDAY  AFT.,  DEC.  16,  AT  3:30 

Relief  Concert 

For  the  Benefit  of  Sufferers  by  the  Catastrophe  at 

Halifax 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


100  MUSICIANS  and 


Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor 

Will  Give  Their  Services 

Madame  Melba     Fritz  Kreisler 

Will  Give  Her  Services  Will  Give  His  Services 

Major  H.  L.  Higginson  will  give  the  use  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the 
entire  gross  receipts  for  this  performance  less  theadvertising  bills  will 
be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  stricken  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Halifax. 

For  this  concert  the  entire  seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall 
was  sold  in  one  day.     No  more  orders  for  tickets  can  be  filled. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  January  17,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


soprano 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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HIMSELF 


(COURSE  A  — FIVE 
FRIDAY  EVA?^S 
COURSE  B  — FIVE 


i COURSES 
EXACTLY 

M1IM!  UJUK5E    B-HVt 

mu     [  SATURDAY  "j&m* 


FRI.  EVE.,  JAN.    4,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  JAN.   5,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  JAN.  II,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT..  JAN.  12,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  JAN.  18,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  JAN.  19.  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  JAN.  25,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT.,  JAN.  26,  at  2:30 

FRI.  EVE.,  FEB.  I,  at  8:15 
SAT.  MAT..  FEB.  2.  at  2:30 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  at  the  Box 
Office,  at  9  a.m.,  and  closes  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  at  5:30  p.m. 

COURSE  TICKET,  for  either  Course,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat 
at  each  of  the  five  Travelogues  of  the  same  Course,  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $2.50. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.00,  75c.  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  31. 

RESERVED  SEATS,  25c,  will  be  on  sale  only  on  day  of  performance. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque  addressed  to  the  Burton  Holmes  Lectures, 
Symphony  Hall,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of  reg- 
ular sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 

NOTICE:  The  above  prices  do  not  include  any  possible  War  Tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Government; 
such  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  such  manner  as  the  Government 
shall  direct. 
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THE  VOCALION  COMPANY 

VOCALION  HALL  190-192  BOYLSTON  ST. 


^eAEOUAN-VOCAUON 


0 


N  hundreds-  of  homes  today  the  Vocalion  is  bringing  the 
transforming  influence  of  great  musie.  This  wonderful 
new  phonograph  should  be  introducing  into  your  life  its 
vital  beauty,  its  inspiration  of  exquisite  art.  In  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  powers  beyond  any  phonograph  you  have  ever  heard, 
the  Vocalion  is  a  great,  modern,  musical  instrument — soon  to  be  a 
necessity  in  every  home.  Though  so  far  in  advance  of  other  in- 
struments of  the  phonograph  type,  the  Aeolian- Vocalion  is  moderate 
in  cost — and  convenient  terms  make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  buy. 

Vocation  prices  are  $45  to  $375     Art  styles  to  $2000 

CATALOG  AND   COMPLETE  INFORMATION  UPON   REQUEST 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 


S.I  >  €5      CAMPHORATED      H   T    M   T   I   T  D    I    isP*  IT1 
N      5       SAPONACEOUS       U  EL  N     I     I   T   R   1    It 
Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  1 03  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 


Office  Hours: 
(Daily) 


9  to  12  A.M. 
2  to   5  RM. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Huston  £>jjmplnmg  ©rr^stra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun) ,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    F.I  .1  .IS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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IRMA 


5EYDLL 


VIOLINI5T 


In  addition    to   her   usual    concert   work   will 

accept  a  limited   number    of    advanced    pupils 

during  the  season 

Address,  1234  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Phone,  Brookline  4352-W 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Iiss  PRISOLLA 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 

MABEL  ELSWORTH  TODD 

Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 

543   BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55388 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


THE  CLUNY 


JOHN  LAI 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


IF"U  O 


PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


/la  clam©  Clair©  F©rbi 


\M 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE      ' 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio,   112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION1 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall 133  Carnegie  Hall 


u 


HARPIST 

236  BAY  STATE  ROAD 

Telephone 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 

Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

IBERT  W.  W.  OO  WHE5       Organist  and(  ChoTrmasteT'of )  St.  Stephen's 

Church,  Boston 

Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers      -      -     BOSTON 
Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND   REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


L,  EV 
SINGING 


TT 


Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  10th  __ 


Miss  MARY  Ao  ST0WELL 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 
(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 
CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 

Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street,  Tel.,  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence,  HOTEL   HEMENWAY,  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


ROLAHD  W.  HAYES,  lenor 
Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .     •     CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1 917-1 91 8 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  17 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918. 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK.  Conductor 


Violins 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noark    S 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen,  S. 

.. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Violas. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.             Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmann,  E.          Warlike,  J.  , 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

AUoo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A, 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn, 

F.            Gardner,  C 

Cella,  T. 

Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and  condition  all  kinds 
of  mens  clothing  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  new  garments 

Heavy  and  Light  Overcoats 
Suits  Motor  Coats  Ulsters 
Evening  and  Street  Clothes 

All  dust  dirt  spots  stains  removed 

garments  carefully  pressed  by  hand  inside  and  out 

returned  neatly  folded  and  boxed 

PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE 

Our  Teams  and  Motors  Call  and  Deliver 


AMERICAS  GREATEST 
CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 


Canmbrldg©  Shop 


1274  M&ssaomseitfts  Aveirae 

Telephone  Cambridge  945 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  17 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98 


I,  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderato. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


Mozart   . 

Sibelius  . 

Rameau  . 
Henri  Duparc 


Aria,  "L'  amero,  saro  costante,"  from  "II  Re  Pastore" 
(Violin  obbligato  by  Mr.  Witek) 

.    "The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the 
Finnish  Folk-Epic  "Kalevala" 

.  Ariette,  "Aux  langueurs  d'Apollon,"  from 
"Platee;  ou  Junon  jalouse" 
Song,  "PhidylS" 


Berlioz 


Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 


SOLOIST 
LAURA  LITTLEFIELD 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
5 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  ir97.) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr. 
Gericke  "did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the 
concert  the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance, 
and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert 
of  November-  27.  There  were  further  rehearsals,  and  the  work  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  December  23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Miirz  Zuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk,  he 
[Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire,  and 
that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and  amongst 
them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony,  into  the 
garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the  fire  under, 
whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  outspread  on 
the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene  for  the  "his- 
torical painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss  May  was  able 
to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  octavo 
pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is  Miss  May  in 
comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms  contains  2,138 
pages? 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Briill  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Gustav  Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude 
that  they. did  not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  "If  persons  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?" 
he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  for  correction  of 
the  parts.  Billow  conducted  it,  and  there  were  present  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor  of  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms  arrived  in 
time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most  warmly 
applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated  November 
1  under  Billow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  composer  in  the 
course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Biilow  in  Germany 
and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886.  "Though 
the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by  all  but  the 


inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two 
immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking  im- 
pression on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in  C 
minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained  some 
measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been  far 
more  successful  than  the  second  and  third;"  This  statement  is  too 
friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony  disap- 
pointed Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in  which 
he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's  admirers, 
that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  E  minor.  (See  "Hugo  Wolf's 
Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  191 1,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was  per- 
formed under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert  in 
Leipsic  of  February  18,,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by 
Brahms.  We  quote  from  Miss  May's  biography:  "The  fourth  sym- 
phony had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna.  Received  with 
reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained  much  more 
from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure  to  be  accorded 
there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  To-day  [sic],  however,  a 
storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  not  to  be 
quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the  artist's  box  in 
which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  movements,  and  an 
extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  The  ap- 
plauding, shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure  standing  in 
the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so  strange,  seemed 
unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  stood  there, 
shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained  expression,  white 
hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  the  audience  there  was  a  feeling  as  of 
a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying  farewell.  Another 
outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;    one  more  acknowledgment 

from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had  parted  forever."  * 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  tonality  of  this  symphony  has  occasioned  remark.  Dr.  Hugo 
Riemann  suggests  that  Brahms  chose  the  key  of  E  minor,  on  account 
of  its  pale,  wan  character,  to  express  the  deepest  melancholy. 
"E  minor  is  the  tonality  of  the  fall  of  the  year:  it  reminds  one  of  the 
perishableness  of  all  green  and  blooming  things,  which  the  two  sister 
tonalties,  G  major  and  E  major,  are  capable  of  expressing  so  truthfully 
to  life."  Composers  of  symphonies  have,  as  a  rule,  avoided  E  minor 
as  the  chief  tonality.  There  is  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  the  "Trauer- 
symphonie"  (composed  in  1772),  and,  in  marked  contrast  with  Rie- 
mann's  view,  Raff's  ninth  symphony,  "In  Summer"  (composed  in 
1878),  is  in  E  minor.  One  of  Bach's  greatest  organ  preludes  and 
fugues,  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  90,  and  one  of  the  quartets  of  his  Op. 

'Brahms  attended  the  production  of Johann  Strauss's  operetta,  "Die  Gottin  der  Vernunft,"  March  13, 
but  was  obliged  to  leaveafter  the  second  act,  and  he  attended  a  rehearsal  of  the  Raeger-Soldat  Quartet  less 
than' a  fortnight  before  his  death. — Ed. 


59  are  in  this  tonality,  which  has  been  accused  as  dull  in  color,  shadowy, 
suggestive  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Huber's  "Bocklin"  Symphony 
is  in  E  minor;  so  is  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Symphony.  Chopin's 
Concerto  in  E  minor  for  piano  is  surely  not  a  long,  desolate  waste. 
Riemann  reminds  us  that  there  are  hints  in  this  symphony  of  music 
by  Handel — "Brahms's  favorite  composer" — not  only  in  the  tonality, 
but  in  moments  of  detail,  as  in  the  aria,  "Behold  and  see,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  the  structure  of  which  contains  as  in  a  nutshell  the  substance 
of  the  first  movement;  also  the  dotted  rhythm  of  the  violoncellos  in 
the  aria,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  in  E  major. 

Heinrich  Reimann  does  not  discuss  this  question  of  tonality  in  his 
short  description  of  the  symphony.  "It  begins  as  in  ballad  fashion. 
Blaring  fanfares  of  horns  and  cries  of  pain  interrupt  the  narration, 
which  passes  into  an  earnest  and  ardent  melody  (B  major,  'cellos). 
The  themes,  especially  those  in  fanfare  fashion,  change  form  and  color. 
'The  formal  appearance,  now  powerful,  prayerful,  now  caressing, 
tender,  mocking,  homely,  now  far  away,  now  near,  now  hurried,  now 
quietly  expanding,  ever  surprises  us,  is  ever  welcome:  it  brings  joy 
and  gives  dramatic  impetus  to  the  movement.'  *  A  theme  of  the  sec- 
ond movement  constantly  returns  in  varied  form,  from  which  the  chief 
theme,  the  staccato  figure  given  to  the  wind,  and  the  melodious  song 
of  the  'cellos  are  derived.  The  third  movement,  Allegro  giocoso, 
sports  with  old-fashioned  harmonies,  which  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Finale,  an  artfully  contrived 
Ciacona  of  antique  form,  but  of  modern  contents.  The  first  eight 
measures  give  the  'title-page'  of  the  Ciacona.  The  measures  that 
follow  are  variations  of  the  leading  theme;  wind  instruments  prevail 
in  the  first  three,  then  the  strings  enter;  the  movement  grows  livelier, 
clarinets  and  oboes  lead  to  E  major;  and  now  comes  the  solemn  climax 
of  this  movement,  the  trombone  passage.  The  old  theme  enters  again 
after  the  fermata,  and  rises  to  full  force,  which  finds  expression  in  a 
Piu  allegro  for  the  close." 


Aria,  "V  amero,"  from  "Ie  Re  Pastore." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.) 

"II  Re  Pastore"  ("The  Shepherd  King"),  an  opera,  described  also 
as  a  "drama  per  musica"  and  as  a  "dramatic  cantata,"  in  two  acts, 
text  by  Metastasio,--music  by  Mozart,  was  composed  at  Salzburg  in 
1775,  and  produced  there  on  April  23  of  that  year.  The  aria  is  sung 
by  Aminta,  the  shepherd  king.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
singer  who  created  the  part.  He  was  probably  a  male  soprano,  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  that  period  for  male  sopranos  to  take  the  part  of 
classical  and  mythological  heroes. 

The  aria  in  the  autograph  score  is  characterized  as  "Rondo."  An- 
dantino,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two 
flutes,  two  English  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  solo  violin,  and 
strings.     The  original  text  is  as  follows: — 

•Dr.  Reimann  here  quotes  from  Hermann  Kretzschmar's  "Fuhrer  durch  den  Concertsaal." — Ed. 


AMINTA. 
1/  amero,  saro  costante: 
Fido  sposo,  e  fido  amante, 

Sol  per  lei  spirero. 
In  si  caro  e  dolce  oggetto, 
La  mia  gioja,  il  mio  diletto, 

La  mia  pace  io  trovero. 

William  Foster  Apthorp  thus  Englished  the  lines  in  prose: — 

AminTa:  I  will  love  her,  I  will  be  constant;  a  faithful  husband,  a  faithful  lover, 
only  for  her  will  I  breathe.  In  so  dear  and  sweet  an  object,  I  shall  find  my  joy, 
my  delight,  my  peace. 

The  chief  theme  returns  thrice,  relieved  twice  by  a  second  melody 
(first  in  major,  then  in  minor),  and  the  rondo  concludes  with  a  coda. 

Pietro  Trapasso,  the  Abate  Metastasio,  wrote  the  poem,  "II  Re 
Pastore,"  at  Vienna  for  a  court  performance  at  Schonbrunn,  near  that 
city,  in  175 1.  Josef  Bonno  wrote  the  music.  The  libretto  was  in  three 
acts.  For  the  purposes  of  the  court  festivities  at  Salzburg  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Teresa  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  three  acts  were 
shortened  to  two.  The  story  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  after  he  had  taken  Sidon  and  deprived  Strato  the  tyrant  of 
life,  determined  to  put  Abdalonymus,  the  son  of  the  last  legitimate 
monarch,  on  the  throne.  This  prince  had  been  raised  as  a  shepherd, 
Aminta,  and  his  parentage  was  unknown  even  to  himself.  He  loved 
Elisa,  a  Phoenician  girl. 

Music  was  set  to  Metastasio's  libretto  by  the  following  composers : 
Bonno  (Schonbrunn,  175 1),  Agricola  (Berlin,  1752),  Sarti  (Venice,  1753), 
Hasse  (Hubertsburg,  near  Dresden,  1755),  Gluck  (Vienna,  1756), 
Jomelli  (Stuttgart,  1757),  Zonca  (Munich,  1760),  Piccini  (Naples, 
I76o),  J.  C.  Richter  (Dresden,  1762),  Guglielmi  (Naples,  1767),  Uttini 
(Venice,  about  1773),  Mozart  (Salzburg,  1775),  Rauzzini  (Dublin, 
1784),  Parenti  (Naples,  1788),  dos  Santos  (Lisbon,  1793),  Mazzoni 
(Bologna,  1757),  Galuppi  (Parma,  1762). 


"The  Swan  of  Tuonela.":  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsenn")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
"Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
" The  Swan  of  Tuonela " ;  4.  "Lemminkainen's  Homefaring").* 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli.  He  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 


"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  violoncello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  fare- 
well sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  -To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra^  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 


Ariette,  "Aux  langueurs  d'Apollon,"  from  "  Platte  ;  ou  Junon 
jalouse" Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

(Born  at  Dijon,  France,  September  25,  1683;  died  at  Paris,  September  12,  1764.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  La  Folie  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act. 
There  is  a  recitative  accompanied  by  the  clavecin  with  a  desk  of  violon- 
cellos. "Let  us  arrange  the  most  brilliant  concerts!  When  Jupiter 
bears  the  shackles  of  the  incomparable  Platte,  I  wish  that  the  transports 
of  his  enchanted  soul  should  be  expressed  by  my  songs.  '  Let  us  try  some- 
thing brilliant;  let  us  indulge  in  flashes!"  La  Folie  strikes  chords  on 
her  lyre  to  frighten  Platee  and  finally  accompanies  herself. 

Ariette,   Gai,   D  major,   6-8. 

Aux  langueurs  d'Apollon  Daphne  se  refusa, 
D'Amour  sur  son  tombeau 
Eteignjt  son  flambeau, 
La  metamorphosa. 
C'est  ainsi  que  l'Amour 
De  tout  temps  s'est  venge. 
,  Que  l'Amour  est  cruel 
Quand  il  est  outrage! 

Aux  langueurs,  etc. 

"  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 

10  ' 


Daphne  would  not  heed  the  pining  of  Apollo.  Love  quenched  his  torch  on  her 
tomb  and  transformed  her.  And  so  Love  through  the  ages  has  avenged  himself. 
How  cruel  is  Love,  when  he  has  been  offended ! 

The  accompaniment  is  for  strings  with  clavecin. 

"Platee;  ou  Junon  jalouse,"  ballet  bouffon  in  three  acts  and  a  pro- 
logue, "The  Birth  of  Comedy"  (afterwards  called  "The  Birth  of  Venus" 
according  to  some),  book  by  Jacques  Autreau,  music  by  Rameau, 
was  produced  at  Versailles  on  March  31,  1745,  in  the  grand  covered 
riding-school  transformed  into  a  theatre.  The  subtitle  was  dropped 
for  the  production  at  the  Paris  Opera,  the  Carnival  of  1749,  February  9,* 
for  changes  had  been  made  in  the  libretto  by  Adrien  Joseph  Le  Valois 
d'Orville  and  Juno  no  longer  played  a  chief  r61e.  Afterwards  Ballot 
de  Sovot  (or  Sauvot)  made  some  slight  changes  in  1749,  so  that  Theo- 
dore de  Laja'rte  in  his  " Bibliotheque  musicale  du  theatre  de  1' Opera" 
(Paris,  187.8)  names  Autreau  and  de  Sauvot  as  the  authors,  but  Le 
Valois  d'Orville  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  book.  Lajarte's  state- 
ment that  the  subtitle  is  found  only  in  the  published  works  of  Autreau 
(Paris,  1779)  is  incorrect.  See  the  exhaustive  study  by  Charles 
Malherbe,  in  the  edition  of  "Plat£e,"  edited  by  Georges  Marty — Ra- 
meau's  Complete  Works,  Vol.  XII.,  published  at  Paris  in  1907. 

Autreau  took  his  subject  from  Pausanias  (Book  IX,  Chap.  3).  Juno 
angry  at  Jupiter  retired  to  Buboea.  Jupiter  visited  Cithaeron,  the 
wisest  man  of  his  time,  then  reigning  at  Plataea,  who  advised  him  to 
dress  in  woman's  costume  a  wooden  statue,  have  it  drawn  about  the 
town,  with  the  report  that  this  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
whom  he  was  about  to  wed.  Juno,  hearing  the  news,  rushed  to  Pla- 
taea, and  in  her  jealousy  tearing  the  bride's  dress,  found  out  Jupiter's 
trick.  Delighted,  she  pardoned  Jupiter  and  was  reconciled.  Autreau 
in  his  version  substituted  an  ill-favored  wench  for  the  statue. 

Lionel  de  la  Laurencie,  speaking  of  Rameau's  librettists  as  generally 
below  mediocrity,  due  perhaps  to  the  composer 's  disdain  of  texts,  thinks 
that  there  are  passages  in  "Platee"  that  might  have  been  written  by 
the  witty  Meilhac.  He  also  calls  attention  to  vocal  phrases  longer  than 
were  customary  with  Rameau,  and  actively  seconding  the  action  by 
musical  psychology.! 

This  ballet  was  the  first  incursion  of  the  French  school  into  the 
domain  of  Musique  boujfonne,  in  which  the  old  Italian  masters  excelled. 
Rameau  made  minute  indications  in  his  score:  "ariette  badine,  en 
coupant  un  peu les premieres noires, "  "en p£dalisant, "  "en gracieusant, ' ' 
"avec  feu,"  "en  faisant  l'agr^able"  are  some  of  them.  The  score 
abounds  in  various  nuances  as  vif,  lent,  fort,  doux,  a  demi-jeu,  ferme. 

There  are  many  dance  airs;  a  branle,  a  minuet  "dans  le  gout  de 
viele,"  a  contradanse  en  rondeau,  rigodons,  passe-pieds.  There  are 
two  curious  choruses  to  be  sung  behind  the  scenes:  in  the  first  flutes 
imitate  the  cuckoo,  oboes  and  the  second  violin  imitate  the  croaking 
of  frogs,  in  syncopes.  The  second  chorus  in  syncopation  "  Quoi !  quoi ! " 
also  represents  frogs  in  a  marsh  (act  i.,  p.  23);  note  the  chorus  "H6! 
bonlbon!" 

The  ballet  apparently  was  not  successful  at  Versailles;  but  at  the 
Paris  Opera  there  were  sixteen  performances  in   1749,  six  in   1750, 

*  The  date  February  4  given  by  some  is  erroneous. 

t  Autreau  (1656-1745),  painter  and  poet,  unfortunate  in  both  arts,  died  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 


nine  in  1754.*  In  1759,  1760,  1761,  1773,  the  prologue  was  given  with 
other  works. 

The  score  of  "Platee"  calls  for  these  instruments,  piccolos,  flutes, 
flageolets,  oboes,  bassoons,  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings,  and  clavecin. 

At  Versailles  the  only  singer  of  prominence  in  the  Prologue  was  Mile. 
Fel  (Thalie);  who  in  the  succeeding  acts  took  the  part  of  La  Folie. 
The  cast  of  the  three  acts  was  as  follows:  Platee,  Jelyotte;  Citheron, 
Le  Page;  Jupiter,  de  Chasse;  Mercure,  Berard;  Momus,  Cuvillier; 
Junon,  Mile.  Chevalier;  Clarine,  Bourbonnois;  Une  Naide,  Metz. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Paris  the  part  of  Thalie  was  taken  by 
Mile.  Coupee;  that  of  the  nymph  Platee  by  de  la  Tour;  Citheron, 
Le  Page;  Jupiter,  Person;  Mercure,  Poirier;  Momus,  de  Lamare; 
Junon,  Mile.  Jacquet;  La  Folie,  Mile.  Fel;  Clarine,  Mile.  Couple.  The 
chief  dancers  at  Paris  were  les  demoiselles  Lany,  Carville,  Lyonnois, 
Dallemand;  les  sieurs  Lyonnois,  Dupre,  Dumay,  Lany,  Dumoulin. 

Marie  Fel  (or  de  Fel),  the  daughter  of  an  organist,  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  probably  in  1716.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Carle  Vanloo. 
An  excellent  musician,  an  accomplished  linguist,  with  a  beautiful  voice 
of  liberal  compass,  she  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
which  she  entered  in  1734.  Her  health  obliged  her  to  withdraw  in  1759, 
but  she  sang  at  a  Concert-Spirituel  as  late  as  1770.  She  had  many 
illustrious  admirers,  among  them  Baron  Grimm  and  Cahusac.  La 
Tour  painted  her  portrait.  The  Goncourt  Brothers  speak  of  her 
Levantine  head,  with  its  pure  forehead,  long  eyelashes,  black  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  Greek  features.  This  quatrain  was  only  one  of  many 
poems  in  her  praise : — 

Si  1' amour  jouit  de  sa  gloire, 

Belle  Fel,  il  la  tient  de  vous; 

Son  empire  semble  plus  doux 
Lorsque  vous  chantez  sa  victoire. 


Song,  "Phidyi4"    ....    Marie  Eugene  Henri  Fouques-Duparc 

(Born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848;  now  living.) 

This  song  was  composed  in  1878.  Duparc  orchestrated  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  later.  The  poem  is  by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The 
song,  dedicated  to  Ernest  Chausson,  is  in  A-fiat  major,  Lent  e  calme, 
4-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

L'herbe  est  molle  au  sommeil  sous  les  frais  peupliers, — 

Aux  pentes  des  sources  moussues, 

Qui  dans  les  pres  en  fleur  germant  par  milles  issues 

Se  perdent  sous  les  noirs  halliers. 

Repose,  6  Phydile. 

Midi  sur  les  feuillages 

Rayonne  et  t'invite  au  sommeil. 

Par  le  trefle  et  le  thym,  seules,  en  plein  soleil,  chantent  les  abeilles  volages; 

Un  chaud  parfum  circule  au  detour  des  sentiers, 

ha  rouge  fleur  des  bles  s'incline, 

Et  les  oiseaux,  rasant  de  l'aile  la  colline,  cherchent  l'ombre  des  eglantiers. 

Repose,  6  Phydile. 

*  In  July,  1 749,  Rameau  wrote  a  long  and  singular  letter  to  the  Mercure  de  France  protesting  against  state- 
ments about  the  failure  of  "Platee"  at  the  box  office.  He  spoke  of  thirteen  performances  bringing  in  about 
32,000  livres.    This  letter  is  reprinted  in  Pougin's  "Rameau"  (pp.  86-8g). 


Mais  quand  l'Astre,  incline  sur  sa  cOurbe  eclatante, 
Verra  ses  ardeurs  s'apaiser, 
Que  ton  plus  beau  sourire  et  ton  meilleur  baiser 
Me  recompensent  de  l'attente. 

The  grass  is  soft  for  sleep  under  the  cool  poplars,  sloping  down  to  the  bubbling 
springs,  which  in  the  flowering  meadows  are  lost  through  a  thousand  outlets  under 
the  dark  thickets.  Rest,  O  Phydile.  Noon  blazes  on  the  leaves  and  invites  you 
to  repose. 

The  lightsome  bees  alone  hum  in  the  full  sunlight  about  the  clover  and  the  thyme; 
a  warm  perfume  arises  from  the  winding  paths;  the  ruddy  flower  of  the  wheat 
is  nodding;  and  the  birds,  sweeping  the  hill  in  their  flight,  seek  the  shade  of  the 
sweetbriar.     Rest,  O  Phydile. 

But  when  the  Sun,  brilliantly  sinking,  will  see  its  fires  cool,  may  your  fairest 
smile  and  your  sweetest  kiss  reward  me  for  my  waiting. 

Duparc  studied  for  the  bar,  but,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  he  devoted 
himself  to  music.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  About 
1885,  when  he  gave  great  promise  and  was  active  as  a  composer,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  work  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  lived 
for  some  years  near  Pau.  In  19 11  his  home  was  in  Switzerland. 
His  beautiful  songs  were  for  a  long  time  known  only  in  manuscript, 
for  he  shunned  publicity.  All  of  them  were  composed  before  1885; 
eight  were  published  in  1894;  four  in  1902.  Cesar  Franck  said  of  him 
that  he  of  all  his  pupils  and  of  his  generation  was  the  one  best  organized 
by  nature  for  the  creation  of  musical  ideas.  His  symphonic  poem 
"Lehore"  (after  Burger's  ballad),  composed  in  1875,  was  performed  at 
a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  December  5,  1896.  His  "  Poeme 
nocturne"  and  "Loendler"  for  orchestra  were  destroyed  by  him. 
"Aux  F^toiles"  for  orchestra  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris  in  19 11.  A  sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (1867)  was 
destroyed.  "Feuilles  volantes,"  six  little  pieces  for  pianoforte,  were 
published  in  1869. 


Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre,  France,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869.) 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,"  grand  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos 
for  voices,  and  a  prologue  in  choral  recitative  after  Shakespeare  by 
Emile  Deschamps,  was  sketched  in  1829,  composed  in  1839,  produced 
in  1839,  revised  and  published  as  a  whole  in  1847.  (The  strophes  of 
the  prologue  had  previously  been  published  for  voice  and  piano.)  A 
second  and  revised  edition  was  published  in  1857.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Nicolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839,  at  the 
Conservatory,  Paris.  Berlioz  conducted.  Adolphe  Joseph  Louis 
Alizard  sang  the  part  of  Friar  Laurence;  Alexis  Dupont,  the  scherzetto 
of  Queen  Mab;  Mme.  Wideman,  the  strophes  of  the  prologue,  in  place 
of  Rosine  Stoltz,  who  had  been  announced.  Mme.  Stoltz  sang  at  the 
second  performance  on  December  12  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
performance  of  the  complete  work  outside  of  Paris  was  at  Vienna, 
January  2,  1846,  in  a  concert  organized  by  Berlioz.  The  singers  were 
Betty  Bury,  Behringer,  tenor,  and  Josef  Staudigl,  bass. 


Berlioz  called  the  work  a  "grand  symphony  with  chorus."  On 
September  22,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferrand  that  he  had  finished 
it.  " It  is  equivalent  to  an  opera  in  two  acts  and  will  fill  out  a  concert; 
there  are  fourteen  movements." 

There  is  an  Introduction  Combats.  Chorus  with  contralto  solo, 
strophes  for  contralto.  "Queen  Mab"  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus 
Part  II.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  F6te  at  Capulet's  House.  Part  III 
Capulet's  Garden.  Part  IV.  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Dream  Fairy. 
Juliet's  Funeral  Procession.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Finale.  Fight  of  Capulets  and  Montagues.  Air  of  Friar  Laurence. 
Oath  of  Reconciliation. 

Berlioz  wrote  as  a  preface:  "Although  voices  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, this  is  not  a  concert-opera,  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with 
chorus.  If  song  occurs  in  the  beginning,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which  sen- 
timents and  passions  should  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  It  is  more- 
over to  introduce  gradually  in  the  musical  development  choral  masses, 
whose  too  sudden  appearance  would  do  harm  to  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position. Thus  the  prologue,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  pro- 
logue by  Shakespeare  himself,  the  chorus  exposes  the  action,  is  sung  by 
only  fourteen  voices.  Later  is  heard,  behind  the  scene,  the  male 
chorus  of  Capulets;  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  women  and  men 
take  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  two  choruses  of  Capulets 
and  Montagues  appear  with  Friar  Laurence;  and  at  the  end  the  three 
choruses  are  united." 

Romeo  Aeone:  Grand  Fete  at  Capul,et's  House. 
Romeo,  as  unbidden  guest,  has  met  Juliet  at  the  ball.  Wildly  in  love 
he  forgets  his  Rosaline,  whose  charms  are  minutely  catalogued  by  Mer- 
cutio ;  but  knowing  that  Juliet  is  of  the  rival  house,  >and  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  After  recitative-like  phrases 
of  the  first  violins  and  interrupting  harmonies  by  the  wood-wind  and 
other  strings,  a  pathetic  theme  is  sung  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  later  by 
first  violins.  This  theme  is  developed  and  interrupted  by  dance  music, 
which  has  already  been  heard  in  the  prologue.  The  tempo  changes  from 
Andante  malinconico  e  sostenuto  to  Larghetto  espressivo,  and  wood- wind 
instruments  sing  the  song  of  Romeo's  love  over  arpeggios  in  the  'cellos. 
Tambourines  give  at  intervals  the  dance  rhythm.  With  the  Allegro  in 
F  major,  2-2,  Romeo  is  again  in  the  ball-room.  The  dance  theme  is 
worked  up  elaborately  to  a  brilliant  pitch.  The  theme  of  the  preceding 
Larghetto  is  used  as  a  counter-subject  by  wood-wind  and  brass.  A 
chromatically  descending  theme  in  half  notes  suddenly  checks  the  gayety 
of  the  throng  and  the  lovers'  rapture.  The  Montague  is  recognized,  but 
Capulet's  words  to  Tybalt — 

"I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement" — 

have  their  way,  and  the  revel  is  resumed,  although  the  voice  of  the  la- 
menting Romeo  is  heard,  as  he  steals  from  the  f&te  to  wait  in  Juliet's 
garden.  A  jubilant  coda  brings  the  close.  The  chromatic  strife- 
motive  sounds  ominously  in  the  basses.  The  movement  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  triangles,  two  tambourines,  two  harps,  strings. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  :;  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  February  21,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL-SPECIAL 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  22, 1918,  AT  8.15 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(100  MUSICIANS) 

CHORUS  OF  350 

TRAINED  BY  STEPHEN  TOWNSEND 

SOLOISTS 

MAY    PETERSON,  Soprano 

MERLE  ALCOCK,  Contralto 

First  Performance  in  Boston 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  C  MINOR 

BY 

GUSTAV  MAHLER 


Since  the  memorable  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  remarkably  \  efficient  chorus 
organized  for  these  concerts  has  been  working  on  this 
huge  symphony  by  Mahler.  There  is  every  reason  to 
promise  as  perfect  a  performance  as  that 'given  to 
Beethoven's  masterpiece.  For  this  concert  the 
orchestra  will  be  materially  augmented. 


TICKETS,  $1  TO  $2.50 
NOW  ON  SALE  AT  BOX  OFFICE 


TELEPHONE,  B.  B.  1492 
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A  MUSICAL  MIRACLE  PLAY  FOR  SOLI.  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Text  based  on  the  Allegory  of  JOHN  BUNYAN  by  ELIZABETH  HODGKINSON 

Music  by  EDGAR  STILLMAN  KELLEY 

Op.  37 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  1918  CINCINNATI  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Price,  $  1 .  60  net,  postage  extra 
Children's  Chorus  Part,  48  cents  net,  postage  extra 

A  most  important  work  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra  by  one  of  the  foremost 
American  composers,  whose  "Aladdin"  Suite,  music  to  "Ben  Hur"  and  New  England 
Symphony  have  shown  both  inspiration  and  technical  skill.  This  "musical  miracle 
play"  is  his  ripest  production — dramatic,  spiritual  and  of  deep  human  appeal — and 
by  virtue  of  its  power  and  beauty  claims  a  commanding  position  among  contemporary 
choral  compositions  throughout  the  world. 

IMPORTANT 

A  presentation  copy  for  directors  and  conductors  will  be  sent  free  upon  publication  to  those  equipped 
to  produce  the  work.     Send  your  order  at  once. 


BOSTONcSKsikiN  EW  YORK  rJ^DBlQS 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

TWO  WEEKS,  FEBRUARY  18— MARCH  2,  191! 

NEW  ENGLAND  SEASON 

OF 

GRAND  OPERA 

BY  THE 

CHICAGO  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

CLEOFONTE  CAMPANINI 
GENERAL  DIRECTOR 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  SINGERS 

ENTIRE  CHORUS 

ENTIRE  ORCHESTRA 

ENTIRE  BALLET 

ENTIRE  STAGE  STAFF 

IN 

REPERTOIRE  OF  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  OPERAS 

AS  PRODUCED  IN  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE 
TWENTY-SIX  BOXES  AVAILABLE 


DIRECTION  C.  A.  ELLIS,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
TO  WHOM  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANOFORTE 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c*  25c  50c.,  and  $1.00 


V S  "aSSESS  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.M. 
(Daily)         2  to    5  P.M. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


*  itattnrtte  lostnn  ifoua* 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 
Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 
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)LIME?    -:-    MILLINERY 

480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS  !      HATS  ! !      HATS  ! ! ! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing' in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

.  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

ISS  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 

$\  J?    *\  lO  W^ ¥         IT*1  IT    C? ^^{7  f^\ T^)  ^^P 7  7       ^rJ 'f^\ t^  t^n 

Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mi.  H.  &  TUCKER 

PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Madam®  Claire  Forbes  De  Maitiy 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio.   112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 

ROSALIE  THORNTON 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 


Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

(All  grades  accepted) 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 

Church,  Boston 
Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers      -      -     BOSTON 

Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


M18S   MMWiE 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG   INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND   REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorizea 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street,  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  Tel.,  B.B.  3180 


i)Li 


Tenor 


Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  1 1  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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Steinwav 


[ROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 

a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 

Hence  the  child  should  receive 

its   early    impressions   from  a 

Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  is  to  wear  the 
clothes  one  has  instead  of  buying  new  ones 
Our  processes  of  Cleansing  or  Dyeing  for  entire 
gowns  suits  or  wraps  or  for  those  to  be  made 
over  can   save  you  a  great  deal  of  money 

Fine  materials  usually  DYE  well 
Almost  all  materials  can  be  improved  by  CLEANING 
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CLEANSERS     DYERS     LAUNDERERS 


Telephone  Cambridge  945 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  21 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Alfven 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Presto. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Symphony  No.  3,  E  major 
First  time  in  Cambridge 


Liapounoff ! 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  4 
First  time  in  Cambridge 


Strauss 


.      Tone-Poem,  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  ("Death  and 
Transfiguration"),  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
ETHEL  LEGINSKA 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  3,  E  major Hugo  Alfven 

(Born  at  Stockholm,  May  1,  1872;  now  living.) 

This  symphony  was  completed  in  1905.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  given  in  Gothenburg  in  October,  1905,  by  the 
Goteborg  Orkesterforening,  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Stenhammar.  The 
symphony,  published  at  Stockholm  in  1906,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  America  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Minneapolis, 
Emil  Oberhoffer  conductor,  November  6,  1914.  It  was  played  there 
again  December  31,  19 15.  It  has  been  performed  in  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock  conductor,  November 
19-20,  1915;  January  14-15,  1916;   October  26-27,  1917. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  Maria  Alfven,  is 
scored  as  follows :  Three  flutes  (the  third  interchangeable  with  a  piccolo), 
three  oboes  (the  third  interchangeable  with  an  English  horn),  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  fourteen  first  violins, 
fourteen  second  violins,  ten  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  seven  double-basses. 

Alfven  wrote  about  this  symphony  to  Dr.  Victor  Nilsson  of  Minne- 
apolis *: — 

"My  symphony  No.  3  was  written  in  Italy.  It  is  a  paean  in  praise  of 
all  the  joys  of  life,  sunshine  and  the  love  of  living.  The  last  movement 
is  imbued  with  an  intense  longing  for  home;  I  dreamed  I  was  a  knight 
in  a  far-off  land,  who  in  a  heedless  gallop  is  making  for  home — a  wild 
ride,  now  through  sunny  landscapes,  now  through  dark  abysses — until 
I  have  reached  the  goal  of  my  dreams." 

I.  Allegro  con  brio,  E  major,  3-4.  The  »chief  theme  is  announced 
immediately  and  loudly  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  qf  the  lower 
brass.  A  transitional  passage  leads  to  the  second  theme,  B  major.  A 
second  section  of  this  theme  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  This  material 
is  worked.  In  a  coda  a  new  idea  in  polka  rhythm  is  introduced  by  the 
clarinet  and  then  given  to  the  strings.  The  exposition  is  repeated.  The 
development  section  begins  with  the  use  of  a  dotted  figure  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  preceding  coda.  The  chief  theme  is  then  developed. 
The  recapitulation  begins  fortissimo  with  full  orchestra.  The  transi- 
tional passage  is  now  modified.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  E  major. 
The  Coda  opens  as  before,  but  it  is  much  longer  and  use  is  made  of  the 
chief  theme. 

II.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  quiet  chief  theme  is  given  to 
the  wood- wind  (English  horn  and  bassoon),  soon  to  be  taken  up  by  muted 
strings.  There  is  a  fresh  subject  for  strings,  strengthened  by  wood- 
wind. The  first  theme  returns.  The  second,  pianissimo,  is  given  out 
by  the  clarinet.     The  first  motive  comes  back  (wind  instruments  with 

*  We  quote  from  the  Programme  Book  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  6,  1014. 


a  broken -chord  figure  for  strings) .    After  development,  the  second  theme 
is  given  to  flutes.     The  chief  theme  enters  for  the  last  time. 

III.  Presto,  A  major,  3-4.  The  chief  subject  of  the  Scherzo  begins 
in  the  first  violins.  There  is  an  episode  for  oboes  and  bassoons.  The 
chief  theme  returns,  now  for  full  orchestra.  The  Trio  theme  is  for 
clarinets  and  horns.  In  repetition,  the  Scherzo  section  is  scored  some- 
what differently. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio,  E  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  trumpet  call.  The 
strings  have  a  descending  passage.  A  section  of  this  theme  is  given  to 
the  first  violins,  while  a  figure  in  6-4  time  is  for  the  horns.  The  second 
subject  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  over  tremolos  for  the  strings. 
After  this  comes  to  a  climax,  there  is  an  episode  in  C-sharp  minor. 
The  exposition  is  repeated.  In  development  the  first  theme  is  chiefly 
employed.  In  recapitulation  the  chief  theme  is  proclaimed  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  The  second  subject  is  now  in 
B  major  for  the  wood- wind.  The  episode  in  C-sharp  minor  returns  in 
E  major.  The  trumpet  call  is  again  heard;  violins  have  the  material 
that  opened  the  exposition;   but  the  trumpet  call  brings  the  end. 


* 

*  * 


Alfven  entered  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  He  studied  the  violin  with  L.  Zitterquist,  the  concert- 
master  of  the  Royal  Court  Orchestra  of  Stockholm,  and  theory  and 
composition  with  Adolf  Lindgren.*  From  1896  to  1899  Alfven  received 
a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  He  studied  the  violin  with  Cesar 
Thomson  at  Brussels.  During  these  years  he  was  interested  in  paint- 
ing. His  uncle  Oscar  Toerna,  a  landscape  painter,  encouraged  him, 
but  Alfven  finally  determined  to  make  music  his  profession.  In  1900 
he  was  awarded  the  Jenny  Dind  Pension,  which  gave  him  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  $860  a  year  for  three  years.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  He 
conducted  the  symphony  concerts  and  at  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
In  1 9 10  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Upsula  and  to  direct  the  famous  chorus  of  that  University.  With 
this  chorus  he  gave  concerts  in  Russia,  Finland,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
A  projected  visit  to  the  United  States  with  him  as  conductor  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  present  war.  He  has  conducted  orchestral 
concerts  at  Dortmund,  Stuttgart,  Vienna. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes'  three  symphonies:  No.  1,  F 
minor,  composed  and  produced  in  1897;   No.  2,  D  major,  produced  at 

*  Mr.  Felix  Borowski  gave  this  sketch  of  Lindgren  in  the  Programme  Book  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  October  26-27,  1917:  "Adolf  Lindgren  was  bom  March  14,  1846,  at  Trosa  (Sweden).  His  first 
studies  were  made  in  philology,  but  his  growing  interest  in  music  resulted  in  1875  in  his  appointment  as  music 
reviewer  on  the  staff  of  the  Stockholm  Aftonblad.  In  1881  he  founded  the  Swedish  Musical  Journal,  which 
he  edited  until  1885.  Lindgren  was  the  music  editor  of  the  encyclopedia,  Nordisk  Familjebok,  and  he  published 
Satser  i  svensk  verslara  (1880);  Om  Wagnerismem  (1881);  Svenske  hofkapellmastara  (1882)  and  Mtcsikaliska 
studier  (1896).     He  died  at  Stockholm  February  8,  1905." 


Stockholm  in  1899;  No.  3  B  major  (1905);  symphonic  poems  as 
"En  Skargordssagen  " ;  "  Midsommervaka  " ;  "Festspel" — Polo- 
naise; "Drapa"  (1907),  a  service  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  King 
Oscar;  "Triumphmarsch,"  Op.  10;  " Jahrhundertfeier — Kantata,"  for 
solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  "Die  Glocken,"  for  soprano  and 
orchestra;  "Scharenbilder,"  Op.  17;  "Lyrische  Stimmungen,"  Op.  8; 
"Ein  Scharensage  " ;  a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte;  many  songs 
and  small  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  and  for  the  violin. 

"Midsommervaka"  was  performed  at  Minneapolis  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra,  December  8,  1912,  November  14,  1913, 
January  16,  19 14;  "Festspel,"  December  13,  1914;  "Drapa,"  January 
22  and  March  28,  1915. 

"Midsommervaka"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  at 
a  Promenade  Concert,  August  31,  191 1.  The  Times  then  said:  "As 
its  name  implies,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Johannesfeuer,  the  midsummer 
festival  which  has  already  been  taken  by  Strauss  and  Sudermann 
amongst  others  for  treatment  on  the  stage.  The  larger  part  of  the  work 
is  taken  up  with  a  series  of  national  dances,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  tunes 
written  as  Haydn  and  Dvorak  wrote  so  many  of  theirs — under  a  strong 
folk-song  influence.  They  are  quite  ordinary  tunes,  such  as  one  may 
hear  any  day  in  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Austria,  or  Switzerland, 
and  though  they  sound  well  enough  when  they  are  danced  under  the 
sky  by  heavy-booted  peasants,  they  do  not  bear  transplanting  into  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  the  symphonic  poem  and  the  concert  hall. 
They  are  also  treated  monotonously,  and  not  much  relief  is  given  by 
the  quiet,  reflective  episodes  in  the  middle,  which  are  conceived  in  the 
naive  elegiac  mood  to  which  Grieg. has  long  familiarized  us." 

The  Second  Symphony,  in  D  major,  was  performed  in  London  at  a 
Promenade  Concert,  September  17,  1901.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
of  it:  "The  work  is,  as  one  might  imagine,  planned  according  to  an 
ambitious  scheme,  and  is  achieved  also  by  a  young  man  of  nine-and- 
twenty — a  work  irregular  in  its  accomplishment,  and  not  altogether 
Original  in  its  inspiration.  That  last  fact  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  to 
be  recorded  as  against  the  work  in  general.  M.  Alfven  has  rightly 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  admiring  the  masters  who  are  after  his  own 
heart ;  and  for  that  reason  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Wagner  in  his  score, 
a  certain  quantity  of  Puccini,  and  at  times  such  reminiscences  of  an 
earlier  school  as  were  crystallized  in  the  work  of  Sullivan.  (We  do  not 
for  a  moment,  of  course,  mean  by  this  that  he  has  any  particular  knowl- 
edge of  that  English  composer.)  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  composition 
under  consideration  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rather  unmeaning  repetition, 
which  succeeds  finally  in  producing  a  profound  sense  of  irritation. 
Habit  nearly  always  compels  one  who  is  accustomed  to  hear  phrases 
emphatically  repeated  to  assign  to  them  certain  vowel  sounds  (as  may 


be  noted  particularly  in  Wagner's  'Walkurenritt').  This  was  also  the 
case,  though  not  by  any  means  conducing  to  the  same  advantage,  in 
M.  Alfven's  symphony.  The  last  two  movements,  however,  after 
every  drawback  mentioned  is  accounted  for,  are  excellent  pieces  of 
work,  and  were  played  in  a  manner  befitting  their  merit.  The  orchestra- 
tion, no  less  than  the  musical  motives,  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  genuinely 
clever  and  promising  musician.  The  final  movement  in  particular, 
with  its  almost  daring  interlude  of  a  chorale  set  among  three  fugues, 
could  have  been  written,  not  only  for  its  mere  technique,  but  also  for 
its  artistic  sense  of  beauty,  only  by  a  master  of  his  craft.  Mr.  Wood 
conducted  his  forces  through  its  interpretation  with  much  insight. 
The  time  has  passed  when  one  can  call  the  intrusion  of  even  so  pecul- 
iarly modern  a  work  as  this  into  these  concerts  a  risky  or  bold  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  is  only  to  be  recorded,  therefore,  that  the  symphony 
was  received  with  general  enthusiasm." 

Dr.  Walter  Niemann  in  his  book  "Die  Musik  Skandinaviens " 
(Leipsic,  1906)  characterizes  Alfven  as  the  only  important  symphonic 
composer  of  the  Swedish  modern-romantic  school,  Sweden's  most 
learned  musician,  its  most  prominent  contrapuntist.  "He  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Bach,  Brahms,  Berlioz,  and  the  modern  Germans." 
The  second  symphony  with  the  great  fugue,  in  his  opinion,  contains  a 
beautiful  first  movement,  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  form, 
but  there  is  little  inspiration  in  the  other  movements. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  minor  for  Pianoforte;,  No.  i,  Op.  4. 

SFRGIUS   MlKHAIIvOVICH    IylAPOUNOFF 
(Born  November  18  (O.  S.),  1859,  at  Yaroslav,  Russia;  now  living.) 

This  concerto,  composed  in  1890,  was  performed  at  a  Free  School 
concert,  conducted  by  Balakireff,  in  Petrograd  in  189 1.  Josef  Hofmann 
played  it  in  this  country  in  the  season  of  1907-08,  at  Chicago,  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (March  6,  7). 

The  orchestral  portion  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo) ,  one  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  concerto  is  a  continuous  movement.  The  chief  theme  is  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning,  E-flat  minor,  Allegro  con  brio,  3-4.  This 
theme  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  alternation  with  a  more  songful 
motive.  A  third  and  expressive  theme  appears  later,  D  major,  Adagio 
non  tanto,  2-4.     There  is  a  brilliant  ending,  E-flat  major. 

Liapounoff  spent  his  early  years  in  the  country  and  was  not  musically 


precocious.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  newly-es- 
tablished Imperial  School  of  Music  at  Nijny  Novgorod.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Karl  Klindworth  and  Paul  Pabst  and  studied  composition  with  N.  A. 
Hubert.*  Leaving  this  Conservatory  in  1883  he  taught  and  composed 
for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Petrograd,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Balakireff,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  as  long  as  the  latter  lived. 
Balakireff  brought  out  Liapounoff's  Concert  Overture  in  1883.  This 
work  was  afterwards  entitled  "Ballade."  He  was  chosen  director  of  a 
commission  to  collect  folk-songs  of  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Viatka, 
and  Kostroma.  The  commission  collected  about  260  songs.  A  selec- 
tion was  published  in  1899  according  to  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan;  others 
give  i897*as  the  date.  Prom  1894  to  1902  Liapounoff  was  assistant 
director  of  the  Court  Chapel.     He  has  appeared  as  a  pianist  in  Germany. 

His  chief  orchestral  works  are  as  follows:  the  Ballade  already  men- 
tioned; "Solemn"  Overture  with  use  of  Russian  themes,  Op.  7  (1896); 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  Op.  12 — it  was  performed  at  Leipsic  by  the 
Winderstein  Orchestra,  January  22,  1907,  and  at  a  Russian  concert  in 
Berlin,  January  28,  1907;  a  Polonaise,  Op.  16;  "Hashish,"  a  symphonic 
poem,  produced  at  Petrograd  in  April,  19 14. 

He  has  written  much  for  the  pianoforte;  for  that  instrument  with 
orchestra  a  "Rhapsody  on  Folk-songs  of  the  Ukraine,"  performed  in  New 
York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  14,  1909, 
with  Miss  Schnitzer,  pianist,  and  in  London,  September  7,  1909,  when 
Miss  Eveleyn  Suart  was  the  pianist.  His  second  Concerto,  produced  at 
Petrograd  in  April,  19 12,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  17,  19 17, 
when  Tamara  Lubimova,  pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country. 

His  pianoforte  sonata  in  F  minor,  Op.  27,  was  played  in  London  by 
Vera  Wise  on  April  27,  19 10.  Earlier  in  that  year  it  was  played  in 
Berlin.  His  Op.  1  consisted  of  an  Etude,  Intermezzo,  and  Valse. 
Among  his  earlier  pieces — preludes,  valses,  mazurkas,  studies — his 
"12  Etudes  d'Execution  transcendante,"  Op.  11,  are  conspicuous. 
The  12th,  an  "  Elegie,"  is  in  memory  of  Liszt,  to  whom  the  set  is  dedi- 
cated. Among  Liapounoff's  latest  works  for  the  pianoforte  are  Op.  29, 
Two  Waltz  Impromptus;  Op.  31,  Seventh  Mazurka;  Op.  34,  Hurrior- 
eske;  Op.  35,  Divertissements;  Op.  36,  Mazurka;  Op.  41,  "Fetes  de 
Noel,"  four  tableaux;   Op.  45,  Scherzo;   Op.  46,  Barcarolle. 

He  has  written  many  songs,  some  of  which  were  sung  by  Mme. 
Julia  Culp  at  concerts  of  Russian  music  given  in  Berlin  in  19 10.     In  the 

*  Nicolas  Albertovich  Hubert,  born  March  19,  1840,  at  Petrograd,  died  at  Moscow,  October  8,  1888. 
Having  studied  with  his  father  and  at  Petrograd  Conservatory,  he  was  in  1869  director  of  music  classes  at 
Kieff;  opera  conductor  at  Odessa.  In  1870  he  taught  theory  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  From  1881  to 
1883  he  was  director  of  that  institution.     He  was  the  music  critic  of  the  Moscow  News. 
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list  are  a  set  of  twelve,  which  includes  the  "Oriental  Romance,"  "On 
the  Steppe,"  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges";  Op.  38,  Three  Romances; 
Ops.  42,  43,  44,  Thirteen  Songs;  Ops.  50,  51,  Eight  Lieder  and  Ro- 
mances. 

Liapounoff  has  been  active  as  an  editor  of  other  Russian  composers' 
works.  With  Balakireff  he  undertook  the  revision  of  Glinka's  "Life 
for  the  Tsar."  He  completed  and  edited  Balakireff 's  pianoforte 
concerto. 


"Tod  und  Yerklarung"  ("Death  and  Transfiguration"),  Tone- 
poem  for  Fuu,  Orchestra,  Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was 
published  at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeine  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,    1897. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  f  and 
scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  •  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong, 
strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  18S9:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  '  Tod  und  Verklarung ' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 

t  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg.  Munich.  In  i8g8  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaf  t  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf , 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Zuge 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume.p 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht ! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 

Kampfesmud'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  xibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensguter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer       » 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wach'se, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
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Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht : 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock^  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by.  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play — 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go !  "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it 
never.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradu- 
ally, he  can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the 
last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the 
eye  with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here :  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

* 
*   * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to'  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied 
by  horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
Childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.     There  is  a 


mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  JJJ) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
inrfreer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal 
elaboration  of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Trans- 
figuration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


BROADWAY       AND       29TH       STREET 

THE  BRESLIN'S  tariff  is  the  most  moderate  in  New  York,   considering  the 
superior  character  of  the  luxurious  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  accommodations 
afforded.    The  restaurant  charges,  too,  will  be  found  extremely  reasonable. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  hotel  is  the  Dixie  Room,  unique  among  New  York's 
fascinating  restaurants,  where  Southern  dishes  are  served  amid  charming  surround- 
ings. Another  noteworthy  specialty  is  the  curry  dishes  served  by  an  East  Indian 
chef  for  which  the  Breslin  is  famous  throughout  the  country. 


Single  Rooms  with  Running  Water  . 
Single  Rooms  with  Tub  or  Shower  . 
RATES:  •<  Double  Rooms  with  Running  Water 
Double  Rooms  with  Tub  or  Shower  . 
Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  .... 


$1.50  to  $2.50  per  day 

2.00  to  3.00  per  day 

3.00  to  4.00  per  day 

3.50  to  6.00  per  day 

7.00  to  10.00  per  day 


EDWARD  C  FOGG.  Managing  Director  ROY  L.  BROWN,  Resident  Manager 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  March  21,  1918 


AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  24,  1918,  at  3.30 


RECITAL 

BY 


FRIEDA 
HEMPEL 

COLORATURA  SOPRANO 

(Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 


PROGRAMME 
I. 

(a)  Romanza  and  Cavatina  from  OTELLO  -  -  Rossini 

(b)  Aria:  "Una  donna  a  quindici  anni"  from  COSI  FAN  TUTTE,  Mozart 

II. 

(a)  On  Wings  of  Song  -  -  -    •  .  -   Mendelssohn 

(b)  Cradle  Song       -  -  -  -  -  -  Tschaikowsky 

(c)  The  Rose  has  charmed  the  Nightingale  -  -        Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(d)  Parasha's  Revery  and  Dance — from  the  opera-fragment 
THE   FAIR  OF   SO: 

"Shadow  Dance"  from  DINORAH 


THE   FAIR   OF   SOROTCHINSK 
III. 


IV. 

(a)  The  Little  Damosel        - 

(b)  The  Herdsman  (as  sung  by  Jenny  Lind) 

(c)  Daddy's  Sweetheart       ... 

(d)  Bird  Song  - 

V. 

Aria:  "Qui  la  Voce"  from  I  PURITANI 


Moussorgsky 
Meyerbeer 

Novello 
Old  Norwegian 
Liza  Lehmann 

Taubert 

Bellini 


UMBERTO  MARTUCCI,  Pianist 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50  cents,  at  Symphony  Hall 

Direction,  WOLFSOHN  MUSICAL  BUREAU  Local  Management,  L.  H.  MUDGETT 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 
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By  MACDONALD  SMITH 
Price,  60  Cents 

INTRODUCTION  PRICE,  UNTIL  MARCH  1st,  40  CENTS 

THE  author  herein  presents  a  new  theory  in  piano-playing,  the 
result  of  many  years'  labor,  which  has  already  proved  its  value  to 
thousands  in  England.  By  the  application  of  such  laws  of  physiology 
and  mechanics  as  belong  legitimately  to  the  subject,  an  advance  upon 
former  methods  has  been  made  possible  comparable  to  that  of  the 
motor-car  over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Its  advantages  may  be 
easily  verified  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  its  adoption  by  pianists 
and  students. 


"The  most  striking  discovery  of  the  present  generation  for  practical  musicians."   j 

— London  Musical  News     | 


D 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 

BOSTONiiOOIiaNEWYORKrJJCa 


FflCTJ 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  3,  AT  3.30 


THE  GREAT  BELGIAN  VIOLINIST 


AND 


SOPRANO 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 
TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1,00 

klfC      CAMPHORATED      H   C    M   T  I    E"  D    I    <P  IT 
1!       O       SAPONACEOUS       U   E»  1%     1     4   F  I\.  1   W  Jd 
Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.M. 
(Daily)         2  to    5  P.M. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C   A   ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50       '  SYMPHONY  HALL 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

5fo  Itisttttrtto  legion  Ifcmflg 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 
Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  rolled  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 
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ILLINE 


480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS  !      HATS  ! !      HATS  !  I ! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing  in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


liss 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 


Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr.  H. 


PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


Fodb 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio.  112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


FRANKL 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


^C 


;H 


itch: 


.!fc 


jwffn'^;^      A  :    St 

^PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 
STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 


miU^KT  W.  W.  DOWME3 


Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

(All  grades  accepted) 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Boston 


Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers 

Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


BOSTON 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Miss  MINNIE  HAYDEN 
VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG   INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND   REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmonv 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 
CONCERTS.  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 

Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 

representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 
Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 

LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street,  Tel.,  B.  B.  3529.R 

Residence,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  Tel.,  B.B.  3180 


ROLAND  W.  HAYEI 

Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


VlOLIHS. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

• 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmanr 

M.             Steinke,  B. 
,  E.          Warnke,  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Sand,  'A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner.  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

AUoo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. - 

Tympani  . 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn, 
Kandler,  F.           Burkt 

F.            Gardner,  C. 
ardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  is  to  wear  the 
clothes  one  has  instead  of  buying  new  ones 
Our  processes  of  Cleansing  or  Dyeing  for  entire 
gowns  suits  or  wraps  or  for  those  to  be  made 
over  can   save  you  a  great   deal  of  money 

Fine  materials  usually  DYE  well 
Almost  all  materials  can  be  improved  by  CLEANING 


Americas  Greatest 

CLEANSERS     DYERS     LAUNDERERS 


Telephone  Cambridge  945 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE         .        .        . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  21 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky  ....       Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di  valse). 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Mozart    . 
Wagner 
Handel   . 
Beethoven 


Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni" 

The  Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal" 

Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria, 
"Waft  her,  Angels,"  from  "Jepthah" 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
ARTHUR  HACKETT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 ....    .  Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7.  1840;  died    at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin;  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 
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dain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental.* 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  '  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This. is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness !  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.     One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 

*  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky  mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1804. 


the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many- 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now,  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The,  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  prom  "Don  Giovanni." 

Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"11  Dissolute  Punito  o  sia  II  Don  Giovanni:  dramma  giocoso  in 
due  atti:  la  Poesia  e  dell'  Abate  da  Ponte,  Poeta  de'  Teatri  Imperiali; 
la  Musica  e  del  Sig.  Wolfgango  Mozart,  Maestro  di  Cap,"  was  first 
performed  at  Prague  on  October  29,  1787.     Mozart  conducted. 

The  aria,  "II  mio  tesoro"  (act  ii,  No.  8),  is  sung  by  Don  Ottavio. 


II  mio  tesoro  intanto 
Andante  a  consolar! 
E  del  bel  ciglio  il  pianto 
Cercate  di  asciugar. 

Ditele,  ehe  i  suoi  torti 
A  vendicar  io  vado, 
Che  sol  di  stragi  e  morti, 
Nunzio  vogl'  io  tornar. 

The  scene  is  a  dark  courtyard  with  three  doors  before  the  house  of 
Donna  Anna.  Leporello  entreats  Donna  Elvira,  Zerlina,  Don  Ottavio, 
and  Masettb  for  pardon,  and  then  runs  away.  Don  Ottavio  says  in 
recitative:  "Friends,  this  confirms  me,  and  the  crimes  we  have  wit- 
nessed, we  no  further  can  doubt  that  Don  Giovanni  was  the  villainous 
murderer  of  Donna  Anna's  father.  Do  me  the  favor  to  stay  a  while 
with  her;  I  now  go  to  seek  the  law's  assistance.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  at  hand,  O  thou  traitor,  and  thy  doom  sooner  or  later  is  assured." 

To  my  beloved,  O  hasten, 
To  comfort  her  sad  heart ! 
Sweet  are  the  tears  that  chasten 
Yet  grieve  not  those  who  part. 

Tell  her,  to  see  her  righted, 
Ne'er  will  I  cease  pursuing. 
My  sword  and  faith  I've  plighted, 
Naught  my  resolve  shall  thwart. 

— Englished  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
/ 

The  aria  is  accompanied  by  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
and  strings. 


' '  Good  Friday  Spexi,,  ' '  prom  ' '  Parsifal  "    .    .   .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,.  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Materna  was  Kundry;  Winkelmann,  Parsifal;  Scaria, 
Gurnemanz,  in  the  original  cast.     Levi  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  (Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  director),  New  York,  December 
24,  1903.  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Kundry,  Milka  Ternina;  Parsifal,  Alois  Burgstaller;  Amfortas,  Anton 
VanRooy;  Gurnemanz,  Robert  Blass ;  Titurel,  Marcel  Journet;  Kling- 
sor,  Otto  Goritz. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English — the  first  perform- 
ance in  English  on  any  stage — at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  Mr.  Henry 


W.  Savage's  company,  October  17,  1904.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Rothwell 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Kundry,  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn; 
Parsifal,  Alois  Pennarini;  Amfortas,  Johannes  Bischoff;  Gurnemanz, 
Putnam  Griswold;  Titurel,  Robert  K.  Parker;  Klingsor,  Homer 
Lind. 

The  first  performance  in  German  in  Boston  was  on  March  7,  1905, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Kundry, 
Mme.  Nordica;  Parsifal,  Alois  Burgstaller;  Amfortas,  Anton  Van  Rooy ; 
Gurnemanz,  Robert  Blass;  Titurel,  Marcel  Journet;  Klingsor,  Otto 
Goritz. 

The  Charfreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  is  at  the  end  of  scene  1 
of  act  iii.  Gurnemanz,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  living  as  a  hermit  in 
a  rude  hut  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  scene  represents  a  meadow 
dotted  with  flowers.  Gurnemanz  comes  out  of  the  hut  at  the  left, 
for  he  has  heard  a  groaning,  as  from  a  beast  in  pain.  He  finds  Kundry 
half -dead,  in  lethargic  sleep.  He  awakens  her,  and  she  can  say  only: 
"To  serve!  To  serve!"  She  goes  for  water,  and,  while  she  is  kneeling 
by  a  spring,  she  sees  some  one  coming  by  a  forest  road.  'Tis  a  knight 
clad  in  black  armor,  with  visor  down,  who  holds  the  sacred  spear  and 
a  buckler.  He  says  nothing  at  first,  not  even  in  reply  to  the  old  man, 
until  the  latter  reminds  him  that  it  is  Good  Friday.  Then  he  plants 
the  spear  in  the  ground,  raises  his  visor,  takes  off  the  helmet,  and 
prays  before  the  lance.  Gurnemanz  recognizes  the  fool  whom  he  had 
rudely  dismissed  from  the  temple.  Parsifal  knows  him,  and  tells  him 
vaguely  of  his  wanderings.  Now  he  is  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that 
he  once  heard  without  understanding.  There  is  sore  need  of  his  pres- 
ence, Gurnemanz  replies,  for  Titurel  has  died,  Amfortas  will  not  per- 
form the  duties  of  Grail-warder,  and  the  holy  vessel  is  no  more  re- 
vealed. "And  it  is  I,"  cries  Parsifal,  "who  caused  all  this  distress." 
He  is  about  to  faint,  but  Gurnemanz  supports  him  and  guides  him 
towards  the  spring.  Kundry  washes  the  feet  of  Parsifal,  anoints  them 
with  precious  oil,  and  wipes  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Gurne- 
manz puts  water  on  his  forehead,  blesses  him,  and  salutes  him  king. 
Parsifal  baptizes  Kundry,  and  then  he  looks  with  delight  at  the  forest 
and  the  meadow 

(We  use  here  the  translation  of  Wagner's  text  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  programme  books  of  these  concerts.) 

Parsifal:   How  fair  the  meadow  seems  to-day!     I  have,  indeed,  met  with  pro- 
digious flowers,  that  wound  themselves  yearningly  round  me  up  to  my  head;    yet 
never  have  I  seen  stalks,  blossoms,  and  flowers  so  tender  and  delicate,  nor  have  they . 
had  so  childlike-sweet  a  perfume,  nor  spoken  so  lovingly  to  me. 

Gurnemanz:    That  is  Good  Friday's  spell,  sir. 

Parsifal  :  O  woe,  the  highest  day  of.  grief !  Now  should,  meseems,  all  that  blooms, 
that  breathes,  that  lives  and  lives  again,  do  nought  but  mourn,  alas!  and  weep? 

Gurnemanz:  Thou  seest,  it  is  not  so.  'Tis  the  sinner's  repentant  tears  that  have 
to-day  besprinkled  field  and  meadow  with  holy  dew;  'tis  this  has  made  them  so  to 
thrive.  Now  all  creation  rejoices  on  the  Saviour's  sweet  traces,  and  vows  its  prayer 
to  Him.  Himself  upon  the  cross  it  cannot  behold;  so  it  looks  up  to  redeemed  Man; 
he  feels  himself  free  from  the  terror  and  horror  of  sin,  clean  and  whole  through 
God's  love-sacrifice.  Now,  the  stalks  and  flowers  in  the  meadow  notice  this,  that 
the  foot  of  Man  does  not  tread  them  down  to-day,  but  that,  as  God  with  heavenly 
patience,  took  compassion  on  and  suffered  for  him,  so,  too,  does  Man,  with  pious 
graciousness,  spare  them  with  gentle  step.  Therefore  does  all  creation  that  now 
blooms,  and  soon  shall  die,  give  thanks,  while  Nature,  freed  from  sin,  to-day  doth 
earn  her  day  of  innocence. 
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Kundry  has  slowly  raised  her  head,  and,  with  face  bathed  in  tears, 
looks  at  Parsifal.  "You  weep,"  says  Parsifal.  "See,  the  meadow 
smiles."  He  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  and  thus  the  first  act  of  his 
mission  as  redeemer  is  accomplished.  And  now  bells  sound  mourn- 
fully from  afar.  Gurnemanz  and  Kundry  robe  Parsifal,  and  they  set 
out  for  Montsalvat. 

When  Gurnemanz  blesses  Parsifal  and  salutes  him  king,  trumpets, 
horns,  and  trombones  play  the  Parsifal-motive,  which  is  developed 
into  an  imposing  period,  and  ends  with  the  Grail  theme  intoned  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo.  A  series  of  chords  leads  to  the  mo- 
tives of  Baptism  and  Faith. 

When  Parsifal  turns  slowly  towards  the  meadow,  a  hymn  of  tender 
thanksgiving  arises  from  the  orchestra.  The  melody  is  played  by 
oboe  and  flute,  while  muted  strings  sustain.  In  the  development  of 
this  theme  occur  several  figures  and  motives, — Kundry's  sigh,  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spear,  the  Grail  harmonies,  the  complaint  of  the  flower- 
girls,  which  are  all  finally  absorbed  in  the  Good  Friday  melody.  This 
pastoral  is  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  distant  sound  of  bells. 


Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Stile,"  and  Aria,  "Waft  her, 
Angels/'  from  "Jepthah"  ....  George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Jepthah,  oratorio  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  the 
music  by  George  Frideric  Handel,  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
in  London  on  February  26,  1752.  It  was  Handel's  last  oratorio.  The 
score  was  begun  on  January  21,  1751,  and  completed  on  August  30  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  facsimile  of 
Handel's  autograph  score,  the  last  page  of  which  shows  the  last  few 
measures  of  music  and  the  last  signature  to  a  completed  composition 
Handel  wrote  before  his  blindness  became  complete. 

The  recitative  and  air  sung  at  this  concert  do  not  really  belong  to- 
gether. They  are,  however,  both  in  the  part  of  Jepthah.  The  recita- 
tive comes  near  the  close  of  the  second  act,  and  is  in  response  to  Iphis's 
announcement  of  her  readiness  to  fulfil  her  father's  vow.  The  air 
(preceded  by  another  recitative)  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act,  before  the  ceremonial  of  Iphis's  sacrifice.  Sims  Reeves  first  had 
the  idea  of  putting  these  two  unconnected  numbers  together  for  per- 
formance at  concerts.  Be  this  as  -it  may,,  in  England  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  thus  to  sing  them  together.  In  Handel's  score  both  are 
accompanied  by  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses;  the  or- 
chestral part  in  the  air,  however,  has  some  bare  places  which  call  for 
additional  accompaniments.  The  text  of  the  recitative  and  air  is  as 
follows : — 
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RECITATIVE. 

,  Deeper  and  deeper  still,  thy  goodness,  child, 
Pierceth  a  father's  bleeding  heart,  and  checks 
The  cruel  sentence  on  my  falt'ring  tongue. 
Oh !  let  me  whisper  it  to  the  raging  winds, 
Or  howling  deserts;  for  the  ears  of  men 
It  is  too  shocking. — Yet — have  I  not  vow'd? 
And  can  I  think  the  great  Jehovah  sleeps, 
Like  Chemosh,  and  such  fabled  deities? 
Ah  no;  Heaven  heard  my  thoughts,  and  wrote  them  down- 
It  must  be  so. — 'Tis  this  that  racks  my  brain, 
And  pours  into  my  breast  a  thousand  pangs, 
That  lash  me  into  madness. — Horrid  thought! 
My  only  daughter! — so  dear  a  child, 
Doom'd  by  a  father! — Yes,; — the  vow  is  past, 
And  Gilead  hath  triumph'd  o'er  his  foes. 
Therefore,  tomorrow's  dawn — I  can  no  more. 


Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies, 
Par  above  yon  azure  plain — 
Glorious  there,  like  you,  to  rise, 
There,  like  you,  forever  reign. 
Waft  her,  etc. 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .  .  .  L,udwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Diebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera- Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Mtiller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

*Pauline  Anna' Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  2g, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is_  told  at  length  in  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

#t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches^  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  ' '  Leon  ore ' '  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Op£ra-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  arid  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 
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By  MACDONALD  SMITH 
Price,  51  Cents  Net,  Postage  Extra 

THE  author  herein  presents  a  new  theory  in  piano-playing,  the 
result  of  many  years'  labor,  which  has  already  proved  its  value  to 
thousands  in  England.  By  the  application  of  such  laws  of  physiology 
and  mechanics  as  belong  legitimately  to  the  subject,  an  advance  upon 
former  methods  has  been  made  possible  comparable  to  that  of  the 
motor-car  over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Its  advantages  may  be 
easily  verified  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  its  adoption  by  pianists 
and  students. 


The  most  striking  discovery  of  the  present  generation  for  practical  musicians." 

— London  Musical  News 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


•JbBOSTONcBnsilaNEWYORKiJBaa! 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  24,  at  3.30 


)¥A 


Ec 


PIANIST 


VIOLINIST 


TICKETS,  $2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00,  50  cents 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  April  4,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Pianist 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  26,  1918 

A  Performance  in  its  Entirety  of 

JOHANN     SEBASTIAN     BACH'S 

THE    PASSION 
ACCORDING   TO    MATTHEW 

IN  TWO  SESSIONS 

Part  I  at  4  p.m.  Part  II  at  8  p.m. 

Between  the  two  parts  there  will  be  an  intermission  of  approximately  two  hours 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHORUS  OF  FOUR  HUNDRED 

(Trained  by  Stephen  Townsend) 

BOY  CHOIR  OF  EIGHTY 

FLORENCE  HINKLE,  Soprano 

MERLE  ALCOCK,  Contralto 

LAMBERT  MURPHY,  Tenor 

REINALD  WERRENRATH,  Bass 

HERBERT  WITHERSPOON,  Bass 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

Mail  orders  with  remittances   to  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony    Hall,   will 
receive  prompt  attention 
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THE  impending  performance  of  Bach's  "The  Passion  According 
to  Matthew"  has  brought  forth  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
edition  which  will  be  used.  In  the  original  version  Bach's 
orchestra  comprised  the  string  choir,  with  four  flutes  and  four 
oboes,  the  latter  interchangeable,  first,  with  oboi  d'amore;  second, 
with  oboi  da  caccia.  He  employed  also  the  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord for  the  basso  continuo  or  figured  bass.  For  most  of  the  arias 
and  recitatives  and  for  some  of  the  choruses,  Bach  wrote  no 
orchestral  accompaniment  unless  it  was  a  single  instrument,  obli- 
gate allowing  the  organist  or  harpsichordist  to  weave  his  own 
accompaniment  to  the  singers. 

This  basso  continuo  became  a  lost  art  long  before  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  and  Mozart  was  the  first  to  undertake  an  elaboration 
of  Bach's  orchestral  score.  In  doing  so  he  added  clarinets, 
bassoons,  trumpets,  trombones,  horns  and  tympani.  A  second  and 
more  familiar  revision  was  made  later  by  Robert  Franz,  and  it  is 
this  which  is  generally  used  at  performances  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

In  preparing  the  "Passion  Music"  for  performance  it  has  been 
Dr.  Muck's  aim  to  revert  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  in 
form  and  manner.  He  will  give  it  in  its  entirety,  for  the  excisions 
usually  made  destroy  to  a  great  degree  the  significance  of  the  work. 
He  will  give  it  in  two  sessions,  the  first  part,  which  is  essentially 
epic  in  form,  in  the  afternoon;  the  second  part,  which  is  dramatic, 
in  the  evening. 

Holding  that  it  is  an  anachronism  to  introduce  into  the  score 
an  instrument  like  the  clarinet  which  was  invented  years  after 
Bach's  death  and  holding  likewise  that  Bach  would  have  used 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  trombones  and  tympani  in  this  music 
had  he  wished  to  do  so,  Dr.  Muck  rejects  all  of  the  Franz  version 
except  certain  accompaniments  for  strings  alone.  His  orchestra 
(divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  two  choirs)  will  consist 
of  thirty-two  violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos  and  ten  basses, 
four  flutes,  four  oboes,  organ  and  piano.  It  is  greatly  to  his  regret 
that  he  is  unable  to  secure  in  this  country  the  oboi  da  caccia, 
but  for  these  he  will  substitute  the  English  horn,  which  in  the 
modern  orchestra  corresponds  to  the  obsolete  oboe  da  caccia.  He 
has  oboi  d'amore. 

Dr.  Muck  himself  has  restored  so  far  as  practical  the  original 
orchestration  of  Bach.  He  has  also  scored  for  the  Bach  orchestra 
many  of  the  arias  and  choruses  which  in  the  original  version  were 
accompanied  merely  by  a  solo  instrument  and  the  figured  bass. 
He  has  also  written  out  the  parts  for  the  organ  and  piano,  the  latter 
taking  the  place  of  the  harpsichord.  In  other  words,  the  coming 
performance  of  the  "Passion  Music"  will  approximate  the  original 
performance  in  Leipsic  as  closely  as  modern  conditions  permit. 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK    BAY 
TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 

sj  J  £!      CAMPHORATED      r%C3iV!T,IE?0    1^1? 
M      ■b       SAPONACEOUS       PtW     i     IrKltL 
Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  1 03  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.M. 
(Daily)         2  to    5  P.M. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

HoHtntt  ^gmplrottg  (DrrlpBtra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun) ,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    F.I.I  IS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 

S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 


The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
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480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

HATS!      HATS!!      HATS!!! 

Hats  to  ride  in,  to  run  in,  to  walk  in;  Hats  of  braids,  of  ribbons,  of  laces, 

Hats  to  sing  in,  to  dance  in,  to  talk  in;  Hats  to  suit  all  kinds  of  faces, 

Hats  to  sit  in,  to  stand  in,  to  call  in;  All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 

And  some  to  do  nothing  at  all  in.  Of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  velvet  and  crape. 

(Prices,  six  dollars  and  up) 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 


Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


Madame  Claire  F©rbes  DeMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio,   112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 
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PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180' 


Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

(All  grades  accepted) 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Boston 

Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers      -      -     BOSTON 
Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.    Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


ELIZABETH  SIEDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


Tenor 


Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  S 


Orchesti 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  4 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS.       MANAGER 


II  H  W  21  W 


FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone.. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Violins 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J* 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 


Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 


Violas. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner.  E. 

Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

Trombones. 
Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tympani. 
Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Percussion". 

Zahn,  F.  Gardner,  C 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Rogers^  L.J, 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  is  to  wear  the 
clothes  one  has  instead  of  buying  new  ones 
Our  processes  of  Cleansing  or  Dyeing  for  entire 
gowns  suits  or  wraps  or  for  those  to  be  made 
over  can  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money 

Fine  materials  usually  DYE,  well 
Almost  all  materials  can  be  improved  by  CLEANING 


CLEANSERS 


Americas  Greatest 

DYERS     LAUNDERERS 


1274  Massachusetts  Av 

Telephone  Cambridge  945 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE         ....      CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  Sympli©ey  Orefaesftif  a 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  4 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart Symphony,  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Minuetto:  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro. 


Chopin 


I.  Maestoso. 
II.  Larghetto. 
HI.     Allegro  vivace. 


Concerto  No.  2,  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  21 


Wallace     .         .         .         "Villon,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6,  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
ALICE  ALLEN 

ERNST  SCHMIDT,  Conductor' 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (K.  543). 

Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea"; 
there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor 
are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with  the  exception  of  the 
clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German 
dances. 

•  Why  is  this?  .  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  He  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge:  the  letter  with  Puchberg's 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunster"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years.  It  is  stated  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
This  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme  was 
made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him.  Among  them  were  two  symphonies 
in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily  lead  us  to 
believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a  rehearsal  for 
this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony  at  a  very  fast 


pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He 
stopped  the  players,  began  again  at  the  same  speed,  stamped  the  time 
so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed, 
and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The 
musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on 
other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on 
my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were  well  along  in 
years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond  endurance  if  I 
had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite 
they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra, 
and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment 
to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and 
so  do  I."  This  concert,  by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of 
those  who  were  present  had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was 
generous  in  such  matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg.       • 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  symphony  in  E-flat  induced  A.  Apel  to  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  music  into  poetry  that  should  express  the  character  of  each  move- 
ment. It  excited  the  fantastical  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  to  an  extraordinary 
rhapsody:  "Love  and  melancholy  are  breathed  forth  in  purest  spirit 
tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpressible  longing  toward  the 
forms  which  beckon  us  to  join  them  in  their  flight  through  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere.  The  night  blots  out  the  last  purple  rays  of  day, 
and  we  extend  our  arms  to  the  beings  who  summon  us  as  they  move  with 
the  spheres  in  the  eternal  circles  of  the  solemn  dance."  So  exclaimed 
Johannes  Kreisler  in  the  "  Phantasiestiicke  in  Callots  Manier." 

The  symphony  is  .scored  for  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings.  The  autograph  score 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 

The  Minuetto  appears  in  the  ballet  music  introduced  in  performances 
of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  at  Paris. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  opens  with  harmonies  for  full  orches- 
tra. The  movement  grows  sombre,  as  'cellos  and  double  basses  repeat 
a  rhythm  on  an  organ-point  beneath  sustained  chords  (wind  instru- 
ments and  drums)  against  scale  passages  for  violins  and  arpeggios  for 
flute.  The  brass  and  the  drums  sound  a  note  of  preparation;  the 
basses  are  in  upheaval,  and  there  is  a  softer  phrase  for  violins  and 


wood- wind.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro,  E-flat  major, 
3-4,  begins  at  once  with  the  first  theme,  a  graceful,  simple  melody,  sung 
by  the  first  violins.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  basses,  and  there  is 
a  counter-figure  for  the  violins.  The  first  subsidiary  theme  enters  forte 
in  the  full  orchestra.  Another  subsidiary  is  developed.  There  is  a 
transition  to  B-flat  major.  There  is  a  dainty  figure  for  violins  answered 
by  a  call  from  wood-wind  instruments.  The  real  second  theme  is  a  mel- 
ody in  thirds.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  on  the  dominant, 
and  is  at  once  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  short  and  is  practically 
a  free  interlude.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  second  theme  and  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic.  There 
is  no  coda. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  A-flat  major,  2-4.  The  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  repeated.  Figures  from  this  theme 
are  treated  contrapuntally,  after  which  the  theme  is  again  repeated. 
This  second  section  is  marked  with  the  double  dotted  bar,  to  be  re- 
peated. The  second  theme,  F  minor,  is  of  a  graver  character,  and  it 
is  briefly  developed.  There  is  working  out  with  the  aid  of  figures 
from  the  first  theme.  There  is  a  conclusion  theme  (wood-wind)  in 
the  tonic.  This  theme,  is  developed,  and  leads  to  the  re-entrance  of 
the  first  theme.  The  second  part  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  first, 
but  there  is  richer  instrumentation,  more  varied  modulation,  and  there 
are  new  counter-figures.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Minuetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  is  known  to  household  pianists 
through  the  arrangement  of  it  by  Jules  Schulhoff .  The  form  is  regu- 
lar.    The  Trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  Finale,  Allegro,  E-flat  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  several  themes. 
The  working-out  is  elaborate. 


Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  21 Frederic  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  February  22,  18.10;  *  died  at  Paris, 

October  17,  1849.) 

The  Concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  before  the  Concerto'  in  E 
minor,  Op.  11,  but  the  latter  was  published  in  September,  1833,  and 
the  former  was  not  published  until  April,  1836. 

The  first  mention  of  this  concerto  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Chopin, 
October  3,  1829,  to  Titus  Woyciechowski :  "Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
thinking  of  Miss  Blahetka,  of  whom  I  have  written  to  you;  I  have — 
perhaps  to  my  misfortune — already  found  my  ideal,  which  I  worship 
faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not 
yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night.  Whilst 
my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed  the  adagio  f  of  my  concerto." 
Chopin  was  then  at  Warsaw.  This  ideal  was  Constantia  Gladkowska. 
Born  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia,  she  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 

*This  is  the  date  given  by  Riemann's  Musik-Lexikon  (1909),  and  the  one  observed  for  the  recent  cen- 
tenary in  Poland.  Niecks,  Huneker,  and  Grove's  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition)  prefer  March  1,  1809.  Elie 
Poieree  in  his  excellent  biography  of  Chopin  (Paris,  s.  d.,  Henri  Laurens'  Series  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres") 
gives  February  22,  18 10. 

f'The  slow  movements  of  Chopin's  concertos  are  marked  Larghetto.  The  composer  uses  here  the  word 
Adagio  generically, — i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  slow  movement  generally." — Niecks. 


servatory.  Chopin  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  Henriette  Sontag 
heard  her  sing  in  1830,  and  said  that  her  voice  was  beautiful,  but  already 
somewhat  worn,  and  she  must  change  her  method  of  singing  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  lose  her  voice  within  two  years;  but  Chopin  worshipped 
Constantia  as  a  singer  as  well  as  woman.  His  sweetheart  made  her 
debut  at  Warsaw  as  Agnese  in  Paer's  opera  in  1830.  We  learn  from 
Chopin's  letters  that  she  looked  better  on  the  stage  than  in  the  parlor, 
that  she  was  an  admirable  tragic  play-actress,  that  she  managed  her 
voice  excellently  up  to  the  high  F  and  G,  observed  wonderfully  the 
nuances.  "No  singer  can  easily  be  compared  to  Miss  Gladkowska, 
especially  as  regards  pure  intonation  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling." 
In  this  same  year  he  was  sorely  tormented  by  his  passion,  and  some  of 
his  letters  were  steeped  in  gloom.  At  the  concert  October  11,  1830, 
she  "wore  a  white  dress  and  roses  in  her  hair,  and  was  charmingly 
beautiful.  .  .  .  She  never  sang  so  well  as  on  that  evening,  except  the  aria 
in  'Agnese.'  You  know  'O!  quante  lagrime  per  te  versai.'  The  'tutto 
detesto'  down  to  the  lower  B  came  out  so  magnificently  that  Zielinski 
declared  this  B  alone  was  worth  a  thousand  ducats."  In  1831  he  dined 
eagerly  with  Mrs.  Beyer  in  Vienna  because  her  name  was  Constantia: 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  when  even  one  of  her  pocket  handkerchiefs  or 
napkins  marked  'Constantia'  comes  into  my  hands."  In  a  letter  he 
says  of  the  young  woman  at  Warsaw:  "If  W.  loves  you  as  heartily  as 
I  love  you,  then  would  Con —  No,  I  cannot  complete  the  name,  my 
hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could  tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think 
that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  The  next  year  he  was  still  in  love, 
although  he  let  his  whiskers  grow  only  on  the  right  side.  "  On  the  left 
side  they  are  not  needed  at  all,  for  one  sits  always  with  the  right  side 
turned  to  the  public."  Constantia  married  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  mer- 
chant of  Warsaw,  in  1832.  Count  Wodzinski  tells  another  story, — ■ 
that  she  married  a  country  gentleman  and  afterwards  became  blind. 
In  1836  Chopin  asked  Maria  Wodzinska  to  marry  him.  She  refused 
him,  and  said  that  she  could  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents.  Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1836-37  Chopin  met  George 
Sand. 

Chopin  wrote,  October  20,  1829:  "Eisner  has  praised  the  Adagio  of 
the  concerto.  He  says  there  is  something  new  in  it.  As  for  the  Rondo, 
I  do  not  yet  wish  to  hear  a  judgment,  for  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it 
myself."     This  Finale  was  not  completed  until  November  14. 


"Villon,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6,  for  Orchestra. 

William  Wallace 

(Born  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  on  July  3,  i860;  still  living.) 

Villon"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  by  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  10,  1909.  The  composer  conducted. 
The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  19 10.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor, 
April  20,  1912. 

"Villon,"  published  in  19 10,  is, scored  for  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 


clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  tenor  trombones, 
bass  trombone,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  tamtam, 
tambour  de  Provence,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  this  symphonic  poem  was  first  played  that  the 
composer  had  attempted  to  reflect  some  of  the  moods  which  are  met 
with  in  Villon's  poems. 

"Villon"  begins  Allegro  con  anima,  tempo  rubato,  3-4  (9-8),  with  a 
section  that  has  this  motto:  "Ung  pouvre  petit  escollier,  Qui  fut 
nomine"  Francoys  Villon."  These  lines  are  from  clxv.  of  "Le  Grand 
Testament"  written  by  Villon  in  1461,  and  are  in  the  inscription  he 
wished  scribbled  on  his  tomb: — 

Cy  gist  et  dort  en  ce  sollier, 
Qu 'Amour  occist  de  son  raillon, 
Ung  pouvre  petit  escollier, 
Qui  fut  nomme  Francois  Villon. 
Oncques  de  terre  n'eut  sillon. 
II  donna  tout,  chascun  le  scet : 
Table,  tretteaulx,  pain,  corbillon. 
Pour  Dieu,  dictes-en  ce  verset. 

A  Rondeau  follows.     This  section  is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the 
first  tricksy  section  of  Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  in  thematic  ma- 
terial and  instrumentation. 
Con  brio,  6-8. 

Au  moins  sera  de  nioy  memoire 
Telle  qu'il  est  d'ung  bon  folastre. 

These  lines  are  from  clxiv.  of  the  same  last  will  and  testament. 

This  section  suggestive  of  the  wantonness  of  the  poet  which  would  be 
remembered  is  followed  by  one  with  the  motto : — 

Ou  en  va  l'acquest,  que  cuydez? 
Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux  filles. 

The  last  line  is  the  refrain  of  the  "Ballade  de  bonne  Doctrine,  a  ceux 
de  mauvaise  vie."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  translated  it  "  'Tis  all  to  taverns 
and  to  lasses."  *  W.  E.  Henley  in  1887  translated  Villon's  slang  into 
English  slang,  "Villon's  Straight  Tip  to  all  Cross-coves  " : — 

Suppose  you  screeve?  or  go  cheap-jack? 

Or  fake  the  broads?  or  fig  a  nag? 
Or  thimble  rig?  or  knap  a  yack? 

Or  pitch  a  snide?  or  smash  a  rag? 

Suppose  you  duff?  or  nose  and  lag? 
Or  get  the  straight,  and  land  your  pot? 

How  do  you  melt  the  multy  swag? 
Booze  and  the  bio  wens  cop  the  lot. 

Fiddle,  or  fence,  or  mace,  or  mack; 

Or  moskeneer,  or  flash  the  drag; 
Dead-lurk  a  crib,  or  do  a  crack; 

Pad  with  a  slang,  or  chuck  a  fag; 

*  Henley  said  in  "A  Note  on  Slang,"  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  of  January,  1903:  "Villon 
wrote  in  plain  French;  and  if  I  ' transmogrified '  him  as  I  did,  it  was  that  I  was  tired — so  dreadfully  tired! 
of  the  Wardour  Street  English  in  which  his  fervents  insisted  on  presenting  him  to  an  alien  and  unsympa- 
thetic public.  The  man  was  a  ruffian,  a  kind  of  lettered  hooligan,  and  should  he  come  to  life  again,  and  dine 
out,'  as  of  course  he  would,  like  the  Boer  generals,  the  best  pleased  of  his  hosts  would  be  that  one  who  best 
looked  after  his  spoons.  But,  thief  or  not,  the  man  was  an  artist;  and  I  believe  that  my  'Booze  and  the 
blowens  cop  the  lot,'  as  a  sportsmanlike  equivalent  to  'Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux  filles,'  would  please  him 
vastly  better  than  the  "Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses' — (why  does  one  feel  all  Roed'ean  and  all  Girton  in  the 
line?) — of  another  admirer,  indeed,  than  most  of  the  Postlethwayte-with-a-jemmy  men,  who  tried,  in  a  burst 
of  Wardour  Street  sentiment,  to  show  the  wretch  to  English  readers  exactly  as  he  was  not." 
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Bonnet,  or  tout,  or  mump  and  gag; 
Rattle  the  tats,  or  mark  the  spot; 

You  can  not  bank  a  single  stag; 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

Suppose  you  try  a  different  tack, 

And  on  the  square  you  flash  your  flag? 
At  penny-a-lining  make  your  whack, 

Or  with  the  mummers  mug  and  gag? 

For  nix,  for  nix  the  dibbs  you  bag ! 
At  any  graft,  no  matter  what, 

Your  merry  goblins  soon  stravag ; 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

Tan  Moral. 
It's  up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not. 
Until  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag, 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

Verse  I.  Cross-coves  =  thieves.  Scree ve  =  provide  or  work  with 
begging  letters.  Fake  the  broads  =  stack  the  cards.  Fig  a  nag  = 
play  the  coper  with  an  old  horse  and  a  fig  of  ginger.  Knap  a  yack  = 
steal  a  watch.  Pitch  a  snide  =  pass  a  false  coin.  Smash  a  rag  = 
change  a  false  note.  Duff  =  sell  sham  smugglings.  Nose  and  lag  = 
collect  evidence  for  the  police.  Get  the  straight  =  get  the  office,  and 
back  a  winner.  Multy  (expletive)  =  "bloody."  The  blowens  = 
women.  > 

Verse  II.  Fiddle  =  swindle.  Fence  =  deal  in  stolen  goods.  Mace 
=  welsh.  Mack  =  pimp.  Moskeneer  =  to  pawn  for  more  than  the 
pledge  is  worth.  "Flash  the  drag  =  wear  women's  clothes.  Dead- 
lurk  a  crib  =  house-break  in  church  time.  Do  a  crack  =  commit 
burglary  with  violence.  Pad  with  a  slang  ==  tramp  with  a  show. 
Mump  and  gag  =  beg  and  talk.  Tats  =  dice.  Spot  (at  billiards) . 
Stag  =  shilling. 

Verse  III.  Flash  your  flag  =  sport  your  apron.  Mug  =  make 
faces.     Graft  =  trade.      Goblins  =  sovereigns.      Stravag  =  go  astray. 

The  Moral.  Up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag  =  expressions  of  dis- 
persal; Charley  Wag  means  first  of  all  to  play  truant.  Wipes  = 
handkerchiefs.  Tickers  =  watches.  Squeezer  =  halter.  Scrag  = 
neck. 

A  short  bassoon  solo  is  followed  by  figure  for  muted  violins  and 
violas  with  calls  for  flute  and  oboe.  There  is  joyous  music  that  swells  to 
a  great  climax.  The  bassoon  solo  again  appears.  There  is  a  modula- 
tory section  piu  tranquillo,  beginning  with  oboe  solo  and  leading  into  the 
section  Andante,  3-4,  G  major,  descriptive  of  Villon's  famous  "Ballade 
des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis."  The  ballad -as  translated  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  is  known  to  all.     We  give  the  first  verse: — 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman?    ' 

Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?* 

A  gentle  cantilena  for* violins  and  English  horn  swells  to  a  climax. 

*Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  says  in  his  "Avril"  (essays  on  the  poetry  of  the  French  Renaissance):  "D'Antan is 
not  'Yester-year.'  It  is  'Ante  annum,'  all  time  past  before  this  year.  Rossetti's  'Yester-year,'  moreover  is 
an  absurd  and  affected  neologism;  'Antaa'  is  an  excellent  and  living  French  word." 


The  next  section  is  descriptive  of  the  "  Ballade  que  Villon  feit  a  la 
requeste  de  sa  mere,  pour  prier  Nostre-Dame."  D.  G.  Rossetti  trans- 
lated the  four  verses.     The  first  and  third  are  as  follows : — 

Lady  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  therewithal 
Crowned  Empress  of  the  nether  clefts  of  Hell, — 
I,  thy  poor  Christian,  on  thy  name  do  call, 
Commending  me  to  thee,  with  thee  to  dwell. 
Albeit  in  nought  I  be  commendable; 
But  all  mine  undeserving  may  not  mar 
Such  mercies  as  thy  sovereign  mercies  are; 
Without  the  which  (as  true  words  testify) 
No  soul  can  reach  thy  Heaven  so  fair  and  far. 
Even  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 

A  pitiful  poor  woman,  shrunk  and  old, 

I  am,  and  nothing  learn'd  in  letter-lore. 

Within  my  parish  cloister  I  behold 

A  painted  Heaven  where  harps  and  lutes  adore, 

And  eke  an  Hell,  whose  damned  folk  see  the  full  sore: 

One  bringeth  fear,  the  other  joy  to  me. 

That  joy,  great  Goddess,  make  thou  mine  to  be, — 

Thou  of  whom  all  must  ask  it  even  as  I; 

And  that  which  faith  desires,  that  let  it  see. 

For  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 

Largo,  5-4.  Harp  with  oboe,  then  flute  in  unison,  has  a  plaintive 
melody  with  modal  harmonies.  This  is  carried  on  by  strings  in  alterna- 
tion. Allegro,  2-4  (6-8).  A  return  to  the  Villon,  "folastre"  mood,  until 
the  section  Allegretto,  2-4,  "II  n'est  bon  bee  que  de  Paris,"  the  refrain 
of  the  "Ballade  des  Femmes  de  Paris."  We  give  the  first  verse  of 
Swinburne's  version : — 

Albeit  the  Venice  girls  get  praise 

For  their  sweet  speech  and  tender  air, 

And  tho'  the  old  women  have  wise  ways 

Of  chafferings  for  amorous  ware, 

Yet  at  my  peril  dare  I  swear, 

Search  Rome,  where  God's  grace  mainly  tarries, 

Florence  and  Savoy,  everywhere, 

There's  no  good  girl's  lip  out  of  Paris. 

Debussy  set  music  for  voice  and  pianoforte  to  this  ballad,  to  the  "Bal- 
lade de  Villon  a  s'amye,"  and  to  the  "Ballade  que  Villon  feit  a  la 
requeste  de  sa  mere,  pour  prier  Nostre-Dame  "  (19 10). 

But  the  riotous  mood  ends  in  a  lament,  Largo  molto,  4-4.  There  are 
these  lines  from  "Le  Grand  Testament"  xxii. : — 

Je  plaings  le  temps  de  ma  jeunesse, 
Ouquel  j'ay  plus  qu'autre  galle, 

II  ne  s'en  est  a  pied  alle, 

N'a  cheval;  las!  et  comment  done? 

Soudainement  s'en  est  voile, 

Et  ne  m'a  laisse  quelque  don. 

(I  mourn  the  time  of  my  youth  when  no  one  played  better  than  I  the  merry 
fellow:  it  went  neither  on  foot  nor  a- horse;  alas,  how  then?  It  has  flown  suddenly 
and  left  me  no  reward.) 

* 

Flute  and  violins.  And  then  again  a  change  of  mood,  Allegretto,  2-4. 
The  tambour  de  Provence  beats  in  marked  rhythm,  while  the  bassoon 
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has  a  quaint  theme  against  which  are  piccolo,  flute,  and  bass  clarinet. 
Then  comes  the  ending: — 

Je  ouyz  la  cloche  de  Sorbonne, 
Qui  tousjours  a  neuf  heures  sonne 
Le  Salut  que  l'Ange  predit. 

(I  hear  the  Sorbonne's  bell  which  always  at  nine  sounds  the  Angelic  Salutation.) 

Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  in  his  "Orchestration"*  calls  attention  to  the 
instrumentation  of  this  ending:  "Wallace's  little  cracked  bells  in 
'Villon'  depend  for  their  success  chiefly  on  their  direct  sound-imitation. 
The  Triangle,  Cymbal  and  Harp  give  the  'ictus.'  While  the  false  re- 
lation between  the  Oboe  and  the  unison  of  Flute  and  Horn  reproduces 
the  confused  upper  partials.  The  held  three-octave  C  in  the  Strings 
supplies  exactly  the  right  orchestral  background.  This  clever  piece  of 
scoring  deserves  detailed  examination,  the  more  so  because  it  relies  for 
its  vivid  effect  on  a  sort  of  mental  jugglery.  There  are  the  two  sets 
of  notes,  the  eight  at  the  top  of  the  score  and  the  four  in  the  middle. 
The  mind,  accepting  them  both  as  sound  imitations,  is  forced  to  hover 

between  the  two." 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  Forsyth  describes  (pp.  31-32)  the  tambourin  de  Provence 
owned  by  Wallace,  who  uses  the  instrument  in  "Villon,"  as  having  a 
hempen  snare  and  the  hook  for  its  attachment.  Forsyth's  description 
of  the  instrument  as  generally  known  is  as  follows:  "The  shell  of  this 
drum  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter.  It  is  usually  made  of 
walnut  wood  carved  and  ornamented  with  a  conventional  pattern.  At 
each  end  of  the  shell  is  a  '  head '  made  from  the  softest  calfskin  obtain- 
able. A  single  snare  of  catgut,  silk,  or  more  correctly,  rough  hemp,  is 
passed  across  the  parchment,  with  which  it  is  kept  in  close  contact  by 
means  of  a  hook.  Apparently  the  snare  is  not  passed  across  under  the 
snare-head,  but  above  the  batter-head.  The  drummer  plays  directly 
onto  the  parchment  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  snare.  Some  doubt 
exists  on  this  point.  Widor  says  categorically  that  it  is  a  '  very  long 
drum,  without  timbre,'  i.e.  snare,  'used  in  Provence.'  The  best  authori- 
ties seem  to  favor  the  other  view."  Mr.  Forsyth  then  speaks  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  drum  as  already  quoted.  "A  single  Drum-stick  is  used  with  a 
top-heavy  knob  of  bone  or  ivory.  In  Provence  the  player  generally 
beats  strokes  of  one  time-value  with  his  left  hand  while  with  his  right  he 
performs  on  a  sort  of  primitive  Flageolet  called  Galoubet  or  Chirula.f 
The  French  always  speak  of  the  Tabor  as  having  its  origin  in  Provence. 
It  is  however  more  probable  that  the  universal  '  pipe  and  tabor '  of  the 
middle-ages  had  merely  found  a  last  refuge  there  when  it  was  resusci- 
tated and  put  on  the  stage  by  the  French  composer  Berton,  in  his  opera 
'Aline'  (1803).  However,  the  instrument  is  now  acknowledged  as 
characteristic  of  Provence,  J  and  at  Aubagne  (Marseilles)  there  exists 
a  Society  or  Guild  of  Taborers  who  not  only  tap  unostentatious  rhythms 

*  Pp.  50-60.    Example  20. 
#  t  In  B6am  the  Galoubet  is  accompanied  by  the  Tambourin  du  Beam. — C.  F.    This  is  a  sort  of  Dulcimer, 
having  seven  strings,  all  tuned  to  C  or  G. — P.  H. 

%  See  the  delightful  account  of  the  drummer  Buisson  whom  Mistral  sent  up  to  Paris  from  Provence  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  Theophile  Gautier,  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Felicien  David,  in  Daudet's  "Trente  Ans 
de  Paris."— C.  F. 
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with  their  left  hands  but  also  prescribe  the  '  ton  de  Si  bemol '  as  the  only- 
legitimate  key  in  which  to  play  with  their  right.  Bizet  has  introduced 
the  Tabor  into  his  second  Suite  'I/Arl£sienne.'  "  (This  suite  was 
arranged  by  Guiraud,  not  by  Bizet. — P.  H.)  "In  the  'Pastoral' 
(Andantino)  of  that  work  it  plays  the  simple  rhythm  (example  in 
notation)  for  62  bars  on  end,  while  in  the  Farandole  it  repeats  the 
rhythm  (example  in  notation)  for  83  bars  with  a  crescendo  from  pppp  to 
fff — a  common  French  trick.  The  typical  English  Tabor  was  a  shallow 
drum  with  a  single  snare-head.  In  the  fourteenth  century  when  the 
corps  of  Swiss  *  Drums  and  Fifes  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe  the 
instrument  was  reintroduced  to  England  in  an  improved  and  enlarged 
form.  It  was  no  longer  held  in  the  left  hand  and  beaten  with  the  right, 
but  '  slung '  in  the  modern  fashion.  At  the  same  time  the  players  were 
organized  into  the  regular  corps  of  Drums  and  Fifes  which  still  exist." 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  story.  This  tambourin  of 
Provence  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  familiar  tambourine.  The 
former  is  a  long  drum  of  small  diameter,  beaten  with  a  stick  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  plays  the  galoubet,  a  pipe  with  three  holes,  which 
are  covered  by  the  thumb,  index  finger,  and  the  middles  one.  Praetorius 
attributes  an  English  origin  to  the  galoubet.  The  music  for  this  in- 
strument is  written  two  octaves  lower  than  the  real  sound,  and  the  in- 
strument has  a  chromatic  scale  of  at  least  an  octave  and  four  notes. 
The  tambourin,  as  a  rule,  has  no  snare.  When  there  is  one,  it  is  a  single 
cord  stretched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  drum:  The  player  (le  tam- 
bourinaire)  bears  the  drum  suspended  from  his  left  forearm;  he  beats 
with  his  right,  and  holds  the  galoubet  in  his  left.  If  he  plays  the  galou- 
bet, he  is  called  an  "Escoular."  To  play  the  two  instruments  together 
is  called  "tutupomponeyer."  Daudet  in  "Port  Tarascon"  gives  the 
transport  ship  the  name  "Tutupanpan,"  a  name  expressive  of  the  sound 
of  the  two  instruments.  Bizet  in  "  1/ Arlesienne "  gives  an  imitation  of 
galoubet  and  tambourin,  substituting  the  piccolo  in  the  place  of  the 
former.  For  a  further  description  of  the  instruments,  their  history, 
literature,  and  the  manner  of  playing  them,  see  "Lou  Tambourin,"  by 
F.  Vidal  (Avignon,  s.  d.),  "Notice  sur  le  Tambourin,"  by  "Un  Tam- 
bourinaire," — de  Lombardon-Montezan  (Marseilles,  1883),  and  Al- 
phonse  Daudet's  romance  "Numa  Roumestan." 

*  Hence  the  old  Scottish  name  for  the  instrument,  Swasche,  Swesche,  or  Swische.  "Item  the  tent  October, 
1376  gevin  for  a  swasche  .  .  .  iiij  li"  from  the  "Register  of  the  Cannongate."  The  Scots  for  Drummer  was 
Swescher  or  Sweschman. — C.  F. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  April  25,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


B( 


SOLOIST 


Violinist 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  14,  1918,  AT  3.30 


CONCERT  in  aid 

OF  THE 


r 


OF  THE 


PROGRAMME  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


TICKETS,  $2,  $1.50,  $1 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
FRIDAY   EVENING,   APRIL   5,   at  8.15 


WELCOME  HOME  TO 


The  Harvard  "Man  Who  Dragged  the  Truth  Out  of 
Germany,"  in  a  Lecture  on 


Just  Returned  from  Four  Years   in   the  War,  in  which  he  made 
six  trips   into   Germany;  was  on   Both  Sides  and  Fifteen  Fronts 

Conditions  as  they  are  in  Europe  to-day  revealed  by  the 
greatest  news  gatherer  of  the  war 


Author  of  "The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow'" 
Tickets,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c,  50c.  Sale  Wednesday 


The  net  proceeds  of  this  concert  in  aid 

AMERICAN  FUND  FOR  FRENCH  WOUNDED 

SYMPHONY    HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  April  7,  1918,  at  3.30 


RECITAL  by 


(Prima  Donna  Contralto,  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 

ASSISTED  BY 

FRANK  LA  FORGE,  Composer-Pianist 

Steinway  Piano  Used 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50  cents,  at  Symphony  Hall 

Direction,  Haensel  &  Jones  Local  Management,  L.  H.  Mudgett 

Mme.  MATZENAUER  and  Mr,  LA  FORGE 
give  their  services 
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Baritone  in  C  and  Baritone  or  Bass  in  B-flat 
<By  JOHN  H.  DEN  SMOKE 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  (Usual  Sheet  Music  Discount) 

Pronounced  by  keen  critics  one  of  the  best  songs  for  men  singers  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time 

The  text  is  full  of  the  spirit  which  appeals  to  red-blooded  men 
— the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  readiness  to  "try"  the  future,  which 
is  strikingly  American.  And  the  music  backs  up  the  words  with 
the  swing  and  vigor  (in  common  parlance  "pep"  and  "punch") 
which  enables  the  artist  to  "get  it  over."  We  want  you  to 
know  this  song  because  we  believe  that  you  will  find  it  a  winner 
and  also  available  for  men  pupils. 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


VIOLIN  RECITAL  BY 


AND 

WANDA  BOGUTZKA-STEIN 

AT  THE  PIANO 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
TUESDAY   EVENING,    APRIL  9,    1918,   AT   8.15   O'CLOCK 

PROGRAMME 

1.     Sonate  for  Violin— A  major  -  -  -    ■       -  -  Handel  (1685-1759) 

2'     b.GavottlE  major  [violin Solo  ....    I.  S.  Bach  (1680-1759) 

3.  Concerto         -  Nardini  (1722-1793) 

a.  Allegro    b.  Andante     c.  Allegro  con  spirito 

4.  Sonate  for  Violin— G  major  -  -  -  -       Locatelli  (1693-1764) 

5.  a.    Serenade    ...--.-  Haydn-Auer  (1732-1809) 
b.  Vivace 

6.  Chaconne Vitali  (1650) 

Tickets,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
Plus  1 0  per  cent,  war  tax  on  face  value  of  each  ticket       On  sale  at  Symphony  Hall 

Management:  WOLFSOHN  MUSICAL  BUREAU 
Local  Direction:  L.  H.   MUDGETT 
STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 
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TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK   BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c,  25c,  50c.,  and  $1.00 

ITS  tSSSSSS  DENTIF 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ICE 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 


Office  Hours: 
(Daily) 


9  to  12  A.M. 
2  to  5  P.M. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

lBnaton  ^jjmpltmtij  (Prrlj* atra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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IRMA 


SEYDLL 


VIOLINI5T 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  advanced  pupils 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months 

Address,  1234  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Phone,  Brookline  4352-W 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MISS 


£\lb&  ' 


Teacher  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone,  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


Madam®  Clair©  Forfbes  D©  Mallly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio,   112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 


Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 

(All  grades  accepted) 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Boston 

Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers  '  -      -     BOSTON 
Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


Mass  MIIWliL  JHAYDE.JN 
VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND   REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  Tel.,  B.B.  3180 


Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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Violins 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
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Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Sulzen,  H. 


Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F.. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Organ. 
Marshall,J.  P. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho 
Sveta"),  Op.  95 Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 
died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
I5»  I%93-  Anton  Seidl  conducted.  Dvorak  was  present.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Dvorak  made  many  sketches  for  the  symphony.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  books  he  noted  "Morning,  December  19,  1892."  Fuller  sketches 
began  January  10,  1893.  The  slow  movement  was  then  entitled 
"Legenda."  The  Scherzo  was  completed  January  31;  the  Finale, 
May  25,  1893.  A  large  part  of  the  instrumentation  was  done  at 
Spillville,  la.,  where  many  Bohemians  dwelt. 

When  this  symphony  was  played  at  Berlin  in  1900  Dvorak  wrote  to 
Oskar  Nedbal,  who  conducted  it:  "I  send  you  Kretzschmar's analysis  of 
the  symphony,  but  omit  that  nonsense  about  my  having  made  use  of 
'  Indian'  and  '  American '  themes — that  is  a  lie.  I  tried  to  write  only  in 
the  spirit  of  those  national  American  melodies.  Take  the  introduction 
to  the  symphony  as  slowly  as  possible." 

The  symphony  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of 
much  ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  for- 
gotten even  by  those -who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and 
expressed  their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  with- 
out associations  that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated, 
or  possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  -  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  .might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.     Such  a  blunder/pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,  "Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  96"  (New  York,  1894). 


mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly 
because  those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they 
lived  a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a 
race  the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a 
life  that  had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering, 
they  gave  expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their 
original  nature  as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr. 
Dvorak,  to  whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and 
value.  He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is 
entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  success- 
ful appeal  were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large 'Bohemian  population." 

It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical; 
that  this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in 
Africa,  from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F\  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter 
"Of  the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented 
an  alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge. 
Music  and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that 
the  American  negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on 
sentimental  ballads  sung  by  the  white  women  of  the  plantation  or  on 
camp-meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him 
from  Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  mis- 
understanding or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome." 


negro  brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long 
usage,  be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the 
aboriginal  Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American 
folk-songs";  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music 
based  on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that 
music  is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  discussion  was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without 
fierce  discussion  art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "Indian"  suite  was 
sketched  before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  contro- 
versy led  to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character 
of  the  North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  care- 
fully this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
this  branch  of  musical  inquiry. 

William  Ritter,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Smetana  (Paris,  1898),  con- 
tributed letters  from  Prague  to  the  Mercure  Musical,  Paris.  In  the 
number  for  May  15,  1907,  he  discussed  this  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  the  sons  of  Dvorak,  to  Antonin  and  Otaker,  and  asked 
them  eleven  questions,  with  this  preface:  "I  ask  you  to  reply  as  soOn 
as  possible  to  the  following  questions,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if 
not  categorically  by  'yes'  or  'no.'  "  The  first  four  questions  were 
concerning  the  use  of  negro  tunes  in  the  symphony  "From  the  New 
World,"  whether  Dvorak  had  used  them  at  all,  or,  if  he  had,  whether 
he  had  modified  them.  The  other  questions  were  concerning  Dvorak's 
use  of  chorals  of  Brittany  or  Russian  folk-songs  in  the  symphony, 
whether  he  had  known  and  consulted  collections  of  folk-song  by  Bala- 
kireff,  Rimsky-Korsakbff,  Moussorgsky,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  and 
whether  he  had  read  Villemarqu£'s  work  on  songs  of  Brittany. 

Fortunately  for  the  sons,  this  letter  was  written  in  February,  when 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  nights  were  long. 

The  sons  answered  in  effect  as  follows :  Dvorak  knew  nothing  about 
the  folk-songs  and  chorals  of  Brittany.  He  knew  the  Russian  composers 
by  name,  but  he  had  never  studied  thoughtfully  their  compositions. 
"Any  one  who  knows  his  [Dvorak's]  own  works  will  surely  smile  at 
the  mere  suggestion  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
any  one  of  these  masters."  Nor  did  Dvorak  know  anything  about  the 
researches  of  the  two  Frenchmen. 

Now,  as  regards  the  negro  question.  "In  America  negro  airs,  which 
abound  in  melodic  particularities,  interested  our  father.  He  studied 
them  and  arranged  the  scale  according  to  which  they  are  formed.     But 


the  passages  of  the  symphony  and  of  Other  works  of  this  American 
period  which,  as  some  pretend,  have  been  taken  from  negro  airs,  are 
absolutely  our  father's  own  mental  property;  they  were  only  influenced 
by  negro  melodies.  As  in. his  Slav  pieces,  he  never  used  Slav  songs, 
but,  being  a  Slav,  created  what  his  heart  dictated,  all  the  works  of 
this  American  period — the  symphony  included — respond  to  Slav  origin, 
and  any  one  who  has  the  least  feeling  will  proclaim  this  fact.  Who 
will  not  recognize  the  homesickness  in  the  Largo  of  this  symphony? 
The  secondary  phrase  of  the  first  movement,  the  first  theme  of  the 
scherzo,  the  beginning  of  the  finale  and  perhaps  also,  the  melody  of  the 
Largo  which  give  a  certain  impression  of  the  groaning  negro  song,  are 
only  influenced  by  this  song  and  determined  by  change  of  land  and  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  climate." 

Mr.  Ritter  was  not  satisfied  with  these  answers  to  his  questions.  He 
wrote  letters  to  other  Bohemians,  who  knew  Dvorak. 

Miloslav  Rybak  told  him  that  Dvorak  would  have  been  much 
surprised,  had  he  been  charged  with  reading  French  authors.  "All 
he  cared  for  was  to  compose,  to  lead  a  country  life,  and  above  all  to 
take  care  of  his  pigeons.  Among  the  letters  known  to  have  been  written 
by  him  is  one  from  America  to  a  priest,  who  had  invited  him  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  country.  This  priest  put  at  his  disposal  a  donkey, 
and  this  was  the  decisive  argument:  'What  a  pleasure  this  will  be  for 
my  children  and  myself!'  " 

Dvorak  had  no  education  other  than  that  at  the  elementary  country 
school.  Mr.  Schwerik,  a  music  critic,  once  met  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "I  am  improving  my  mind!"  answered  Dvorak, 
who  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  pamphlet,  poorly  printed,  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  persons,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and 
others,  for  boys  of  fifteen  years. 

"He  was  not  sufficiently  educated,"  says  Mr.  Rybak,  "to  know  the 
books  mentioned.  Any  element  that  was  not  Czech — I  do  not  say  even 
Slav— was  repugnant  to  his  musical  individuality.  He  produced  so 
quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hunt  for  melodies  in  books, 
and  there  was,  certainly,  no  need  of  his  searching.  He  heard  all  the 
orchestration  when  he  made  his  first  sketches.  I  have  seen  the  sketch 
of  the  'New  World'  Symphony.  The  symphony  is  all  there,  written 
with  one  outburst  on  two  pages  of  paper  and  sketched  on  two  staves. 
The  orchestration  is  so  well  indicated  under  the  chords,  that,  even  if 
the  symphony  had  not  been  written  out,  it  would  almost  be  possible 
to  complete  it  from  the  sketch." 

All  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Ritter  insist  on  the  inherently  Czech 
nature  of  this  "American"  symphony.  "Never  has  Dvorak  shown 
himself  a  more  genuine  Czech."  One  correspondent  writes  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  folk-songs  of  diverse  Slav 


nations, — Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Czech,  Montenegrin,  Pole,  Russian, 
Servian,  Wend.  Show  a  Russian  the  chorus  "Gospodine  pomiluj  ny" 
in  the  last  act  of  "Saint  Ludmila,"  and  he  would  swear  the  chorus  is 
Russian,  yet  nothing  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  choruses  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  known  to  every  one  in  Bohemia. 

"  In  the  '  New  World '  symphony  you  see  the  Czech  peasant  confronted 
with  the  rush  and  din  of  the  feverish  life  in  a  great  city.  To  under- 
stand the  psychological  foundation  of  this  symphony  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  Czech  people.  Here  is  an  analogous 
fact.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dvorak's 'Requiem';  the  text  is  surely 
the  most  international  of  any  text  within  the  world;  now  the  music 
is  excellent  Czech  music;  it  expresses  exactly  the  feelings  of  a  Bohe- 
mian peasant  during  the  mass  for  the  dead." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  tempo.  It  is  all-important,  say  the 
Bohemian  musicians  and  critics,  to  know  the  tempi  of  Dvorak,  for  the 
indications  in  the  scores  are  of  little  use  to  any  one  not  versed  in  Czech 

rhythms.     "Do  you  remember  that  Mrs.  X  at  B ,  who  declared 

that  the  'Slav  Dances'  were  boresome  beyond  endurance?  After  we 
had  played  them  together,  she  said  'they  are  different  things,  but  a 
Czech  who  can  put  the  national  sentiment  into  them  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  each  copy.'" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  these  Czechs,  is 
as  follows : — 

i.  The  "New  World"  symphony  expresses  the  state  of  soul  of  an 
uncultured  Czech  in  America,  the  state  of  a  homesick  soul  remembering 
his  native  land  and  stupefied  by  the  din  and  hustle  of  a  new  life. 

2.  The  uncultured  Czech  is  a  born  musician,  a  master  of  his  trade. 
He  is  interested  in  the  only  traces  of  music  that  he  finds  in  America. 
Negro  airs,  not  copied,  adapted,  imitated,  tint  slightly  two  or  three 
passages  of  the  symphony  without  injury  to  its  Czech  character. 

3.  The  symphony  leaped,  Minerva-like,  from  the  head  of  this  un- 
cultured genius.  As  nearly  all  his  other  compositions,  except  the 
operas,  it  was  not  stimulated  by  any  foreign  assistance,  by  any  con- 
sultation of  authors,  or  by  quotations,  reading,  etc.,  as  was  especially 
the  case  with  Brahms. 

4.  The  national  Czech  feeling  in  this  work,  quickened  by  homesick- 
ness, is  so  marked  that  it  is  recognized  throughout  Bohemia,  by  the 
learned  and  by  the  humblest. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ritter  after  a  painstaking  investi- 
gation. That  Dvorak  was  most  unhappy  and  pathetically  homesick 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York  is  known  to  many,  though  Mr.  Ritter 
does  not  enter  into  any  long  discussion  of  the  composer's  mental  con- 
dition in  this  country. 

Yet  some  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  insist  that  the  symphony 
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"From  the  New  World"  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  negro  themes, 

and  that  the  future  of  American  music  rests  on  the  use  of  Congo,  North 

American  Indian,  Creole,  Greaser  and  Cowboy  ditties,  whinings,  yawps, 

and  whoopings. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
the  familiar  melody,  "  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins  take  up 
this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that  of  the 
first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia  the 
thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there  is 
a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
have  attempted  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's 
wooing,  as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung 
by  the  English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  de- 
velopment is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns, 
there  is  a  change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso.  A  short  transi- 
tional passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the 
wood-wind  over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are 
several  melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are 
diverse,  there  is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with 
a  chord  in  the  double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.     This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 


strings.     A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin,  No.  3,  Op.  61. 

Camilla  Saint-Sa£ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1880.  It  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  2,  1881,  by  Pablo  de 
Sarasate,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  by  Mr.  Timoth£e  Adamowski  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  January  4,  1890.  It  was  played  afterwards  at  these 
concerts  by  Mr.  Ysaye  (December  1,  1894),  Miss  Mead  (January  29, 
1898),  Mr.  Adamowski  (March  8,  1902),  Mr.  Sauret  (April  9,  1904), 
Mr.  Noack  (November  20,  1909),  Mr.  Ysaye  (March  8,  19 13),  Miss 
Seydel  (March  1,  191 8). 

The  concerto  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  non  troppo, 
B  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  a  pianissimo  tremolando  B  minor  chord 
(strings  and  kettledrums).  The  solo  violin  enters  almost  immediately 
with  the  first  theme,  while  wood-wind  and  horns  give  forth  soft  stac- 
cato chords.  The  violin  exposes  the  theme,  and  then  has  passage- 
work  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  After  a  forte  tutti  passage  on 
the  first  theme,  there  is  a  recitative  for  solo  violin,  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  the  second  theme,  which  is  announced  (E  major)  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, and  developed  a  little  against  a  simple  accompaniment. 
Fragments  of  the  first  theme  appear  in  the  strings.  There  is  a  short 
free  fantasia,  in  which  the  first  theme  is  worked  out, — for  the  most 
part  by  the  orchestra  against  running  passages  in  the  violin.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  key  of  B  minor.  The  solo  violin  then  has  the  reci- 
tative passage  that  introduced  the  second  theme,  and  proceeds  to  the 
second  theme  itself,  which  is  now  in  B  major.  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped.    In  the  coda  the  first  theme  is  developed  in  a  new  way. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  B-flat  major,  6-8, 
opens  with  sustained  harmony  in  strings  and  a  chord  or  two  in  the 
wood-wind.     A  melody  in  Siciliano  *  rhythm  is  sung  by  the  solo  violin. 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  whoare  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man,  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  _  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  around  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe>-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of 
6-8.  A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,-  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz* 
and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed  the 
Siciliana  as  a  Canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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The  closing  figure  of  each  phrase  of  the  melody  is  echoed  twice  by- 
other  instruments,  with  a  final  flute  arpeggio  to  each  period.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  and  the  solo  violin  takes  part  in  the 
echo  and  the  arpeggio.  After  episodic  passages  in  the  violin,  the 
second  theme,  a  more  emotional  melody,  is  given  out  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, forte,  over  a  figure  in  strings  and  wind.  There  are  subsidiary 
themes  in  the  violin.  There  is  a  return  of  the  Siciliano  melody  in 
B-flat  major  as  an  orchestral  tutti;  the  violins  play  the  melody  in 
octaves  against  repeated  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and  the  horns.  The 
solo  violin  having  sung  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme  proceeds  to  the 
second  theme.  The  movement  closes  with  a  short  coda,  with  arpeggios 
in  harmonics  of  the  solo  instrument  and  lower  clarinet  tones. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Molto  moderato  e  maestoso,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  a  sort  of  recitative  for 
the  solo  violin  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement,  Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  the  first 
theme  in  the  solo  violin  over  an  accompaniment  of  repeated  chords 
in  the  bassoons  and  the  horns.  There  are  then  sustained  harmonies  in 
oboes  and  clarinets  with  pizzicato  arpeggios  for  the  strings.  This  theme 
is  followed  immediately  by  a  second,  cantabile,  also  played  and  devel- 
oped by  the  solo  instrument.  A  third  theme,  in  D  major,  is  announced 
and  developed  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  a 
rather  long  orchestral  tutti.  Then  a  fourth  theme  appears,  a  quiet 
song  in  G  major,  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  muted  violins 
and  violas  in  four  parts,  afterwards  sung  by  the  solo  violin  against 
a  flowing  contrapuntal  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  and  first 
violins.  The  muted  violins  and  violas  proceed  with  the  second 
verse  of  the  theme  in  high  harmonies.  The  solo  instrument  follows 
against  like  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  soft  arpeggios  in  the  flute. 
The  working-out  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
B  minor,  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins.  The  develop- 
ment is  here  somewhat  shorter;  the  flute  and  oboe  hint  at  the  second 
theme;  the  third  theme  comes  in  for  a  moment  in  the  solo  violin,  in 
C  major,  and  the  fourth  theme  fortissimo  in  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones in  four-part  harmony  against  contrapuntal  figures  in  the  strings 
in  octaves.  The  theme  is  now  in  B  major.  The  proclamation  of 
it  by  the  brass  is  followed  by  a  development  by  the  solo  violin  over 
tremulous  harmonies  in  violins  and  violas  (divided)  and  syncopated 
staccato  notes  in  the  wood-wind  and  in  the  'cellos  pizz.  The  coda, 
of  a  free  nature,  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  third  theme. 

Otto  Neitzel,  in  his  Life  of  Saint-Saens  (1899),  describes  the  con- 
certo as  follows:  "The  first  and  the  third  movements  are  characterized 
by  sombre  determination,  which  in  the  Finale,  introduced  by  an  in- 
strumental recitative,  appears  with  intensified  passion.  The  middle 
movement  is  in  strong  contrast,  and  over  it  the  spring-sun  smiles. 
There  is  toward  the  end  a  striking  effect  produced  by  lower  clarinet 
tones  and  the  solo  violin  with  octave  harmonics.  A  hymn  serves  as 
an  appeasing  episode  in  the  stormy  passion  of  the  Finale;  it  reappears 
in  the  brass;  warring  strings  try  to  drive  it  away;  it  is  a  thoughtfully 
conceived  and  individual  passage  both  in  rhythm  and  in  timbre." 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin,  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  At  a  concert  organ- 
ized by  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wurzburg  and 
Mayence,  and  composer,  for  the  production  of  certain  works,  Wagner 
conducted  this  Prelude  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  The  hall 
was  nearly  empty,  but  the  Prelude  was  received  with  so  much  favor 
that  it  was  immediately  played  a  second  time.*  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  i868.f 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.  J 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

*  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  this  Prelude  see  "  Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner, 
Franz  Listz,  und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weissheimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic, 
1898),  pp.  163-209. 

tThe  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Ernil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8 , 
1880,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted.  N 

JSee"Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by.  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 

•See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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Edited  by  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  John  P.  Marshall, 
Percy  Goetschius,  Mus.  Doc,  Will  Earhart,  and  William  Arms  Fisher 

The  course  covers  four  years;  each  year  has  four  books,  nine  lessons  to 
each.     The  lessons  are  sold  separately: 

Each,  20  cents,  postpaid.     Teachers,  15  cents  net,  postage  extra. 
Books  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  each  containing  nine  lessons: 

Each,  $1.50,  postpaid.     Teachers,  $1.20  net,  postage  extra.        « 
Complete  course,  one  year,  36  lessons: 

$5.00,  postpaid.     Teachers,  $4.00  net,  postage  extra. 

A  complete  course  of  music  instruction,  intended  primarily  to  be  used  by  private 
teachers  in  conjunction  with  school  authorities,  and  therefore  accorded  credit  for 
study;  but  it  meets  equally  well  the  needs  of  teachers  unconnected  with  any 
school.  It  is  the  work  of  practical  American  school  men  and  teachers,  and  is  at 
once  the  most  definite,  the  most  convenient  and  the  lowest  in  price  of  any  course 
that  provides  the  necessary  material. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  miniature  pages'sent  free  on  request 
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as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der- Rechtell "  "He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

* 
*  * 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845. 
The  scenario  then  sketched  differed  widely  from  the  one  adopted. 
The  libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  Wagner  worked  at 
Biebrich  in  1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February 
of  that  year;   the  instrumentation  was  completed  in  the  following  June. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  on  December  4,  1871. 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


YOU     ARE     INVITED     TO     SEE    OUR     DISPLAY    OF 


Purchased  from  the  exhibitors  at  the  New  England  Retail  Milliners' 
Association  Convention 

480  Boylston  St.,  Boston       Mile.    CAROLINE      Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
OUR  $5.00  AND  $6.60  DEPARTMENT  contains  no  two  alike  in  form  or  color 
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List  of  Works   performed  at  these  Concerts  during  the 
Season  of  1917-1918 


Alfven 

Symphony  No.  3,  E  major  V.     February  21 

Beethoven 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Guiomab  Novaes     I.     October  18 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67  II.     November  15 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  VI.     March  21 

Beblioz 

Overture  to  "  King  Lear,"  Op.  4  I.     October  18 

Grand  F6te  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 

IV.     January  17 

Bbahms 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98  IV.     January  17 

Chopin 

Concerto  No.  2,  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Alice  Allen     VII.     April  4 
Debussy 

"La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques  III.     December  13 

Dupabc 

Song,  "PhidylS"  Lauea  Littlefield     IV.     January  17 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95  VIII.     April  25 

Enesco 

Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1  II.     November  15 

Handel 

Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria,  "Waft  her,  Angels,"  from  "Jepthah" 

Aethub  Hackett    VI.     March  21 
Liapounoff 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  4  Ethel  Leginska     V.     February  21 

MacDowell 

Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  23 


Mendelssohn 

Overture,  Nocturne,  and  Scherzo  from  the  Music  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 


Howard  Goding     III.     December  13 

Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Op.  61  III.     December  13 

Mozabt 

Aria,  "L'amero,  saro  costante,"  from  "II  R3  Pastore"  Lauba  Littlefield     IV.     January  17 

Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni"  Arthue  Hackett     VI.     March  21 

Symphony,  E-flat  major  (K.  543)  VII.     April  4 

Rachmaninoff 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A.  Bocklin, 
Op.  29  II.     November  15 

Rameau 

Ariette,  "Aux  langueurs  d'Apollon,"  from  "Platee;  ou  Junon  jalouse" 

Lauba  Littlefield     IV.     January  17 
Saint-Saens 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  Op.  61  Jacques  Thibaud     VIII.     April  25 

Sibelius  * 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  I.     October  18 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  II.     November  15 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":   Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-Epic  " Kalevala "     IV.     January  17 

Stbauss 

•Tone-Poem,  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  ("Death  and  Transfiguration ") ,  Op.  24 

V.     February  21 
Tschaikowskt 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  36  VI.     March  21 

Wagnee 

The  Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal"  VI.     March  21 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  .  VIII.     April  25 

Wallace 

"Villon,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6,  for  Orchestra  VII.    April  4 
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BACK    BAY 
TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 

tJ'S  lESjKE?  D  E  N  T I FR I CE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION) 

COACHING,  PIANOFORTE 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE 
SOLFEGGIO  (French  System) 

For  all  information  apply  to 
Longy  School,  103  Hemenway  St. 

TEL.  B.  B.  4971  M 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.M. 
(Daily)         2  to   5   P.M. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Hostnn  ^jjtttpljnttg  WtttystmB 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C.  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


—  L 


IRMA 


SEYDLL 


VIOLINIST 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  advanced  pupils 
during  the  Summer  months 

Address,  1234  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Phone,  Brookline  4352-W 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


MISS 


Teachdr  of  Centralized  Breath  Control  for  Voice  Placing 
THE  CLUNY 543  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone.  B.  B.  55888 
STUDIO  TALKS  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THREE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


IL    H*    U,     I  Ut,ffLfcJ 
PIANOFORTE   TEACHER 
CHICKERING  &  SONS 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Studio,  112  Jersey  Street  Telephone,  Back  Bay  54147 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Tcchnic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 

ROSALIE  THORNTON 
PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  in  Musical  Analysis  and  Appreciation 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 
282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3180 


Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTEAND  ORGAN 

(All  grades  accepted) 

i£iD       Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Boston 

Studio:  520  Huntington  Chambers      -      -     BOSTON 
Or  Bradford,  Mass. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall       -       BOSTON 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  The  Cluny,  543  Boylston  Street 

Resumes  lessons  October  1 0th 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


ELIZABETH  SIEDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabei.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street,  Tel..  B.  B.  3529  R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


IAYE2 


Tenor 


Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio,  Opera 

"An  unusually  good  voice.  The  natural  quality  is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  luscious,  yet  manly,  voice.  Mr.  Hayes 
sings  freely  and  with  good  taste." 

PHILIP  HALE,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Address,  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Roxbury  5133  M 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Stemway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,   1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen,  S. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.  • 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Wamke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  G.                 Belinski,  M.             Steinke,  B 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmann,  E.          Warnke,  j 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stump^,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.            Gardner,  C 
Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P, 

Rogers,  L.  J 

SAYS: 
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is  the  ideal  piano  of  America.  The 
wonderful  rich  tone  of  the  middle  and 
higher  ranges  and  its  superb  basses 
are  the  very  conception  of  beauty." 


Obviously,  a  pianist  of  such  intense  musical  feeling  as  Mischa  Levitzki 
must  have  an  instrument  in  which  the  mechanics  of  sound  production, 
however  faultless,  are  forgotten  in  the  appeal  of  its  tone.  Not  merely 
an  action  that  meets  every  demand  of  the  most  marvelously  trained 
fingers,  but  a  tone  that  responds  to  the  subtlest  feeling  of  the  soul  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  such  a  virtuoso. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  24 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky 


Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 


I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


Cesar  Franck  .         .  Variations  Symphoniques  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ARTHUR  W.  LOCKE 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,.  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.     She  be- 
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New  York 


came  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  sne  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. f 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work. that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation : — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 


of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes'the  opening'theme,  sounded  by 
horns  [and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  "swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons' continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  fe There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  J:he  nrst_movement. 
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"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.     This  phrase  is  answered 
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by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons*  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con  anima 
(in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  exposition  of 
the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  develop- 
ment is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings.  The 
whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change,  moderato 
assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  descending 
chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood- wind  and  rising  and  falling  ar- 
peggios in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is  not  the 
second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter- theme  to  the  second  theme,  which 
is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung  by  flutes 
and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden  change 
to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first  theme 
modified  in  the  wood- wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first  and 
second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter- theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The 
short  and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 
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II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes :  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the  strings 
and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass.  The 
second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood 
a  Birch- tree,"  for  wood-wind.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  re- 
turn of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme  sounded  in  harmony 
by  full  orchestra.  Towards  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double 
fortissimo  by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but  the  char- 
acterization is  loose. 


Grand    Overture   to  "King   Lear,"  Tragedy   of   Shakespeare, 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  4 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  December  11,  1803;   died  in  Paris 

on  March  9,  1869.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke,*  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Paris; 

*  Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September 
4,  1811;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848 
to  1872  she  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  married  in  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  as  Miss  Moke  with  Berlioz,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  with  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
is  a  singular  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot,  Boschpt,  and  by  Berlioz  himself 
in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  in  his  bitter  "Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale,"  a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published 
in  "Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  This  story,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1844,  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  Berlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale 
of  1834,  and  afterwards  in  "  Les  Soirees  d'Orchestre."  It  is  said  that  Miss  Moke's  coquetry  was  not  extinguished 
by  her  marriage. 
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for  he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  returning. 
His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  "false  suicide"  (see  footnote) . 
Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he  bought  a  chamber- 
maid's costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  and  two 
pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "to  kill 
two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this  act  of  justice  I, 
too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  folly  of  his  plan 
struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director  of  the  Roman 
Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  ' King  Lear.'"  He  shouted  in  his  admira- 
tion. He  thought  he  would  "  burst  with  enthusiasm" ;  in  his  transport 
he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these  lines  which 
afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  "Passions"  in  the  Symphonie 
f  antastique : — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  * 

It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 
that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  In  May  at  Nice 
he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "Rob  Roy." 
He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand:  "My  repertory  is  enlarged  by  a  new 
overture.  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shakespeare's  'King 
Lear.'"  This  letter  was  dated  "  ioth  or  nth  of  May."  On  May  6 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,  Girard,  Hiller,  Desmaret,  Richard, 
and  Sichel,  he  wrote:  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture  to  'King 
Lear';  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January,  1832,- at 
Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the.  overture.  He  was  at 
work-  as  a  copyist  at  C6te-Saint- Andre  in  June  of  that  year.  Bored  in 
his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him/ that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring 
the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the  score  of 
Spontini's  "La  Vestale." 

*  "Nous  sommes  aux  dieux  que  scrat  les  mouches  aux  foiatres  enfants;  ils  nous  tuent  pour  s'amuser." 
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Variations  Symphoniques  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

These  Variations  were  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Soci^te" 
Nationale  de  Musique,  Paris,  May  1,  1885.  The  pianist'was  Louis 
Diemer.* 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  score  and  an  arrangement  by  the  composer  for  two 
pianofortes  were  published  at  Paris  by  Enoch. 

The  first  performance  m  the  United  States  was  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  on  March  7,  1898,  at  a  concert  given  "in  honor  of  our 
distinguished  guests  M.  Alexandre  Guilmant  and  M.  Raoul  Pugno."  f 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Berlioz,  overture  to  "King  Lear"; 
Franck,  Variations  Symphoniques  (Mr.  Pugno);  "Le  Chasseur 
Maudit";  Guilmant,  Adoration  and  Allegro,  Op.  81,  for  organ  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  Guilmant);  Saint-Saens,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5 — first  time  in  America — (Mr.  Pugno); 
Lefebre,  Meditation;  Guilmant,  Finale  a  la  Schumann  for  organ  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  Guilmant);   Massenet,  Suite  "Les  E)rynnies." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orchestral 
Concert,  February  28,  1907,  Heinrich  Gebhard  pianist,  Wallace  Good- 
rich conductor.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Auber,  overture  to 
"La  Part  du  Diable";  Chadwick,  "Adonais,"  Elegiac  overture;  Gla- 
zounoff,  Dance  Scene;  Franck,  Variations  Symphoniques;  Widor, 
^Romance  from  " Conte  d' Avril " ;  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff,  "In  the  Village"; 
Chabrier,  Polish  Festival  from  "Le  roi  malgre  lui."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  overtures  by  Auber  and  Chadwick,  the  pieces  were  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

I  Ludovic  Breitner  played  the  piano  part  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria  concert, 
New  York,  in  February,  1900;  Raoul  Pugno,  with  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra,  Chicago,  January  27,  1906;  Heinrich  Gebhard,  with  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Chicago,  April  4,  19 14. 

*  Di6mer,  born  at  Paris,  February  14, 1843,  a  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Benoist,  Bazin,  and  Ambroise  Thomas, 
took  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  In  1888 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  successor  to  Marmontel.  His  historical 
concerts  at  the  ParisExposition  of  1899  attracted  great  attention.  Devoting  himseif  to  the  older  literature 
he  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Societe  des  Anciens  Instruments.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  Op.  32,  C  minor,  a  Concert  Piece,  Op.  31,  a  Concert  Piece  for  violin,  chamber  music,  and  many 
solo  pieces  for  pianoforte.    He  edited  a  collection  "  Clavecinistes  Francais"  in  two  volumes. 

t  Stephane  Raoul  Pugno,  born  at  Montrouge,  June  23,  1852,  died  at  Moscow,  January  3,  1914,  while  on 
a  concert  tour.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory,  which  he  entered  in  1866,  he  took  many  prizes.  He  suffered  from 
•  having  been  forcibly  allied  with  the  Commune  as  a  member  of  a  music  committee  in  1871,  but  in  the  same 
year  he  was  nevertheless  appointed  organist  of  St.  Eugene  and  later  choirmaster.  From  1892  to  ipoi  he 
was  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1893  he  made  himself  known  as  a  pianoforte  virtuoso 
of  the  first  rank.  _  He  composed  an  oratorio  "La  Resurrection  de  Lazare"  (1879),  a  good  many  stage  works, — 
opera,  opera-comique,  operettas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  Concertstuck  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  He  first  played  in  Boston  with  Mr.  Ysaye  on  February  17,  1898; 
on  February  18,  1898,  with  Messrs.  Ysayeand  Gerardy.  On  October  18,  1902,  he  played  at  a  concert  of  tie 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Schubert -Liszt,  "Wanderer,"  Fantasia)  and  he  gave  recitals  here  that  season. 
In  November,  1905,  he  gave  recitals  in  Boston  and  on  November  27  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet. 


~~ — 


Cortland  Palmer  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 

Philadelphia  January  16,   1901,  and  at  New  York  January  19,  1901; 

Miss    Edith   Thompson,    with   the   Boston   Symphony    Orchestra   at 

Cambridge,  October  20,  19 10. 

.The  first  performance  in  London  was  in  October,  1902,  Miss  Adela 

Verne  pianist. 

* 
*  * 

The  following  analysis  was  prepared  for  the  Jordan  Hall  concert  in 
1907:— 

"An  introductory  phrase,  poco  allegro,  for  the  strings  leads  to  a 
pianoforte  solo  ad  libitum  piu  lento.  There  is  some  antiphonal  develop- 
ment of  both  these  ideas  leading  to  an  anticipation  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  theme  on  which  the  variations  are  based,  but  the  pianoforte 
returns  with  a  declamatory  extension  of  its  first  solo.  After  more 
responsive  preluding  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  theme  is  an- 
nounced, first  by  the  pianoforte,  then  divided  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  In  the  first  variation  the  violas  and  violoncellos  give  out 
the  melody  of  the  theme  (later  also  the  violins)  while  the  pianoforte 
has  a  delicate  embroidery,  then  the  pianoforte  has  a  variation  with  a 
slight  accompaniment  of  pizzicato  chords.  The  orchestra  returns  to 
its  introductory  phrase,  which  is  developed  to  some  extent  with  the 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  SEASON 


For  several  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand 
for  tickets  for  the  Evening  Concerts  given  at  Smith  College.  The 
management  of  the  Concert  Course  therefore  announces  for  the 
coming  season 

SIX  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
TO  BE  GIVEN  WEDNESDAYS  AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  ARE: 
Mile.  NOVAES  and  EDDY  BROWN  in  a  joint  recital  ....     OCTOBER  31 
Mme.  LOUISE  HOMER,  Prima  Donna  Contralto  ....       DECEMBER  12 

MARCELLA  CRAFT,  Dramatic  Soprano [JANUARY  16 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  of  New  York  ....  FEBRUARY  13 

JOSEF  HOFMANN,   Renowned  Pianist '..    .         MARCH   13 

TRIO  de  LUTECE,  Flute,  'Cello  and  Harp MAY  8 

Course  tickets,  $3  and  $4       Tickets  for  single  concerts,  $1  and  $1.50 


AUDITORIUM 


SPRINGFIELD 


SECOND  SEASON,   1917-1918 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  31,  1917 
Quartet  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  of  New  York 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  28,  1917 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16,  1918 


AND 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  27,  1918 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,' Conductor 


Season  tickets  witrTreserved  seats  for  all  four  concerts,  $6,  $5, 
$4,  $3,  according  to  location.  Single  tickets  for  the  opening  concert, 
October  31,  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  Now  on  sale  at  Otto  Baab's,  21  Elm 
Street,  Springfield.  Mail  orders,  accompanied  by  remittance  and 
addressed  to  Edward  H.  Marsh,  Besse  Building,  Springfield,  given 
prompt  attention. 
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assistance  of  the  pianoforte.  A  variation  follows  in  major  in  which  the 
pianoforte  has  a  more  florid  counterpoint  above  the  theme  in  the  violon- 
cellos. Then  against  arpeggios  in  the  pianoforte  the  strings  return 
to  the  first  improvisatory  solo  of  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  an  allegro 
non  troppo  in  the  major  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  basses  take  up 
a  joyous  version  of  this  phrase  against  a  brilliant  accompaniment  in 
»the  pianoforte.  A  new  variation  slightly  slower,  for  pianoforte  alone, 
interrupts,  but  the  allegro  returns.  The  theme  is  passed  on  to  other 
instruments  with  a  new  accompaniment  in  the  pianoforte,  but  the 
opening  returns  leading  to  a  brilliant  and  effective  climax." 


PrEUJDE  to  "Parsifae" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  was  composed  at  Bayreuth  in  September, 
1877.  The  first  performance  was  in  private  at  the  hall  of  the  Villa 
Wahnfried  at  Bayreuth,  December  25,  1878,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Cosima  Wagner.  It  was  performed  as  a  morning  serenade  by  the 
Meiningen  Court  Orchestra,  led  by  Wagner.  The  performance  was 
repeated  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  guests  were  invited.  The 
programme  then  included  also  the  Siegfried  Idyl,  the  Prelude  to  "  Lohen- 
grin," and  pieces  by  Beethoven,  all  led  by  Wagner.  The  next  per- 
formance was  also  a  private  one,  in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Munich 
in  November,  1880,  at  the  wish  of  King  Ludwig  II.,  and  Wagner  con- 
ducted. 

The  first  public  concert  performance  was  at  Breslau,  September  1, 
1882,  at  a  Richard  Wagner  concert  organized  by  Angelo  Neumann  and 
conducted  by  Anton  Seidl. 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts^were  published  in  October,  1882. 


PIANIST 
COACH  ::  ACCOMPANIST  -INSTRUCTION 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


HARPIST 


236  BAY  STATE  ROAD 


Telephone 


Mi,  CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  INTERPRETATION 
STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  Georges  Barrere,  Willem  Wijleke,  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Neilson, 
Phone,  Columbus  131 1.  Leo  Schulz,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adama  Didur 


CQUES  L.  GOTTLifi 

Director 
Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School 


VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 
ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


864  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW"  YORK 


Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Studio 
1339  UNION  STREET 


Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 

MINNA  KAUFMANN  SOPRANO 

VOCAL     STUDIOS  CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 

The  Lehmann  Method 
601     CARNEGIE    HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY     .      J-  castall,  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER,  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

RIfPIARini     IffP^TPTAT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

jKIwraAKJJ     JtrS  ii  fiLll^l  PLAYING 

32  East   58th   Street,    New  York  On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 

Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


ARTHUR    PHILIPS 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO        -        -        -        801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  1350  CIRCLE 


^0.  VAN  YORX 


..     TENOR     .. 

E*\Ja  111      IUH  VOCAL  STUDIOS     ■ 

voice  trials  by  appointment  only  22  West  39th  St.,    New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley   3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


YON 


....  MUSIC  STUDIOS  ....  j  p.  J  yon  jDirectors 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

e>     a     vnM    n         •  •  >-    )   St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 
f .  A.    YU1\,  Urgamst   '    Academy  of  Mount  St   Vincent.  New  York 

S.   C.  YON,   Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church,  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


Mm®.   MARIE  OELAMQ 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,   etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


ALICE   BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Lang  Studios       ...       6  Newbury  Street 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1917,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,      MANAGER 


teinwa¥ 


FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917  1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


VlOLl 

ns. 

Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Berger,  H. 
Sulzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen,  S. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

- 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.             Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmann,  E.          Warnke,  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

AUoo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
CeUa,  T. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.            Gardner,  C. 
Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 
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is  the  ideal  piano  of  America.  The 
wonderful  rich  tone  of  the  middle  and 
higher  ranges  and  its  superb  basses 
are  the  very  conception  of  beauty." 


Obviously,  a  pianist  of  such  intense  musical  feeling  as  Mischa  Levitzki 
must  have  an  instrument  in  which  the  mechanics  of  sound  production, 
however  faultless,  are  forgotten  in  the  appeal  of  its  tone.  Not  merely 
an  action  that  meets  every  demand  of  the  most  marvelously  trained 
fingers,  but  a  tone  that  responds  to  the  subtlest  feeling  of  the  soul  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  such  a  virtuoso. 


The 


CINCINNATI 
142  W.  Fourth  Street 


NEW  YORK 
665  Fifth  Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS 
18  N.  Penn'a  Street 


•    CHICAGO 
323  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


DENVER 
1636  California  Street 


LOUISVILLE 
521  S.  Fourth  Avenue 


Company 


ST.  LOUIS 
1 1 1 1  Olive  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
310  Sutter  Street 


DALLAS 
1911  Elm  Street 


INFANTRY  HALL  ....        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         .     -  .       Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Wagner  . 
Liszt 

Wagner 
Beethoven 


Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "Dich,  theure  Halle,"  from 
"Tannhauser" 

"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 
First  time  in  Providence 


Three  Poems 


a.  Im  Treibhaus 

b.  Schmerzen 

c.  Traume 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
GERALDINE  FARRAR 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36  '  .    .    .    Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  taie. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.     She  be- 


A  standard  vocal  method 
based  on  scientific  principles 

VOCAL  ART-SCIENCE 

BY 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 

Price,  $2.50  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G„  SCHIRMER  New  York 


came  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as.  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. f 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 

•  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
shecould  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  sha  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  tha  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 


Have  an  international  reputation.  They're 
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tion,  and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate^dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
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and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;   they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 
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"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before'untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 

analysis." 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule, 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky  re- 
ceived at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still,  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
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Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.  I  had  calculated  to 
the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I  then  en- 
deavored, following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  impression 
the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  understand 
at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 


Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "Dich,  theure  Halle,"  from  "Tannhau- 
ser" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  in  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  brought  out 
under  the  composer's  direction  in  Dresden  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court 
Theatre  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser :  ' '  The  lady  singers  have  but  little,  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1.  After  the  orchestral  prelude,  G  major,  Allegro, 
2-2,  the  curtain  rises  and  discloses  the  hall  of  minstrels  in  the  Wart- 
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burg.     At  the  back  an  open  prospect  of  the  valley.     Elisabeth  enters 
in  joyous  emotion. 

Dich,  theure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 

froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum: 
In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder 

und  wecken  mich  aus  diist'rem  Traum.  .  .  . 
Da  er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

wie  od'  erschienst  du  mir! 
Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

die  Freude  zog  aus  dir! 
Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 

so  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr; 
der  mich  und  dich  so  neu  belebet, 

nicht  weilt  er  feme  mehr! 
Sei  mir  gegriisst !     Sei  mir  gegriisst ! 
Du  theure  Halle,  sei  mir  gegriisst! 

The  English  prose  translation  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  as 
follows : — 

Thee,  dear  hall,  I  greet  again,  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  space!  In  thee  his 
songs  awake,  and  waken  me  from  a  gloomy  dream.  .  .  .  When  he  was  departed  from 
thee,  how  desert-like  didst  thou  seem  to  me!  Peace  fled  from  me,  joy  departed  from 
thee!  As  now  my  bosom  swells  high,  so  dost  thou  seem  proud  and  joyous  to  me; 
he  who  revives  both  me  and  thee  no  longer  dwells  far  away!  Hail  to  thee!  Hail 
to  thee!     Dear  hall,  hail  to  thee! 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

two  ventil  horns,  two  waldhorns,  two  bassoons,  and  the  usual  strings. 

In  the  orchestral  introduction  themes  of  importance  make  their 
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appearance.  The  prelude  begins  with  the  passage  which  returns 
later  in  the  scene  at  Elisabeth's  words,  "  Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich 
hebet";  then  comes,  first  in  the  oboe,  then  fortissimo,  full  orchestra, 
the  theme  of  Tannhauser's  outpouring  of  joy  at  his  return  to  the  upper 
world,  "Ha,  jetzt  erkenne  ich  sie  wieder!"  near  the  close  of  the  first 
act.  Then  there  is  Venus's  reproach  to  her  departing  lover,  "Zieh  hin, 
Bethorter,  suche  dein  Heil!  Suche  dein  Heil  und  find'  es  nie!"  in  the 
second  scene  of  Act  I.  The  theme  of  Elisabeth's  ensuing  scene  returns, 
and  soon  Elisabeth  sings. 


"Prometheus,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  5 Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

In  1850  a  bronze  statue  of  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Stadt-Kirche  in  Weimar,  by  "Germans  from  all 
countries."  The  inscription  "Licht,  Liebe,  Leben"  was  the  poet's 
favorite  motto.  Herder  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Behind 
the  church  is  the  parsonage  where  he  lived  from  1776  till  his  death. 
The  dedication  of  the  statue  was  on  August  25,  the  birthday  of  Herder. 
Liszt,  invited  by  the  Court  to  choose  one  of  the  poet's  works  for  perform- 
ance with  music  in  the  theatre,  chose  "Der  entfesselte  Prometheus"  * 

'Published  as  one  of  the  "Dramatische  Scenen." 
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("Prometheus  Unbound"),  which  Herder  had  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  poet  also  thought  that  there  should  be  music  for  it. 

Liszt  composed  the  overture  and  the  choral  music  in  the  early  summer 
of  1850.  Lina  Ramann  says  that  he  composed  it  all  in  a  fortnight.* 
The  overture  became  known  later  as  the  symphonic  poem.  He  revised 
and  re-orchestrated  the  music  in  June  and  July,  1855,  and  still  later; 
in  February  and  March,  1861,  he  made  many  changes  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  choral  music  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The  score  of 
the  symphonic  poem  was  published  in  April,  1856;  an  arrangement  for 
two  pianofortes  in  June,  1856;  the  parts  were  published  in  July,  1880. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "  overture"  with  mythological  scenes  was 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  on  August  24,  1850. 
Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphonic  poem  alone  was  at  Brunswick, 
October  18,  1855,  in  the  hall  of  the  Alstadt-Rathaus  at  a  concert  of  the 
Duke's  Court  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of  its  widows  and  orphans. 
Liszt  conducted.  His  symphonic  poem  " Orpheus"  was  then  performed 
for  the  first  time  out  of  Weimar. 

Even  as  late  as  1861  the  symphonic  poem  "Prometheus"  bore  the 
official  title  "Overture "  on  the  programme  of  the  Tonkunstlerversamm- 
lung. 

The  symphonic  poem  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  New  York 
Symphony  concert  led  by  Theodore  Thomas,  April  3,  1869. 

The  complete  work  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Liszt- Wagner  con- 
cert given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  March  14,  1876. 
Miss  B.  E.  Kendrick,  contralto,  Franz  Remmert,  bass,  the  Temple 
Quartet  (D.  F.  Fitz,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  H.  A.  Cook,  and  A.  C.  Ryder) 
and  the  Sharland  Choral  Society  assisted.  John  S.  D wight  wrote  in 
his  Journal  of  Music:  "The  only  thing  it  [the  symphonic  poem]  seemed 

*According  to  a  letter  written  by  Joachim  Raff  in  December,  1850,  he  scored  the  "Prometheus."  Coss- 
mann,  the  violoncellist,  sat  next  Raff  in  the  theatre  at  rehearsal.  Raff  said  to  him:  "Listen  to  the  instru- 
mentation; it's  mine." 
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to  suggest  in  connection  with  its  title  was  the  gnawing  vulture  and  the 
groaning  victim;   and  this  seemed  helpless,  hopeless,  endless." 

We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  symphonic  poem,  which  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  strings. 

In  a  letter  to  Johann  von  Herbeck  with  reference  to  a  performance  of 
the  whole  work  in  Vienna  (February  26,  i860),  Liszt  says  that  the  music 
was  composed  in  July,  1850,  for  the  Herder  Festival.  "My  pulses  were 
then  all  beating  feverishly,  and  the  thrice  repeated  cry  of  woe  of  the 
Oceanides,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Internals  echoed  in  my  ears  from  all 
the  trees  and  lakes  of  our  park.  In  my  work  I  strove  after  an  ideal  of 
the  antique  which  should  be  represented,  not  as  an  ancient  skeleton, 
but  as  a  living  and  moving  form.  A  beautiful  stanza  of  Andre  Chenier, 
'Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques,'  *  served  me  for 
precept,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  musical  plastic  art  and  symmetry. . . . 
Please  do  you  undertake  the  office  of  unchaining  Prometheus  in  Vienna ; 
this  labor  of  Hercules  will  become  you  well.  There  are  certainly  no 
powerful  eagles  to  hack  and  rend  in  pieces  the  Titan's  liver — but  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  ravens  and  creeping  vermin  to  do  it."  He  had  written 
to  Herbeck  earlier  (November  18,  1859),  asking  him  to  give  his  honest 
opinion  of  the  work : ' '  Whether  the  stomach  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public 
will  be  able  to  digest  such  a  liver  cut  out  of  the  vulture  as  this  of  my 
'Prometheus,'  or  whether  at  the  very  first  bars  all  will  not.be  lost, 
I  cannot  determine;  but  still  less  would  I  prepare  superfluous  disagree- 
ables for  you  by  the  performance  of  my  '  tone  daubing '  of  such  ill-order 
from  the  beginning!"  (Translation  by  Constance  Bache.)f  Liszt 
had  written  Billow  on  December  28,  1858,  with  reference  to  a  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  "Prometheus"  be  preceded 
by  "Orpheus,"  after  which  there  would  be  "just  time  enough  left  the 
public  not  to  applaud;  then  after  a  short  fermata"  one  would  begin 
the  "Prometheus." 

*  "Let  us  fashion  antique  verses  on  modem  thoughts." 

t  At  this  performance  in  Vienna  portions  of  the  work  were  hissed.  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony  followed 
on  the  programme,  and  after  a  few  measures  the  audience  applauded  loudly. 
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Liszt  wrote  a  preface  in  French  for  his  symphonic  poem*: — 

The  inauguration  of  Herder's  statue  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1850,  and  on  that 
day  the  theatre  performance  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  this 
poet-thinker.  From  all  his  cantatas  and  poetical  works  of  a  quasi-dramatic  nature, 
we  have  chosen  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  one  of  the  works  of  this  class  where  that 
which  was  purest  and  most  generous  in  the  sentiments  of  the  one  called  the  Apostle 
of  Humanity  is  the  best  displayed — to  fit  it  with  some  vocal  pages,  since  the  work 
was  originally  intended  for  music.  Besides  this  score  which  serves  as  an  overture, 
we  have  composed  choruses,  which  later  we  shall  bind  into  an  ensemble,  a  perform- 
ance more  customary  in  theatres  or  in  concerts  than  that  which- then  took  place, 
where,  not  to  affect  the  thought  and  the  work  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  his  text 
was  declaimed  complete,  however  little  appropriate  it  was  to  our  actual  theatrical 
customs. 

The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  full  of  mysterious  ideas,  vague  traditions,  hopes  as 
"bodiless  as  lively.  Interpreted  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  learned  and  poetic 
exegesis  of  creeds  and  denials  as  sincerely  earnest  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
has  always  spoken  to  the  imagination  moved  by  the  secret  agreement  of  this  sym- 
bolical tale  with  our  most  stubborn  instincts,  our  sharpest  sorrows,  our  gentlest 
forebodings.  Marbles  of  old  show  us  how  it  obsessed  the  restless  revery  Of  Greek 
art;  the  fragment  of  iEschylus  proves  to  us  that  poetry  found  there  a  profound 
subject  for  meditation.  We  have  not  had  to  choose  between  so  many  commentaries 
accumulated  around  these  lofty  monuments;  we  have  not  had  to  create  a  new  variant 
of  this  ancient  legend,  so  related  to  old  and  confused  memories,  to  hopes  eternal  and 
ever  young.  It  is  enough  for  music  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  which,  under  all 
the  forms  imposed  successively  on  this  myth,  are  the  base  and  the  soul  of  it.  Bold- 
ness, Suffering,  Endurance,  and  Salvation;  daring  aspiration  towards  the  highest 
destinies  that  the  human  spirit  can  approach;  creative  activity,  need  of  expansion. 
.  .  .  expiatory  sorrows  delivering  our  vital  organs  to  incessant  gnawing  without 
destroying  us;  sentencing  to  a  harsh  shackling  on  the  most  arid  shore  of  our  nature; 
cries  of  anguish  and  bloody  tears  .  .  .  but  inamissible  consciousness  of  a  native 
grandeur  and  of  future  liberation;  a  silent  faith  in  a  deliverer  who  will  cause  the 
long-tortured  prisoner  to  ascend  to  the  transmundane  regions  from  which  he  stole 
the  luminous  spark  .  .  .  and,  at  length,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  com- 
passion, the  arrival  of  the  great  day! 

Misfortune  and  Glory!  Thus  pressed  close  together,  the  fundamental  thought 
of  this  fable  only  too  truthful,  lends  itself  only  to  a  stormy,  we  may  say,  fulgurant 
expression.  Desolation  triumphing  through  the  perseverance  of  haughty  energy 
forms  the  musical  character  of  this  subject. 

*This  preface  was  translated  into  German  by  Peter  Cornelius. 
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Three;  Poems,  "Im  Treibhaus,"  "Schmerzen,"  and  "Traume." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

These  songs  are  Nos.  3,  5,  4,  of  a  set  entitled  "  Fiinf  Gedichte  fur  eine 
Frauenstimme  in  Musik  gesetz  von  Richard  Wagner."  The  set  in- 
cludes "Der  Engel,"  "Stehe  still,"  "Im  Treibhaus,"  "Schmerzen," 
"Traume."  The  words  are  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck  (1828-1902). 
When  she  met  Wagner  in  1852,  she  was,  in  her  own  words,  a  blank  page. 
The  story  of  her  connection  with  him  is  best  told  in  "Richard  Wagner 
to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,"  translated,  with  preface,  etc.,  by  W.  A. 
Ellis  (New  York,  1905). 


IM   TREIBHAUS. 
Hoch   gewolbte  Blatterkronen, 
Baldachine  von  Smaragd, 
Kinder  ihr  aus  fernen  Zonen, 
Saget  mir  warum  ihr  klagt? 
Schweigend  neiget  ihr  die  Zweige, 
Malet  Zeichen  in  die  Luft, 
Und  der  Leiden  stummer  Zeuge, 
Steiget  aufwarts  siisser  Duft, 
Weit  in  sehnenden  Verlangen, 
Breitet  ihr  die  Arme  aus, 
Und  umschlinget,  nah'nfangen 
Ode  Leere  nicht'gen  graus. 
Wohl  ich  weiss  es  arme  Pflanze, 
Ein  Geschicke  theilen  wir, 
Ob  umstrahlt  von  Eicht  und  Glanze, 
Unsere  Heimat  ist  nicht  hier! 
Und  wie  froh  die  Sonne  scheidet 
Von  des  Tages  leerem  Schein, 
Hxillet  der,  der  wahrhaft,  leidet 
Sich  in  Schweigens  Dunkel  ein. 
Stille  wird's,  ein  sauselnd  weben 
Fiillet  bang  den  dunklen  Raum, 
Schwere  Tropfen  seh'  ich  schweben 
An  der  Blatter  griinem  Saum. 


IN  THE   GREENHOUSE. 
Mighty  domes  and  leafy  bowers, 
Em'rald  arches  grand  and  high, 
Ye  were  born  'neath  tropic  showers. 
Sad  ye  seem, — ah,  tell  me  why! 
Slow  and  still  your  arms  are  weaving 
Mystic  figures  in  the  air, 
And  a  perfume,  anguish  breathing, 
Sorrow  sweet  arises  there. 
How  ye  show  desire  and  longing 
In  your  mighty  arm's  embrace, 
Grasping,  while  vain  hopes  are  thronging, 
Only  air  and  empty  space ! 
I,  too,  know  it,  prison'd  palm-trees! 
One  our  lot,  one  pain  we  bear. 
Tho'  we're  bathed  in  radiant  sunbeams, 
Yet  our  homeland  is  not  here ! 
And  so  oft  the  sun  at  evening 
Parts  in  twilight  from  the  day. 
Each  of  us,  in  silent  grieving, 
Bides  the  morrow  as  he  may. 
Now  'tis  still,  and  yet  a  signing 
Thro'  the  palm  house  goes  and  grieves. 
Heavy  tear-drops  now  are  lying 
On  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

{Translated  by  F.  F.  Bullard.)* 


SCHMERZEN. 
Sonne,  weinest  jeden  Abend 
Dir  die  schonen  Augen  roth, 
Wenn  im  Meeresspiegel  badend 
Dich  erreicht  der  friihe  Tod; 

*  By  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Co 


GRIEFS. 
Sun,  thou  weepest  every  even 
Thy  resplendent  glances  red, 
When  into  the  sea  from  heaven 
All  too  soon  thou  sinkest  dead; 
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Doch  ersteh'st  in  alter  Pracht, 

Glorie  der  diist'ren  Welt, 

Du  am  Morgen  neu  erwacht, 

Wie  ein  stolzer  Siegesheld! 

Ach,  wie  sollte  ich  da  klagen, 

Wie,  mein  Herz,  so  schwer  dich  seh'n, 

Muss  die  Sonne  selbst  verzagen, 

Muss  die  Sonne  untergeh'n? 

Und  gebieret  Tod  nur  Leben, 

Geben  Schmerzen  Wonnen  nur: 

O  wie  dank'  ich,  dass  gegeben 

Solche  Schmerzen  mir,  Natur! 


TRAUME. 

Sag',  welch  wunderbare  Traume 
Halten  meinem  Sinn  umfangen, 
Dass  sie  nicht  wie  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichts  vergangen? 

Traume,  die  in  jeder  Stunde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bliih'n, 
Und  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durch's  Gemiithe  ziehn? 

Traume,  die  wie  hehre  Strahlen 
In  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zu  malen: 
Allvergessen,  Eingedenken ! 

Traume,  wie  wenn  Friihlingssonne 
Aus  dem  Schnee  die  Bluthen  kiisst, 
Dass  zu  nie  geahnter  Wonne 
Sie  der  neue  Tag  begriisst, 

Das  sie  wachsen,  dass  sie  bluhen, 
Traumend  spenden  ihre  Duft, 
Sanft  an  deiner  Brust  vergluhen, 
Und  dann  sinken  in  die  Gruft. 


But  new  splendors  thee  adorn, 
Glory  of  the  darkened  earth, 
When  thou  wakest  in  the  morn, 
Hero-like  of  proudest  worth! 
Why  should  I  in  vain  regretting 
Load  with  heaviness  my  heart, 
If  the  sun  must  find  a  setting, 
If  the  sun  e'en  must  depart? 
And  engenders  death  but  living, 
If  but  grief  can  lead  to  bliss: 
Oh !  I  thank  thee  then  for  giving, 
Nature,  me  such  pain  as  this. 

(Translated  by  Francis  Hueffer.) 

DREAMS. 
Say,  oh,  say,  what  wondrous  dreamings 
Keep  my  inmost  soul  revolving, 
That  they  not  like  empty  gleanings 
Into  nothing  are  dissolving? 

Dreamings  that  with  every  hour, 
Every  day,  in  brightness  grow, 
And  with  their  celestial  power 
Sweetly  through  the  bosom  flow? 

Dreamings  that  like  rays  of  splendor 
Fill  the  bosom,  never  waning, 
Lasting  image  there  to  render: 
All  forgetting,  one  retaining! 

Dreamings  like  the  sun  that  kisses 
From  the  snow  the  buds  new  born, 
That  to  strange  and  unknown  blisses 
They  are  greeted  by  the  morn, 

That  expand  they  may  and  blossom, 
Dreaming  spend  their  odors  suave, 
Gently  die  upon  thy  bosom, 
And  then  vanish  in  the  grave. 

(Translated  by  Francis  Hueffer.) 
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Before  their  publication  "Traume"  and  "Im  Treibhaus"  were 
called  by  Wagner  "Studien  zu  'Tristan  und  Isolde.'"  "Traume"  (the 
final  version)  and  "Schmerzen"  were  composed  in  1857.  "Im  Treib- 
haus" was  composed  early  in  1858. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  of  "  Im  Treibhaus "  and  "Schmerzen" 
is  by  Felix  Mottl.  Wagner  orchestrated  the  accompaniment  of 
"Traume." 


Overture;  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


lyUDwiG  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  18 11. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerney  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz 's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  ' '  Egmont. ' ' 

The .  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
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scending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet-  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
-is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 
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Orchestra 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr,  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mann,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Gerardi,.  A 
Kurth,  R. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 


Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 


Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 


Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 


Violas. 
Ferir,  E.  Werner,  H.  Gietzen,  A. 

Wittmann,  F.  Schwerley,  P.  Berlin,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 


Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke   J. 
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Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
Mann,  Jv 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 
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Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

Trombones. 
Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 
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Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.  Gardner,  C. 

Kandler,  F.  .         Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J . 
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ARDNER 


Gifted  Violinist 

writes: 

"In  having  your  mag- 
nificent Grand  Piano  at 
my  recitals  throughout 
the  country,  I  always 
feel  sure  that  the  tone 
of  my  wonderful  Gua- 
dagnini  violin  will  have 
the  proper  balance  and 
beauty  of  tone  so  neces- 
sary for  fine  ensemble. 
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has  the  Cremonese  quality  beyond  all  other  instru- 
ments of  the  key-board  family." 

SAMUEL  GARDNER 
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THE  ACADEMY      .        ....     MANCHESTER 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   NOVEMBER  27 
AT  8.00 

PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .         .         .  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Sibelius   ....       "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 

Op.  26,  No.  7 

Bizet       .         .         .        Suite,  "L'Arlesienne,"  No.  1.     Music  to  Alphonse 

Daudet's  Play 

I.     Prelude. 

II.     Minuetto. 

III.     Adagietto. 

IV.     Carillon. 

Enesco    ....      Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  n,  No.  1 


The  National  Anthem  will  be  played  at  the  beginning 
of  the  programme 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 


MASTERS  OF  RUSSIAN  SONG 

Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHINDLER 

Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth)  Each  volume  (paper) 

$3.50  net  $1.25  net 

3  East  43d  St.  G.  SCHIRMER  New  York 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."*  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to 
deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Ar- 
turo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.  It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  24,  1914,  October  19,  1917,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 

•  This  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. — Ed. 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 


of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  persist- 
ent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Suite  No.  i,  prom  "L/Arlijsienne" ,.    .  Georges*  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  the  night  of  June  2-3,  1875.) 

When  Leon  Carvalho  was  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
he  wished  to  revive  the  melodrama,  the  dramatic  piece  with  incidental 
and  at  times  accentuating  music.  He  chose  as  dramatist  Alphonse 
Daudet,  who  happened  to  have  a  Provencal  play  ready  for  the  Vaude- 
ville. He  chose  as  musician  Bizet,  whose  "Djamileh,"f  an  opera  in  one 
act,  produced  at  the  Opera- Comique  on  May  22,  1872,  had  been  praised 
by  only  a  few  critics.  The  libretto  and  the  incapacity  of  a  Mme. 
Prelly,  X  a  woman  of  society  who  longed  for  applause  as  a  public  singer, 
did  woful  injury  to  the  composer.  Bizet  was  accused  of  being  a 
Wagnerite,  and  Wagner  was  not  then  in  fashion. 

"L'Arlesienne,"  a  piece  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
on  October  1,  1872.*  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Balthazar,  Parade; 
Frederi,  Abel;  Mitifio,  Regnier;  Le  Patron  Marc,  Colson;  Francet, 
Cornaglia;  L'  Equipage,  Lacroix;  Rose  Mamai',  Mme.  Fargueil;  Mere 
Renaud,  Mme.  Alexis;  LTnnocent,  Miss  Morand;  Vivette,  Jeanne 
Bartet.  The  play  was  not  liked,  and  there  were  only  fifteen  perform- 
ances according  to  Charles  Pigot.  Newspapers  of  the  time  say  that 
the  uninterrupted  series  of  performances  began  October  1  and  ended 
on  the  21st  of  the  month.  Various  objections  were  made  against  it: 
there  was  no  action;    it  was  "too  literary";    it  was  too  psychological, 
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etc.  The  audience  chattered  or  yawned  during  the  prelude  and  the 
entr'actes.  Good-natured  dramatic  critics  asked  why  there  was  such 
"orchestral  cacophony";  but  the  menuet-intermezzo  pleased  by  its 
frank,  gay  rhythm.  The  music  as  a  whole  shared  the  fate  of  the 
piece.  "Its  character  harmonizes  happily  with  the  general  color  of 
the  work.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  distinguished  in  the  score.  .  .  .  The  com- 
poser seems  to  have  wished  to  hide  himself  behind  the  dramatist. 
The  melodrama  thus  loses  in  importance." 


*  * 


After  the.  failure  of  the  piece  Bizet  chose  certain  numbers  out  of  the 
twenty-seven,  rescored  them,  and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  suite. 
The  first  performance  of  this  version  was  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  on 
November  10,  1872.  The  first  performance  of  this  suite  in  Boston  was 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert  on  April  2,  1881.  After  the  death  of  Bizet 
a  suite  No.  2  was  arranged  by  Guiraud  from  other  numbers  of  the 
melodrama. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (the  second  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  cor  anglais  in  the  first  movement),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  alto  saxophone,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  harp,  strings. 

"  1/ Arlesienne "  Was  revived  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  on  May  5,  1885, 
when  Bizet's  revised  score  was  played  by  Colonne's  orchestra.  Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  in  the  "Journal  des  Goncourts,"  wrote  about  this  first 
performance :  "  Public  cold,  icy  cold.  Mme.  Daudet  beats  her  fan  about 
her  with  the  angry  rustling  of  the  wings  of  fighting  birds.     Audience 
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still  cold,  ready  to  titter  and  sneer  at  the  piece.  It  applauds  the  music 
enthusiastically.  Suddenly  Mme.  Daudet,  who  is  leaning  in  a  state 
of  pitiful  depression  against  the  side  of  the  box,  exclaims:  'I'm  going 
home  to  bed;  it  makes  me  sick  to  stay  here.'  Thank  God,  with  the 
third  act  the  piece  goes,  and  its  quality  and  the  acting  of  Tessandier 
provoked  loud  applause  in  the  last  scenes." 

The  piece  was  performed  with  Bizet's  music  in  Germany  for  the  first 
time  on  vSeptember  8,  1899,  at  Bremen.  "The  Woman  of  Aries,"  a 
version  by  Charles  H.  Meltzer  and  Willy  Schulz,  was  produced  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on  March  22,  1897. 

The  first  performance  of  this  play  in  French  and  with  Bizet's  music 
in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  6,  1913. 


* 
*  * 


The  plot  of  "  L/Arlesienne "  is  the  story  of  a  young  farmer  of  Car- 
mague,  Fr£deri,  the  son  of  Rose  Mamai'  of  Castelet.  He  is  madly  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  Aries,  a  brunette  who  is  irresistible  in  the  farandole; 
and  he  would  fain  wed  her.  She  is  not  seen  in  the  drama.*  Frederi  is 
told  at  last  that  she  is  unworthy  the  love  of  any  honest  man;  and  he, 
thinking  that  contempt  can  kill  passion,  swears  he  will  forget  her. 
The  baleful  beauty  of  the  woman  haunts  him  day  and  night.  The 
maiden  Vivette,  with  whom  he  has  grown  up,  wishes  to  console  him; 
but,  when  he  would  woo  her,  the  woman  of  Aries  comes  between  them. 
Thus  tortured  by  jealousy,  hatred,  love,  despair,  on  a  night  when  the 
peasants  are  celebrating  the  Festival  of  Saint  Eloi,  and  dancing  the 
farandole  to  the  sound  of  flute  and  tambourine,  Frederi  hurls  him- 
self from  the  garret  window  of  the  farm-house  and  dashes  his  skull 
against  the  pavement  of  the  court. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  furious  passion,  there  is  the  pure  love  of  the  long- 
separated  shepherd  Balthazar  and  Mere  Renaud.  There  is  also  the 
Innocent,  the  young  brother  of  Frederi,  whose  brain  begins  to  work 
only  as  the  tragedy  deepens,  and  at  last  is  awakened  to  full  con- 
sciousness by  the  catastrophe. 

Prelude. 

The  Prelude  of  the  suite  is  the  prelude  of  the  dramatic  piece.  It  is 
founded  on  three  themes, — the  Noel,  the  theme  of  the  Innocent,  the 
theme  of  Frederi's  insane  passion.  It  opens  Allegro  deciso  in  C  minor, 
4-4,  with  a  strongly  marked  theme  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  'cellos, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  English  horn,  saxophone.  The  tune,  given 
out  in  unison,  is  an  old  Provencal  Noel,  or  Christmas  song. 

Variations  follow  the  singularly  frank  and  sonorous  exposition  of  this 
theme. 
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I.  C  minor.  A  smooth  and  flowing  variation  for  flute,  clarinet, 
cor  anglais,  bassoons. 

II.  C  minor.  A  livelier  variation  for  full  orchestra,  at  first  pianis- 
simo, sharply  rhythmed,  and  with  an  effective  use  of  the  snare-drum. 

III.  C  major.  Variation  for  two  horns  and  'cellos,  with  counter- 
point for  the  bassoon. 

IV.  C  minor.     Variation  in  march  form  for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  section  of  this  Prelude  is  founded  on  the  typical  theme  of 
the  Innocent,  which  shadows  him  throughout  the  play.  The  theme  is 
used  at  length  in  the  melodrama  of  the  first  act,  and  is  highly  developed 
in  the  entr'acte,  act  iii.,  scene  ii.  Thus  it  accompanies  significantly 
the  speech  of  Balthazar:  "They  say  he  will  never  be  cured,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  stirring  in 
that  little  brain,  as  in  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  when  the  butterfly  is 
about  to  leave.  This  child  is  on  the  point  of  awaking."  The  air,  an- 
dante molto,  A-flat  major,  4-4,  is  played  by  the  alto  saxophone,  accom- 
panied by  muted  strings,  while  at  every  second  measure  there  is  an 
ever-recurring  sigh  of  the  clarinet.  The  accompaniment  is  afterwards 
strengthened  by  flutes  and  English  horn. 

The  theme  of  Erederi  serves  for  the  finale, — the  theme  that  is  used 
with  thrilling  effect  when  Balthazar  exclaims  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  "  Go 
to  the  window:  you  will  see  whether  one  does  not  die  of  love!"  In  this 
Prelude  it  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  violas.  Later,  violins, 
violas,  and  violoncellos  play  it  feverishly  against  triplets  in  the  wind 
instruments.     The  Prelude  ends  in  G  major. 

MlNUETTO. 

Allegro  giocoso,  E-flat,  3-4.  This  is  No.  17  of  act  ii.  in  the  score  of 
the  play.  It  is  known  in  the  complete  version  as  Intermezzo.  It  has 
also  been  entitled  "Menuet  des  Vieillards"  and  "Menuet-valse."  It  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entr'acte,  which  is  independent  of  the  orchestral 
prelude  to  act  iii.;  and  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  halting-place  be- 
tween the  exposition,  which  occupies  three  scenes,  and  the  denouement, 
which  is  more  swiftly  contrived.  The  Trio  is  said  to  characterize  "the 
tender  and  resigned  affection  of  Balthazar  and  Mere  Renaud,"  but  here 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  imaginative  commentator.  In  this 
Trio  the  melody  is  played  by  saxophone  and  clarinet,  while  violins  orna- 
ment with  arabesques.  In  the  reprise  of  the  Trio  the  air  is  played  by 
violins  and  violoncellos,  with  the  embroidery  of  flutes  and  clarinets. 


AdagiETTo. 

This  Adagietto,— it  is  an  Adagio  in  the  score  for  the  play, — F  major, 
-4,  is  for  muted  strings  without  double-basses.     The  scene  is  the  Court 
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of  Castelet.     The  music  is  played  during  the  conversation  of  Mere 
Renaud  and  Balthazar. 

Carillon.* 

E  major,  3-4.  The  Carillon  is  the  orchestral  prelude  to  the  fourth 
scene,  the  Court  of  Castelet.  The  courtyard  of  the  old  farm-house  is  in 
full  festival  dress  for  the  betrothal  of  Frederi  and  Vivette  and  for  the 
Festival  of  Saint  Eloi,  the  patron  saint  of  husbandry,  f  There  are  gar- 
landed May-poles,  and  above  the  gate  is  a  huge  boquet  of  corn-flowers 
and  poppies.  There  is  a  persistent  chiming  figure,  G-sharp,  E,  F-sharp, 
for  fifty-six  measures,  which  is  relieved  only  by  counter- themes.  This 
theme  is  first  given  to  horns,  harp,  second  violins. 

Then  comes  the  episode,  "  The  Entrance  of  Mere  Renaud,"  andantino, 
C-sharp  minor,  6-8,  a  duet  for  flutes,  after  which  oboes  join  flute.  Mere 
Renaud  enters,  leaning  on  Vivette  and  Frederi. 

The  Carillon  is  resumed,  and  it  ends  the  suite. 


Rhapsodie  Roumaine  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Enesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.  The 
other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.  It  is  dedicated 
to  B.  * Croce-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  on  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  (clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood-wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  Modere,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  191 1. 
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Faulty  Methods  Corrected 
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Studio,  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
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And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
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MUSIC  STUDIOS 


Directors 


S.  C.  YON 
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6  )   Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent.  New  York 

S.  C.  YON.  Organist.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer"s  Church.  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 
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Mme.    MARIE  DELANO 
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Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 
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ALICE   BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 
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ELIZABETH.  SIEDHOFF 
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leinway 


[ROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season.  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK.  Conductor 
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MECHANICS  HALL 


WORCESTER 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  191 7-! 9! 8 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING;  DECEMBER  18 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Sibelius  ....       "Finlandia, "  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 

Op.  26,  No.  7 

Saint-Saens     .         .   Recitative,  "Samson,  recherchant  ma  presence,"  and 

Aria,  "Amour!  viens  aider  ma  faiblesse!"  from 
"Samson  et  Dalila,"  Act  II.,  Scene  i 

Haydn    .  .         .         .         .  Symphony  in  D  major,  "The  Chase" 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto. 

IV.  Finale:  "The  Chase." 

Mendelssohn    .  Overture  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Three  Songs  with  Orchestra: 

Wagner •         •      "Schmerzen" 

Franck     .         . "The  Procession" 

Grieg        .......  "Zur  Johannisnacht" 

Berlioz    .         .         .      Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic 

Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 

SOLOIST 
ROSAMUND  YOUNG 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

The  length  of  this  programme  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  for  the  SEASON  of  1917-1918  of  th 


PAUL  HULTMAN,  Director 


THE  HuItman-McQuaid  Conservatory  of  Music,  upon  entering  its  sixth  season, 
stands  as  not  only  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Worcester,  but  as  the 
second  largest  in  New  England. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  of  national  reputation,  the  director  of  each  depart- 
ment being  an  experienced  concert  performer  and  teacher  of  European  training. 


Private  instruction  is  given  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  'cello,  violin,  solfeggio,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  musical  analysis,  appreciation,  etc.  The  subjects  of  theory  and  appreciation 
are  taught  in  private  as  well  as  class  lessons.  Students  completing  the  four-year  con- 
servatory course  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  while  those  completing  one  or  more  subjec  ts 
but  not  a  full  conservatory  course  are  granted  certificates. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  conservatory  to  give  to  its  pupils  every  possible  opportunity  for 
development  in  public  performance.  To  encourage  this,  twenty  public  concerts  are  given 
each  year  by  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  conservatory,  while  private  recitals  are  held  for 
the  elementary  pupils. 

Pupils  may  be  enrolled  at   any   time  for  any   one  subject  or  for  the  entire 

conservatory  course. 

Organ  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  free  use  of  the  organ  for  practice  purposes. 
Special  circulars  pertaining  to  individual  teachers  may  be  had  upon  request. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  high  standard  maintained  by  the  conservatory  and 
its  recognition  in  the  musical  world;  also  to  the  benefit  its  pupils  derive  from  an 
atmosphere  of  good  music  which  is  so  essential  in  the  course  of  a  musical  education. 


30  ELM  STREET 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."*  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to 
deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own,'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Ar- 
turo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.  It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  191  o, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  24,  1914,  October  19,  1917,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

*Thi3  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. — Ed. 


MASTERS  OF  RUSSIAN  SONG 

Two  new  collections  of  songs  by  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  modern  Russian  school 

Collected  and  edited  by 
KURT    SCHIND'LER 


Complete  in  one  volume  (cloth) 
$4.50  net 

3  East  43d  St.         G.  SC 


Each  volume  (paper) 
$2.00  net 

New  York 


The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  persist- 
ent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Recitative,  "Samson,  recherchant  ma  presence,"  and  Aria, 
"Amour!  viens  aider  ma  faibeEsse!"  from  "Samson  et  D aula," 
Act  II.,  Scene  i Camieee  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  in  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Act  II.,  Scene  1,  Delilah's  home  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Night  is 
coming  on.  Delilah  plots  to  deliver  Samson  over  to  the  Philistines. 
She  is  near  the  entrance  of  her  dwelling. 

Allegro  agitato,  4-4. 

Samson,  recherchant  ma  presence, 
Ce  soir  doit  venir  en  ces  lieux. 
Voici  l'heure  de  la  vengeance 
Que  doit  satisf  aire  nos  dieux ! 


[©OR! 


•       Pupil  of  T.IMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI 
VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 


728  MAIN  STREET 

Telephone,  Cedar  2039 


WORCESTER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Moderate),  A-flat  major,  3-4. 


Amour !  viens  aider  ma  f  aiblesse ! 
Verse  le  poison  dans  son  sein! 
Fais  que,  vaincu  par  mon  adresse, 
Samson  soit  enchaine  demain ! 
II  voudrait  en  vain  de  son  ame 
Pouvoir  me  chasser,  me  bannir; 
Pourrait-il  eteindre  la  flamme 
Qu'alimente  le  souvenir? 
II  est  a  moi!  e'est  mon  esclave! 
Mes  freres  craignent  son  courroux; 
Moi,  seule  entre  tous,  je  le  brave, 
Et  le  retiens  a  mes  genoux. 

Amour !  viens  aider  ma  f aiblesse ! 
Verse  le  poison  dans  son  sein ! 
Fais  que,  vaincu  par  mon  adresse. 
Samson  soit  enchaine  demain ! 
Contre  1 '  amour  sa  force  est  vaine; 
Et  lui,  le  fort  parmi  les  forts. 
Lui,  qui  d'un  peuple  rompt  le  chaine, 
Succombera  sous  mes  efforts ! 


Recitative.     Allegro  agitato. 


To-night  Samson  makes  his  obeisance, 
This  eve  at  my  feet  he  will  lie. 
Now  the  hour  of  my  vengeance  hastens ; 
Our  God  I  shall  soon  glorify. 


Air.     Moderato,  A-flat  major,  4-4. 


0  Love,  of  thy  might  let  me  borrow, 
Pour  thy  poison  through  Samson's  heart ; 
Let  him  be  bound  before  the  morrow, 

A  captive  to  my  matchless  art. 

In  his  soul  he  no  longer  would  cherish 

The  passion  he  wishes  were  dead ; 

Can  a  flame  like  that  ever  perish, 

Evermore  by  remembrance  fed? 

He  rests  my  slave ;  his  feats  belie  him ; 

My  brethren  fear  with  vain  alarms; 

1  only  of  all,  I  defy  him; 

I  hold  him  fast  within  my  arms. 

O  Love,  of  thy  might  let  me  borrow, 
Pour  thy  poison  through  Samson's  heart ; 
Let  him  be  bound  before  the  morrow, 
A  captive  to  my  matchless  art. 


18-20  MECHANIC  STREET.  Four  doors  from  Main 

A  large  stock  of  American  and  foreign  sheet  music  always  on  hand 

SCHIRMER  LIBRARY,  WOOD  AND  DITSON  EDITIONS 

Orchestral  Music  a  Specialty 

The  MATHUSHEK  PIANO,  STERLING  PIANO,  and  small 
instruments  in  great  variety 


When  love  contends,  strength  ever  faileth; 
E'en  he,  tho'  strongest  of  the  strong; 
Through  whom  in  war  his  tribe  prevaileth, 
Against  me  shall  not  battle  long ! 

{Translation  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.)* 

The  accompaniment  of  the  aria  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Symphony  in  D  major,  "The  Chase" Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  was  written  at  Esterhaz  in  1781.  It  was  first  per- 
formed there,  according  to  tradition,  at  a  concert  given  after  the  return 
of  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy  from  Paris,  where  he  had  made  a  long  visit. 

To  give  his  princely  employer  the  greater  pleasure,  Haydn  used  for  the 
last  movement  of  this  symphony  the  introduction  to  the  third  act  of  his 
opera,  "  La  Fedelta  Premiata."  This  movement,  "  La  Chasse,"  gave  the 
name  to  the  symphony.  In  Haydn's  catalogue  of  his  works  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale  of  "The  Chase"  are  entered  thematically  as 
independent  symphonies. 

As  C.  F.  Pohl  remarks,  the  Prince,  no  doubt,  was  especially  fond  of 
the  excerpt  from  the  opera,  which  was  produced  in  October,  1780,  at  the 
beautiful  new  theatre  which  replaced  the  old  one,  burned  on  November  18, 
1779.  The  theatre  was  opened  October  15  with  a  performance  of  the 
tragedy,  "Julius  von  Tarent,"  with  a  prologue.  The  opera,  "  La  Fedelta 
Premiata"  ("Fidelity  Repaid"),  was  probably  produced  on  October  16. 
The  chief  singers  were  Teresa  Tavecchia,  Costanza  Valdesturla,f  Anna 
Jermoli,  Dichtler,  Jermoli,  Bianchi,  and  Peschi.  The  opera,  translated 
into  German,  was  performed  at  Vienna,  December  18,  1784,  at  Press- 
burg  1785-87,  at  Graz  in  1792  and  1793. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

t  Costanza  Alessandra  Ottavia  Valdesturla,  born  at  Pisa,  after  triumphs  in  Italy  was  engaged  at  Es- 
terhaz from  July,  1779,  to  July,  1785.  From  Esterhaz  she  went  to  Leipsic  to  sing  at  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs, which  were  conducted  from  1785  to  1810  by  the  composer  and  cantor  of  St.  Thomas,  Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (1753-1823).  The  first  year  she  gave  much  satisfaction;  she  received  650  thalers,  and  Schicht  mar- 
ried her  in  July,  1786,  so  that  she  might  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  Leipsic.  Her  yearly  salary  for  the  next 
seven  years  was  550  thalers,  for  the  following  five  years  400,  for  the  last  five  years  250;  she  then  received 
a  pension  of  200  thalers  until  she  died,  on  July  19,  1809,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years  and  eleven  months. 
She  sang  Beethoven's  "Ah,  perfido!"  September  29,  1799,  the  first  time  Beethdven's  name  appeared  on  a 
Gewandhaus  programme;  but  Mrs.  Duschek,  for  whom  the  aria  was  written,  had  sung  it  at  the  Leipsic  theatre 
in  1796.  Schicht  wrote  of  his  wife,  who  bore  him  four  daughters:  "The  cities  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Prato, 
Sienna,  Leghorn,  Faenza,  and  Esterhaz  .  .  .  still  have  living  witnesses  to  tell  how  her  beautiful,  sonorous  voice 
and  her  expressive  singing  worked  their  will  on  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  say  more  in 
her  praise.    Yet  I  will  add  this:  she  sang  for  nineteen  years  in  the  chief  concerts  of  Leipsic." 

OSCAR  SAENGER 
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The  story  of  the  opera  is  a  tale  of  the  goddess  Diana  slighted  on  the 
plain  of  Cumse.  The  nymph  Nerina  had  vowed  herself  to  Diana,  and  in 
token  had  adorned  her  statue  with  a  golden  wreath;  but  she  fell  in  love 
with  a  mortal,  an  attendant  in  Diana's  temple,  threw  the  wreath  into  a 
stream,  and  ran  off  with  her  beloved.  The  enraged  goddess  sent  a 
plague  upon  the  land,  and  told  the  folk  through  an  oracle  that  a  pair  of 
lovers  should  be  sacrificed  yearly  to  a  sea  monster,  and  that  Cumae  would 
not  be  in  peace  until  some  one  should,  of  his  own  accord,  offer  himself  as  a 
sacrifice.  There  are  many  love  intrigues  in  the  action  of  the  opera.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  a  faithful  lover  proposed  himself  as  victim,  to  save  his 
sweetheart,  whom,  through  the  treachery  of  a  rival,  he  believed  faithless. 
Diana,  appeased,  punished  the  guilty  and  rewarded  the  just.  The  parts 
of  Nerina  and  Diana  were  taken  by  Costanza  Valdesturla. 

At  the  same  concert,in  honor  of  the  Prince's  return,a  chorus  by  Haydn, 
"  Al  tuo  arrivo  felice,"  was  sung,  and  for  this  the  composer  used  a  move- 
ment from  one  of  his  baryton*  trios. 

*  Baryton,  Paridon,  Paraton,  Barydon,  viola  di  Bardona,  viola  di  fagotto.  This  was  a  favorite  instru- 
ment of  the  Prince  _  Esterhazy.  It  was  a  bass  viol  strung  with  six  or  seven  strings  of  gut  and  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  sympathetic  strings  of  metal.  The  1  atter  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  strings  of 
gut,  and  were  fastened  by  little  clasps  to  a  bar  fixed  across  the  board.  The  instrument  in  form  and  character 
came  nearer  to  the  viola  di  gamba  than  any  other,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  viola  bastarda  with  sympathetic 
strings  described  by  Prsetorius.  For  a  full  description  of  it  see  C.  F.  Pohl's  "Joseph  Haydn,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
249-257  (Leipsic,  i878),Vidal's  "Les  Instruments  a.  Archet,"  vol.  i  p.  52;  and  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  man- 
ner of  tuning  as  well  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  instrument  in  Mahillon's  catalogue  of  the  Instrumental 
Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory  (vol.  i.  pp.  324-326,  Ghent,  1893).  There  is  an  unlikely  story  that  the 
baryton  was  called  viola  di  paredon  (perdone)  because  the  inventor,  sentenced  to  death,- was  pardoned  for  this 
invention.  Haydn  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces — at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  all — for  the  in- 
strument. Fire  destroyed  many  of  them  in  1774,  but  nearly  a  hundred  divertimenti  for  baryton,  viola,  and, 
'cello  and  a  duet  for  two  baritones  were  preserved.  The  tone  of  the  instrument  was  melancholy  and  mysteri- 
ous. A  Viennese,  who  had  been  inimical  to  music  until  he  heard  the  barytonist,  Franz,  confessed  to  him  that 
he  was  converted,  "and  likened  the  effect  of  the  baryton  to  that  of  pineapple:  'You  hear,  and  do  not  know 
what  you  hear,  for  everything  harmonizes  in  various  ways.'" 
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This  symphony,  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  strings,  is  catalogued  as  No.  15  in  Sieber's,  No.  48  in  the 
Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  No.  7  in  Andre's,  No.  5  in  the  list 
of  Rieter-Biedermann,  and  No.  40  in  the  chronological-thematic  list 
drawn  up  by  C.  F.  Pohl.  It  is  the  first  of  five  symphonies  written  in 
1781. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  in  D  major, 
.3-4.  (In  Grove's  thematic  catalogue  this  introduction  is  marked 
Larghetto,  and  the  date  of  composition  is  given  erroneously  as  1780.) 
Mild  pizzicato  chords  in  the  strings  are  against  harmonies  in  repeated 
eighths  in  the  wind  choir.  Livelier  rhythmic  figures  follow;  there  is 
a  half  cadence  on  the  dominant.  The  main  body  of  the  movement, 
Allegro,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  cheerful 
first  theme  by  violins  alone,  then  by  full  orchestra  with  melody  in  the 
violins  in  octaves.  The  sportive  second  theme  enters,  piano,  in  violins 
and  violas.  The  latter  are  doubled  by  the  flute.  The  free  fantasia 
is  longer  than  is  usually  the  case  with  Haydn. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  G  major,  2-4,  has  a  true  folk-song 
theme,  which  is  heard  throughout,  either  in  varied  form,  or  with 
changed  orchestration. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  Allegretto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  simple, 
with  a  bassoon  solo  in  the  Trio,  which  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  Finale,  "The  Chase,"  is  in  D  major,  6-8.  It  begins  with  the 
first  theme  announced  forte  by  the  whole  -  orchestra  in  unison  and 
octaves.  The  antithesis  is  in  full  harmony.  The  second  theme  con- 
sists of  eight  measures  of  hunting-call  in  oboes  and  horns.  The  move- 
ment dies  slowly  away  in  pianissimo. 

This  symphony,  which  Haydn  himself  arranged  for  pianoforte,  was 
soon  known  beyond  the  frontier.  It  was  performed  with  great  success 
in  Paris,  London,  and  even  Naples.  The  first  performance  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  4,  1899. 

"Hunting  symphonies"  were  at  the  time,  and  before  this,  exceed- 
ingly popular.  There  were  such  compositions  by  Leopold  Mozart, 
Stamitz,  Gossec,  Mascheck,  Wranitzky,  Rosetti.  Gossec's  "La 
Chasse,"  in  D  major,  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  strings,  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
orchestral  works.  Three  of  the  four  movements — the  first,  Allegro, 
tempo  di  caccia;  the  second,  Allegretto;  the  finale,  Tempo  di  caccia — 
are  in  6-8.     The  finale,   as  some  say,   suggested  to  Mehul  his  once 
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famous  overture  to  "Le  jeune  Henry"  (1797),  the  overture  better 
known  as  "La  Chasse  du  jeune  Henry";  for  not  only  are  the  horn-calls 
which  form  the  peroration  of  the  overture  in  Gossec's  symphony,  but  the 
first  measures  of  Gossec  are  very  like  the  initial  theme  of  Mehul's  allegro, 
in  harmonic  treatment  as  well  as  in  melodic  contour.  Gossec's  sym- 
phony was  written  for  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  at  Paris  between  1770 
and  1773.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  same  period  he  wrote  a 
symphony  in  D,  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings, — unusually  rich 
symphonic  orchestration  for  those  years. 

Haydn's  favorite  amusements  while  he  lived  in  Hungary  were  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  once  brought  down  at  a  shot  three  hazel-grouse, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  served  at  Maria 
Theresa's  table.  Griesinger  told  other  stories  of  Haydn's  fortune 
with  a  gun.  Haydn  could  not  learn  to  ride,  and  after  a  bad  fall  on 
Count  Morzin's  estate  he  never  mounted  a  horse. 


Overture;  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Feltx  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Translations  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  read 
by  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny  in  1826.  The  overture,  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was  written  that  year,  the  year  of  the 
String  Quintet  in  A  (Op.  18),  the  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  6),  and  some  minor 
pieces.  It  was  written  in  July  and  August,  and  completed  on  the  6th 
of  the  latter  month. 

Klingemann  says  that  part  of  the  score  was  written  "in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mendelssohns'  garden  at  Berlin,  for  I 
was  present."  This  garden  belonged  to  a  house  in  the  Leipziger 
Strasse  (No.  3).  It  was  near  the  Potsdam  gate,  and  when  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  the  father,  bought  it,  his  friends  complained  that  he 
was  moving  out  of  the  world.  There  was  an  estate  of  about  ten  acres. 
In  the  house  was  a  room  for  theatrical  performances;    the  centre  of 
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the  garden-house  formed  a  hall  which  held  several  hundred,  and  it 
was  here  that  Sunday  music  was  performed.  In  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  this  garden  was  part  of  the  Thiergarten.  In  the 
summer-houses  were  writing  materials,  and  Felix  edited  a  newspaper, 
called  in  summer  The  Garden  Times,  and  in  the  winter  The  Snow  and 
Tea  Times. 

Mendelssohn  told  Hiller  that  he  had  worked  long  and  eagerly  on 
the  overture:  "How  in  his  spare  time  between  the  lectures  at  the 
Berlin  University  he  had  gone  on  extemporizing  at  it  on  the  pianoforte 
of  a  beautiful  woman  who  lived  close  by;  'for  a  whole  year,  I  hardly 
did  anything  else,'  he  said;   and  certainly  he  had  not  wasted  his  time." 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  made  two  drafts  of  the  overture,  and 
discarded  the  first  after  he  completed  the  first  half.  The  earlier  draft 
began  with  the  four  chords  and  the  fairy  figure;  then  followed  a  reg- 
ular overture,  in  which  use  was  made  of  a  theme  typical  of  the  loves 
of  Lysander  and  Hermia  and  of  kin  to  the  "love  melody"  of  the  pres- 
ent version. 

The  overture  was  first  written  as  a  pianoforte  duet,  and  it  was  first 
played  to  Moscheles  in  that  form  by  the  composer  and  his  sister,  No- 
vember 19,  1826.  It  was  performed  afterwards  by  an  orchestra  in  the 
garden-house.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  Stettin  in  Febru- 
ary, 1827,  from  manuscript,  when  Karl  Lowe  conducted.  The  critic 
was  not  hurried  in  those  days,  for  an  account  of  the  concert  appeared 
in  the  Harmonicon  for  December  of  that  year.  The  critic  had  had 
time  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  over- 
ture was  of  little  importance. 

The  overture  opens  Allegro  di  molto,  E  major,  2-2,  with  four  pro- 
longed chords  in  the  wood-wind.  On  the  last  of  these  follows  imme- 
diately a  pianissimo  chord  of  E  minor  in  violins  and  violas.  This  is 
followed  by  the  "fairy  music"  in  E  minor,  given  out  and  developed 
by  divided  violins  with  some  pizzicati  in  the  violas.  A  subsidiary 
theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  The  melodious  sec- 
ond theme,  in  B  major,  begun  by  the  wood-wind,  is  then  continued 
by  the  strings  and  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Several  picturesque 
features  are  then  introduced:  the  Bergomask*  dance  from  the  fifth 
act  of  the  play;  a  curious  imitation  of  the  bray  of  an  as"s  in  allusion  to 
Bottom,    who   is,    according   to   Maginn's   paradox,    "the   blockhead, 
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the  lucky  man  on  whom  Fortune  showers  her  favors  beyond  meas- 
ure"; and  the  quickly  descending  scale-passage  for  violoncellos,  which 
was  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  buzzing  of  a  big  fly  in  the  Schoen- 
hauser  Garten.  The  free  fantasia  is  wholly  on  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  overture  is  regular,  and  there  is  a  short  coda.  The 
overture  ends  with  the  four  sustained  chords  with  which  it  opened. 


"Schmerzen"        .    ■ Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  song  is  No.  5  of  a  set  entitled  "  Fiinf  Gedichte  fur  eine  Frauen- 
stimme  in  Musik  gesetz  von  Richard  Wagner."  The  set  includes  "  Der 
Engel,"  "Stehe  still,"  "Im  Treibhaus,"  "Schmerzen,"  "Traume." 
The  words  are  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck  (182 8-1 902).  When  she  met 
Wagner  in  1852,  she  was,  in  her  own  words,  a  blank  page.  The  story 
of  her  connection  with  him  is  best  told  in  "  Richard  Wagner  to  Mathilde 
Wesendonck,"  translated,  with  preface,  etc.,  by  W.  A.  Ellis  (New  York, 
1905)- 


SCHMERZEN. 

Sonne,  weinest  jeden  Abend 

Dir  die  schonen  Augen  roth, 

Wenn  im  Meeresspiegel  badend 

Dich  errlicht  der  friihe  Tod : 

Doch  ersteh'st  in  alter  Pracht, 

Glorie  der  dtist'ren  Welt, 

Du  am  Morgen  neu  erwacht, 

Wie  ein  stolzer  Siegesheld! 

Ach,  wie  sollte  ich  da  klagen, 

Wie,  mein  Herz,  so  schwer  dich  seh'n, 

Muss  die  Sonne  selbst  vejzagen, 

Muss  die  Sonne  untergeh'n? 

Und  gebieret  Tod  nur  Leben, 

Geben  Schmerzen  Wonnen  nur: 

O  wie  dank'  ich,  dass  gegeben 

Solche  Schmerzen  mir,  Natur ! 


GRIEFS. 

Sun,  thou  weepest  every  even 
Thy  resplendent  glances  red, 
When  into  the  sea  from  heaven 
All  too  soon  thou  sinkest  dead ; 
But  new  splendors  thee  adorn, 
Glory  of  the  darkened  earth, 
When  thou  wakest  in  the  morn, 
Hero-like  of  proudest  worth ! 
Why  should  I  in  vain  regretting 
Load  with  heaviness  my  heart, 
If  the  sun  must  find  a  setting, 
If  the  sun  e'en  must  depart? 
And  engenders  death  but  living, 
If  but  grief  can  lead  to  bliss : 
Oh !  I  thank  thee  then  for  giving, 
Nature,  me  such  pain  as  this, 

{Translated  by  Francis  Huejffer.) 


"The;  Procession"  Melody Cesar  Auguste  Franck 

i 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  io,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  9,  1890.) 

"La  Procession,"  poem  by  Ch.  Brizeux,  was  composed  by  Cesar 
Franck  in  188&.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Charlotte  Danner.  The 
original  version  is  in  E  major,  4-4,  Assez  lent  et  solennel. 

The  accompaniment  was  scored  by  Franck  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

Dieu  s'avance  a  travers  les  champs ! 

Par  les  landes,  les  pres,  les  verts  taillis  de  hetres. 

II  vient,  suivi  du  peuple  et  porte  par  les  pretres : 

Aux  cantiques  de  l'homme,  oiseaux,  melez  vos  chants! 

On  s'arrete. 

La  foule  autour  d'un  chene  antique 

S'incline,  en  adorant,  sous  l'ostensoir  mystique: 

Soleil !  darde  sur  lui  tes  longs  rayons  couchants ! 

Aux  cantiques  de  l'homme,  oiseaux,  melez  vos  chants! 

Vous,  fleurs,  avec  l'encens  exhalez  votre  arome! 

O  fete!  tout  reluit,  tout  prie,  et  tout  embaume! 

Dieu  s'avance  a  travers  les  champs! 

The  following  translation  into  English  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Blaess,  formerly  a  violoncellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra*: — 

God  is  coming  across  the  fields ! 

O'er  rich  pastures,  meadows  green,  by  shady  beech-tree  thickets. 

He  comes,  follow'd  by  throngs  devout,  borne  by  worshipping  priests: 

With  joyous  hymns  praising  the  Lord,  ye  birds,  mingle  your  songs ! 

They  stop ! 

The  multitude  'round  a  primeval  oak,  - 

Kneeling  in  adoration,  beholds  the  Host  uplifted. 

O  sun,  rest  upon  Him,  thy  mystic  setting  rays ! 

With  joyous  hymns  of  praise,  ye  birds,  mingle  your  songs! 

Oh,  flowers,  send  forth  as  incense  your  aromatic  fragrance! 

Behold,  how  man  and  nature  commune  in  one  with  God! 

God  is  coming  across  the  fields ! 

*  By  permission  of  J.  B.  Millet  Company,  Boston.  This  translation  was  published  in  "Famous  Composers 
and  Their  Works:  New  Series:  Musical  Selections,"  Boston,  igoo. 
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Song  "Zur  Johannisnacht"  ("Midsummer  Night"),  Op.  60,  No.  5. 

Bdvard  Halderup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there  September  4,  1907.) 

This  song  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  a  series  with  poems  by  Vilhelm  Krag. 
The  set  is  dedicated  to  Johannes  Messchaert,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
baritone.  * 

Allegro  risoluto  e  marcato,  D  major,  2-4. 

Eine  Weste  wiinsch'  ich  von  Seide  mir, 
Und  ich  will  reiten  ein  schneeweiss  Tier. 
Einen  Biigel  will  ich,  der  blitzt  und  fiammt, 
Und  ich  will  ha'n  einen  Mantel  von  Sammt. 
Auf  dem  rothen  Hut  soil  die  Feder  weh'n. 
Johannis-nacht,  o  wie  wunderschon ! 

Und  ich  will  haben  ein  Schatzelein. 
Dann  swing'  ich  den  Hut  mit  der  Feder  fein, 
Zum  Sattel  ich  hebe  die  Liebste  mein, 
Und  reit'  iiber  thaufeuchte  Flurenfeld  ein, 
In  die  wonn'  ge  Johannis-nacht. 

Give  me  a  silken  waistcoat,  and  I'll  ride  a  snowwhite  horse.  I'll  have  a  stirrup 
that  flashes  and  flames,  and  a  velvet  cloak.  A  feather  will  flutter  from  my  red  hat. 
Midsummer  night,  how  beautiful  thou  art! 

And  I'll  have  a  little  sweetheart.  Then  will  I  swing  my  hat  with  its  fine  feather, 
lift  my  sweetheart  to  the  saddle,  and  ride  over  the  fields  all  wet  with  dew,  in  the 
blissful  midsummer  night. 

*  Grieg  said  of  Messchaert:   "On  listening  to  his  interpretation  of  my  songs  I  have  had  the  same  volupt- 
uous sensation  as  when  I  composed  them." 


SOLO  PIANIST 


RECITALS  and  CONCERTS 


1    Pupil  of  Theodore  Leschetizky  and  personally  authorized  to  teach  his  method 
Endorsed  by  HAROLD  BAUER  and  FERRUCI0  BUS0NI 

THE  SPENCER  ARMS,   140  WEST  69th  STREET  Telephone. -Columbus  3996 


ifeuielnj  atrti  Hatrlj  Impairing 

aUjAttraa  i.  (Sarfr  (Enmpattij 
Ulamtfarturmg  3femel?rs 

393  ilain  S>ttett 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

HoBtntt  ^gtnplfnng  Wrtlft stvtx's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."  —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  bv  addressing 

C.  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


IS 


JANUARY  17th 


JANUARY  24th 


JANUARY 


NOTICE  TO  FORMER  PATRONS 
SENDING   A   MAIL   ORDER    BEFORE   WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    12, 
accompanied  by  cheque  (at  the  rate  of  $4.00,  $3.00  or  $2.00  per  seat,  according  to 


BY 


location),  either  to  Mrs.  J.  Heard  Cutter,  2  Harvard  Place,  or  to  Mrs.  William 

James  Hogg,  64  Elm  Street,  FORMER  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  Course  may  retain 

the  seats  which  they  occupied  last  season. 
SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  12.  at  Barnard, 

Sumner  &  Putnam  Co  's,  at  9  a.m.,  and  closes  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  29,  at  5:30. 
COURSE  TICKET,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of  the  Five 

Travelogues  of  the  Course,  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $2.00,  according  to  location. 
SINGLE   TICKETS,  $1.00,  75c.  and  50c.  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  MONDAY. 

DECEMBER  31,  at  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam  Co. 's.     25c  reserved  seats  sold 

only  when  doors  open. 


NOTICE:  The  above  prices  do  not  include  any  possible  War  Tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Government; 
such  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  such  manner  as  the  Government 
shall  direct. 
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eaosed 

We  offer  the  means  of  a  most  prac- 
tical economy  by  renewing  and 
restoring  to  almost  their  original 
appearance  and  condition  all  kinds 
of  mens  clothing  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  new  garments 

Heavy  and  Light  Overcoats 
Suits  Motor  Coats  Ulsters 
Evening  and  Street  Clothes 

All  dust  dirt  spots  stains  removed 

garments  carefully  pressed  by  hand  inside  and  out 

returned  neatly  folded  and  boxed 

.    PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE 

Our  Teams  and  Motors  Call  and  Deliver 


AMERICAS  GREATEST 
CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 


©reester  on 
3  PleasaM  Street  - 

Telephone  Park  1622 

Boston  Shops — Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street        248  Huntington  Avenue 

Cambridge  Shop — 1274  Massachusetts  Avenue  Harvard  Square 

Brookline  Shop — 1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

See  telephone  book  for  shops  in  other  cities 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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MECHANICS  HALL 


WORCESTER 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  5,  1918,  at  8.15 


FIFTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  ELLIS  COURSE 


fY 


Dr,  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


ARTHUR  HACICETT 
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Grand  Fete  at  Capueet's  House,  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 Hector  Beruoz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre,  France,  December  n,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869.) 

"Romeo  et "Juliette,"  grand  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos 
for  voices,  and  a  prologue  in  choral  recitative  after  Shakespeare  by 
Smile  Deschamps,  was  sketched  in  1829,  composed  in  1839,  produced 
in  1839,  revised  and  published  as  a  whole  in  1847.  (The  strophes  of 
the  prologue  had  previously  been  published  for  voice  and  piano.)  A 
second  and  revised  edition  was  published  in  1857.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Nicolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839,  at  the 
Conservatory,  Paris.  Berlioz  conducted.  Adolphe  Joseph  Louis 
Alizard  sang  the  part  of  Friar  Laurence;  Alexis  Dupont,  the  scherzetto 
of  Queen  Mab;  Mme.  Wideman,  the  strophes  of  the  prologue,  in  place 
of  Rosine  Stoltz,  who  had  been  announced.  Mme.  Stoltz  sang  at  the 
second  performance  on  December  12  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
performance  of  the  complete  work  outside  of  Paris  was  at  Vienna, 
January  2,  1846,  in  a  concert  organized  by  Berlioz.  The  singers  were 
Betty  Bury,  Behringer,  tenor,  and  Josef  Staudigl,  bass. 

Berlioz  called  the  work  a  "grand  symphony  with  chorus."  On 
September  22,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferrand  that  he  had  finished 
it.  " It  is  equivalent  to  an  opera  in  two  acts  and  will  fill  out  a  concert; 
there  are  fourteen  movements." 

There  is  an  Introduction  Combats.  Chorus  with  contralto  solo, 
strophes  for  contralto.  "Queen  Mab"  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus. 
Part  II.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  F£te  at  Capulet's  House.  Part  III, 
Capulet's  Garden.  Part  IV.  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Dream  Fairy. 
Juliet's  Funeral  Procession.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Finale.  Fight  of  Capulets  and  Montagues.  Air  of  Friar  Laurence. 
Oath  of  Reconciliation. 

Berlioz  wrote  as  a  preface:  "Although  voices  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, this  is  not  a  concert-opera,  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with 


JOHN   REBARER 

PIANIST 
COACH  ::  ACCOMPANIST  ::   INSTRUCTION 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

TWO  WEEKS,  FEBRUARY    18-MARCH  2,    1918 

NEW    ENGLAND  SEASON 

OF 

GRAND  OPERA 

BY  THE 

CHICAGO  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

CLEOFONTE   CAMPANINI 

GENERAL  DIRECTOR 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  SINGERS 

ENTIRE  CHORUS 

ENTIRE  ORCHESTRA 

ENTIRE  BALLET 

ENTIRE  STAGE  STAFF' 

IN 

REPERTOIRE  OF  FRENCH  AND   ITALIAN  OPERAS 

AS  PRODUCED   IN  CHICAGO  AND   NEW  YORK 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE 
TWENTY-SIX  BOXES    AVAILABLE 


DIRECTION  C.  A.  ELLIS,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
TO  WHOM  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED 
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chorus.  If  song  occurs  in  the  beginning,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which  sen- 
timents and  passions  should  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  It  is  more- 
over to  introduce  gradually  in  the  musical  development  choral  masses, 
whose  too  sudden  appearance  would  do  harm  to  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position. Thus  the  prologue,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  pro- 
logue by  Shakespeare  himself,  the  chorus  exposes  the  action,  is  sung  by 
only  fourteen  voices.  Later  is  heard,  behind  the  scene,  the  male 
chorus  of  Capulets;  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  women  and  men 
take  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  two  choruses  of  Capulets 
and  Montagues  appear  with  Friar  Laurence;  and  at  the  end  the  three 
choruses  are  united." 

Romeo  Alone:  Grand  Fete  at  CapuivEt's  House. 

Romeo,  as  unbidden  guest,  has  met  Juliet  at  the  ball.  Wildly  in  love 
he  forgets  his  Rosaline,  whose  charms  are  minutely  catalogued  by  Mer- 
cutio;.  but  knowing  that  Juliet  is  of  the  rival  house,  and  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  After  recitative-like  phrases 
of  the  first  violins  and  interrupting  harmonies  by  the  wood-wind  and 
other  strings,  a  pathetic  theme  is  sung  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  later  by 
first  violins.  This  theme  is  developed  and  interrupted  by  dance  music, 
which  has  already  been  heard  in  the  prologue.  The  tempo  changes  from 
Andante  malinconico  e  sostenuto  to  Larghetto  espressivo,  and  wood- wind 
instruments  sing  the  song  of  Romeo's  love  over  arpeggios  in  the  'cellos. 
Tambourines  give  at  intervals  the  dance  rhythm.  With  the  Allegro  in 
F  major,  2-2,  Romeo  is  again  in  the  ball-room.  The  dance  theme  is 
worked  up  elaborately  to  a  brilliant  pitch.  The  theme  of  the  preceding 
Larghetto  is  used  as  a  counter-subject  by  wood-wind  and  brass.  A 
chromatically  descending  theme  in  half  notes  suddenly  checks  the  gayety 
of  the  throng  and  the  lovers'  rapture.  The  Montague  is  recognized,  but 
Capulet's  words  to  Tybalt — 

"I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement " — 

have  their  way,  and  the  revel  is  resumed,  although  the  voice  of  the  la- 
menting Romeo  is  heard,  as  he  steals  from  the  fete  to  wait  in  Juliet's 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 


t'S  "SSSSBIS  D>  E  N  T  i  PR  1  CE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.                                        Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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garden.  A  jubilant  coda  brings-  the  close.  The  chromatic  strife- 
motive  sounds  ominously  in  the  basses.'  The  movement  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  triangles,  two  tambourines,  two  harps,  strings. 


WORCESTER    MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


SILVESTER 

music  Studios 

Twenty-Fourth  Season 

Brewer  Building     -     58  Front  Street 

Telephone  Connection 


VIOLIN  ::  VIOLA  ::  PIANO 

Three  Capable  Teachers 
DANIEL  SILVESTER.  Director 

Conductor  and  Manager  of  the 

WORCESTER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


A  STRING  QUARTETTE  AVAILABLE 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

Teacher  of  Singing 

4  Haviland  Street       ....       Boston 

B.B.  1047 
In  Worcester.  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  317  Day  Bldg, 


VELNER  COXON-BEMIS 

TEACHER  OF 

.  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Studio      •  Residence 

36  Winfield  Street  1 1  Woodbine  Street 

Phone.  Park  4915-W  Phone.  Park  2218-J 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


JESSIE  DELL  LEWIS 
SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

THE  SPEAKING  VOICE  TRAINED 

PLATFORM  READER  DRAMATIC  COACH 

29  Williams  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone,  C-669-M 


Piano,  Pipe  Organ  and  Vocal  Coach 

Room  317  Day  Building 
306  Main  Street.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 

Studio  4  Federal  Place 

443  Day  Building.     Worcester,  Massachusetts 

.    Telephone 


TEACHER,  VOICE  and  PIANO 

STUDIOS 
Room  528  Day  Building,  Phone,  C-1088-W 
24  Hamilton  Street         Phone.  Cedar  1899 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

Refers  by  permission  to  HAROLD  BAUER 

WORCESTER,  Tucker  Pianoforte  School 

11  FOSTER  STREET 

BOSTON,  Steinert  Hall 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Residence  Studio,  26  KINGSBURY  STREET 
Phone,  Park  3187-12 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square.  BOSTON 

JOHN  LANE  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


HARPIST 

236  BAY  STATE  ROAD 

Telephone 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3.  New  York  City 


I  ^qii;«c    Aw.*!*™*"  Pinif»<«a«ll        A  RATIONALIST  IN    MUSIC    PEDAGOGY 
JL©M1§  Aromar  KM§1>©I!  carnegie  hall,  new  york  city 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.    Schirmer,  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STUDIO        -       -       -       801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  INTERPRETATION 

STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  Georges  Barr6re.  Willem  Willeke,  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Nielsen, 

Leo  Schulz,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adamo  Didur,  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Phone.  Columbus  131 1. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  is 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

(Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

OD  VOCAL  STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Director 
Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School 


VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 
ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


864  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Studio 
1339  UNION  STREET 


Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 


/HON  TO  THE  VOCAL   WORL1 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 


703  CARNEGIE  HALL 


Price  50  cents,  Music  Stores 


MNA  KAUFMANN  SOPRANO 

V°£AA    STmPJ°S  CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 

I  he  Lehmann  Method 
601     CARNEGIE    HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER,  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


..     TENOR     .. 


VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


VOCAL  STUDIOS 
22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley  3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 

1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Mail  address 

No.  1 1  Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk.  Conn. 


Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

VOCAL   TECHNIQUE        REPERTOIRE 
ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio.  607-608  Carnegie  Hall    NEW  YORK 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

^AGGERTY-  SWELL    ™®"  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 


337  WEST  85th  STREET 


Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street.  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  vhe  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


Y0N« 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS 


S.  C.  YON 
P.  A.  YON 
fOCAL,  PIANO.  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

D    a     vnu    n        ■  u    )   St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 
P.  A.  YON.  Organist   -(   Academy  of  Mount  St   Vincent.  New  York 

S.  C.  YON,  Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 


Directors 


Telephone,  Circle  951 


853  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


etc. 


Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL  DICTION.  Opera, 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


:e  bates  rice 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Lang  Studios       ...       6  Newbury  Street 


MB. 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 

Based  on  INNER-FEELING,  REASONING  and 

DRILLS 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 

MEMORIZING,  14  Guides,    S10.00 
RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,  not  do  re  mi 
IMPROVISING 

95,220  MODULATIONS,  HARMONIC  DICTATION, 
and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 

one  given  tone 
TRANSPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 
SENTENCES 
FREE   DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERFIELD 
ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 
109  WEST  45th  STREET 
New  York  City  Tel.  Bryant  3247 


ELIZABETH'  SIEDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorizeo 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street,  Tel.,  B:  B.  3529-R 
Residence,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..  B.B.  3180 


INSTRUCTION    IN  SINGING 
AND  DRAMATIC   RECITATION 

OPERA,  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 
New  and  Beautiful  Studio 

44  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
recognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  world- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years*  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


Thirty-seventh  Season,  1917-1918 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Mr.  Hackett  is  ill  and  unable  to  sing  to-night.    The 
soloist  will  be  IRMA  SEYDEL. 

The  revised  programme  is  as  follows: 

Beethoven       ....  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Saint-Saens         .         .  Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

No.  3,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 
III.     Molto  moderate  e  maestoso:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Sibelius "The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the 

Finnish  Folk-Epic  "Kalevala" 

Enesco    ....      Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1 
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SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  5 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Mozart  . 

Sibelius  . 

Handel  . 

Enesco  . 


Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni" 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the 
Finnish  Folk-Epic  "KalevaJa" 

Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria, 
"Waft  her,  Angels,"  from  "Jepthah" 

Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1 


SOLOIST 
ARTHUR  HACKETT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


ANNOUNCEMENT  for  the  SEASON  of  1917-1918  of  the 


PAUL   HULTMAN,   Director 


THE  Hultman-McQuaid  Conservatory  of  Music,  upon  entering  its  sixth  season, 
stands  as  not  only  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Worcester,  but  as  the 
second  largest  in  New  England. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  of  national  reputation,  the  director  of  each  depart- 
ment being  an  experienced  concert  performer  and  teacher  of  European  training. 


Private  instruction  is  given  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  'cello,  violin,  solfeggio,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  musical  analysis,  appreciation,  etc.  The  subjects  of  theory  and  appreciation 
are  taught  in  private  as  well  as  class  lessons.  Students  completing  the  four-year  con- 
servatory cours'e  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  while  those  completing  one  or  more  subjects 
but  not  a  full  conservatory  course  are  granted  certificates. 

It  is  the. aim  of  the  conservatory  to  give  to  its  pupils  every  possible  opportunity  for 
development  in  public  performance.  To  encourage  this,  twenty  public  concerts  are  given 
each  year  by  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  conservatory,  while  private  recitals  are  held  for 
the  elementary  pupils. 

Pupils  may  be  enrolled  at  any   time  for  any   one  subject  or  for  the  entire 

conservatory  course. 

Organ  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  free  use  of  the  organ  for  practice  purposes. 
Special  circulars  pertaining  to  individual  teachers  may  be  had  upon  request. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  high  standard  maintained  by  the  conservatory  and 
its  recognition  in  the  musical  world;  also  to  the  benefit  its  pupils  derive  from  an 
atmosphere  of  good  music  which  is  so  essential  in  the  course  of  a  musical  education. 


30  ELM  STREET 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the.  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1804- 1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Biilow  said, — 
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that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  '  Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it 
is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets 
to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his 
heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nodurna  versate 
manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent 
musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm— these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet ; 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sar- 
castic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava ;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  ... 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  sirnple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 

*  Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
*«  gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instru- 
ments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  ham- 
mering the  C  on  the  drums. tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foun- 
dation tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  ... 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
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of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account. of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible 
further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears 
only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  move- 
ments can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  prom  "Don  Giovanni." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito  o  sia  II  Don  Giovanni:  dramma  giocoso  in 
due  atti:  la  Poesia  e  dell'  Abate  da  Ponte,  Poeta  de'  Teatri  Imperiali; 
la  Musica  e  del  Sig.  Wolfgango  Mozart,  Maestro  di  Cap,"  was  first 
performed  at  Prague  on  October  29,  1787.     Mozart  conducted. 

The  aria,  "II  mio  tesoro"  (act  ii,  No.  8),  is  sung  by  Don  Ottavio. 

II  mio  tesoro  intanto 
Andante  a  consolar! 
E  del  bel  ciglio  il  pianto 
Cercate  di  asciugar. 

Ditele,  che  i  suoi  torti 
A  vendicar  io  vado, 
Che  sol  di  stragi  e  morti, 
Nunzio  vogl'  io  tornar. 

The  scene  is  a  dark  courtyard  with  three  doors  before  the  house  of 
Donna  Anna.  Leporello  entreats  Donna  Elvira,  Zerlina,  Don  Ottavio, 
and  Masetto  for  pardon,  and  then  runs  away.  Don  Ottavio  says  in 
recitative:  "Friends,  this  confirms  me,  and  the  crimes  we  have  wit- 
nessed, we  no  further  can  doubt  that  Don  Giovanni  was  the  villainous 
murderer  of  Donna  Anna's  father.  Do  me  the  favor  to  stay  a  while 
with  her;  I  now  go  to  seek  the  law's  assistance.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  at  hand,  O  thou  traitor,  and  thy  doom  sooner  or  later  is  assured." 

To  my  beloved,  O  hasten, 
To  comfort  her  sad  heart! 
Sweet  are  the  tears  that  chasten 
Yet  grieve  not  those  who  part. 

Tell  her,  to  see  her  righted, 
Ne'er  will  I  cease  pursuing. 
My  sword  and  faith  I've  plighted, 
Naught  my  resolve  shall  thwart. 

— Englished  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 

The  aria  is  accompanied  by  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
and  strings. 
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"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus.  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsenn")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
" Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
"  The  Swan  of  Tuonela  " ;   4.  "  Lemminkainen's  Homef aring  ") . 

Ivemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by,  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli.  He  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  '  Pau-Puk-Keewis.' " 
_  Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  '  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  violoncello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  fare- 
well sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  -To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

*  A  coll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 


Recitative;,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria,  "Waft  her, 
Angels,"  from  "Jepthah"  ....   George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London,  April  14,'  1759.) 

Jepthah,  oratorio  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  the 
music  by  George  Frideric  Handel,  was  brought  out  at  Co  vent  Garden 
in  London  on  February  26,  1752.  It  was  Handel's  last  oratorio.  The 
score  was  begun  on  January  21,  1751,  and  completed  on  August  30  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  facsimile  of 
Handel's  autograph  score,  the  last  page  of  which  shows  the  last  few 
measures  of  music  and  the  last  signature  to  a  completed  composition 
Handel  wrote  before  his  blindness  became  complete. 

The  recitative  and  air  sung  at  this  concert  do  not  really  belong  to- 
gether. They  are,  however,  both  in  the  part  of  Jepthah.  The  recita- 
tive comes  near  the  close  of  the  second  act,  and  is  in  response  to  Iphis's 
announcement  of  her  readiness  to  fulfil  her  father's  vow.  The  air 
(preceded  by  another  recitative)  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act,  before  the  ceremonial  of  Iphis's  sacrifice.  Sims  Reeves  first  had 
the  idea  of  putting  these  two  unconnected  numbers  together  for  per- 
formance at  concerts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  England  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  thus  to  sing  them  together.  In  Handel's  score  both  are 
accompanied  b}^  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses;  the  or- 
chestral part  in  the  air,  however,  has  some  bare  places  which  call  for 
additional  accompaniments.  The  text  of  the  recitative  and  air  is  as 
follows : — 

RECITATIVE. 

Deeper  and  deeper  still,  thy  goodness,  child, 
Pierceth  a  father's  bleeding  heart,  and  cheeks 
The  cruel  sentence  on  my  falt'ring  tongue. 
Oh !  let  me  whisper  it  to  the  raging  winds, 
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Or  howling  deserts;  for  the  ears  of  men 

It  is  too  shocking. — Yet — have  I  not  vow'd? 

And  can  I  think  the  great  Jehovah  sleeps, 

Like  Chemosh,  and  such  fabled  deities? 

Ah  no;  Heaven  heard  my  thoughts,  and  wrote  them  down- 

It  must  be  so. — "Tis  this  that  racks  my  brain, 

And  pours  into  my  breast  a  thousand  pangs, 

That  lash  me  into  madness. — Horrid  thought! 

My  only  daughter! — so  dear  a  child, 

Doom'd  by  a  father! — Yes, — the  vow  is  past, 

And  Gilead  hath  triumph'd  o'er  his  foes. 

Therefore,  tomorrow's  dawn — I  can  no  more. 


AIR. 


Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies, 
Far  above  yon  azure,  plain — 
Glorious  there,  like  you,  to  rise, 
There,  like  you,  forever  reign. 
Waft  her,  etc. 


ENTR'ACTE. 


THE  TWO   MUSICS. 

(From  the  London  Times,  June  16,  19 17.) 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone ! 

We  try  to  say  what  we  think  of  music,  but  generally  fail ;  and  yet  in 
other  matters  we  know  that  when  we  cannot  express  our  thought  it  is 
because  we  do  not  choose  the  right  words.  The  reason  for  the  failure 
is  partly  that  there  are  two  musics,  and  that  we  have  to  talk  of  the 
music  of  life  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  music  of  tone,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  the  only  intelligible  description  of  music  is  by  way  of  metaphor. 

For  there  is  a  music  which  is  divorced  from  tone.  Ordinary  speech 
shows  how  near  it  is  to  our  thoughts.  We  say  the  meeting  was  "har- 
monious," all  elements  of  "discord  were  absent,  the  speech  began  in  a 
"minor  key,"  continued  in  a  higher  "strain,"  its  "keynote"  or  its 
"burden  "  was  . . .,  the  speaker  "droned,"  or  was  full  of  "airs  and  graces," 
or  "descanted"  upon  the  "theme,"  or  never  wearied  of  the  "refrain" — 
and  so  on.  We  conceive  the  right  handling  of  life  to  be  the  finding  of 
unity  in  its  variety,  .the  making  of  an  intelligible  congruity — in  other 
words,  music. 
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The  musician  looks  at  life  through  tone,  but  it  is  life  he  is  looking  at. 
He  sometimes  suggests  this  in  his  whimsical  way  by  a  title — "Soupirs," 
"Grillen,"  "  Sentimentals  "• — sometimes  retires  into  his  shell  and  labels 
it  Op.  25,  No.  9;  all  children  would  rather  live  in  a  house  with  a  name 
than  a  number,  while  their  elders,  with  more  experience  of  question- 
begging  in  all  its  forms,  prefer  the  number. 

Music,  like  life,  is  an  art  and  a  science.  The  science  is  a  kind  of  com- 
mon law  built  up  from  the  practice  of  composers,  small  and  great.  It 
is  a  sense  of  history  running  through  the  scheme  of  a  composition, 
whose  plan  escapes  contemporaries.  It  is  a  creed  which  is  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  accidents  in  order  to  keep  essentials.  Law,  history,  creed — 
these  are  the  centres  of  the  music-lover's  convictions,  and  serious  com- 
posers put  forth  their  strength  to  extend  their  boundaries.  The  efforts 
of  present-day  composers  in  this  direction  form  just  now  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  lectures.  The  fascination  of  this  study  lies  in  the  experi- 
ence we  have  all  had,  that  to  penetrate  one  small  corner  of  man's  ac- 
tivities is  to  take  the  shortest  route  to  the  understanding  of  the  uni- 
verse. Music  is  one  such  corner;  if  it  is  not  a  vital  part  of  that  heart 
and  brain  which,  in  other  walks  of  life,  rules,  fights,  teaches,  or  heals, 
it  is  nothing.  And  these  rulers  and  healers,  in  their  turn,  though 
they  seem  to  be  doing  something  "useful"  and  to  "have  no  use  for" 
the  man  of  music,  are  yet  valuing  their  occupation  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  as  he  does — because  it  opens  a  window  into  the  soul  of  things. 

But  we  frequently  hear  music  without  these  high  thoughts  in  our' 
minds,  just  as,  when  children,  we  liked  being  read  to,  though  we  did. 
not  understand,  sometimes  quaintly  misunderstood,  the  long  words. 
We  just  averaged  the  dialect  of  "Old  Mortality"  and  the  unfamiliar 
diction  of  the  "Earthly  Paradise,"  and  listened  to  the  tune.  So,  when 
in  an  evening's  music  the  turn  comes  of  someone  beginning  with-"  De — " 
and  ending  with  "■ — sky,"  we  let  ourselves  go  upon  the  stream  of  sound 
as  if  we  were  shooting  a  rapid  that  might  be  dangerous,  but  we  didn't 
care,  or  famous  but  we  didn't  know,  and  taste  life  in  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  it.  If  someone  shows  us  afterwards  a  chart  of  the  music, 
we  are  no  whit  the  wiser;  the  actual  experience  was  the  thing.  It  was 
to  help  us  to  get  this  experience  that  some  suggestive  notes  were  written 
for  M.  Moiseivitch's  recent  Chopin  recital. 

Inadequate  as  both  methods  are,  analysis  and  suggestion,  we  need 
both,  because  we  apply  both  to  that  dealing  with  our  fellow  men  which 
we  call  life,  of  which  music  is  one  shadow  among  others.  Neither  of 
them  explains  music,  though  explanation  is  their  ostensible  purpose; 
but  they  relate  it  by  metaphor  to  the  facts  and  ideas  of  life,  and  so 
enable  us  to  recall  in  an  orderly  manner  the  experience  of  the  evanescent 
tone  and  to  make  it  a  symbol  of  life,  and  life  of  it. 
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Rhapsodie  Roumaine  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Knesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.  The 
other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.  It  is  dedicated 
to  B.  Croce-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-^-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  on  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  (clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood-wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  Modere,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  191 1.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  17,  19 12.  Dr.  Muck  led 
the  performances  on  March  7,  1914,  December  10,  1915,  and  October 
19,  1917. 

Enesco's  father  was  a  farmer.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  three  asked 
him  to  bring  him  a  fiddle  from  the  town  where  he  sold  his  produce. 
The  father  brought  him  one,  but  it  had  only  three  strings,  and  the  boy 
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was  disgusted:  "I  wanted  a  fiddle,  not  a  plaything."  A  real  violin 
was  obtained.  Georges  soon  played  the  tunes  he  heard  at  village 
weddings,  and  made  up  tunes  of  his  own.  A  wandering  musician, 
staying  in  the  village,  taught  him  his  notes.  Georges  began  to  compose 
before  he  had  seen  any  treatise  on  harmony.  Another  musician  per- 
suaded the  father  to  take  the  boy  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Hellmesberger, 
the  elder,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory' and  conductor 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  admit  the  seven- 
year-old  boy:  "The  Conservatory  is  not  a  cradle."  But  the  father 
pleaded  earnestly.  Hellmesberger  heard  the  boy,  admitted  him  to 
the  Conservatory,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family  where  he  lived  for 
four  years.  Georges  took  the  first  prizes  for  violin  and  harmony  when 
he  was  eleven.     He  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Fuchs. 

The  father  was  wise;  he  did  not  exploit  the  boy  as  a  prodigy,  but 
took  him  to  Paris.  The  class  of  Massenet,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Georges,  was  then  conducted  by  Gabriel  Faure\  Georges  studied 
the  violin  with  Martin  Marsick,  and  composition  with  Gedalge.  In 
1897  Knescou,  as  he  was  then  known,  took  a  second  accessit  for  fugue 
and  counterpoint.     In  1899  he  won  a  first  prize  for  violin  playing. 

In  1897  (June  11)  a  concert  of  his  works  was  given  in  Paris  by  Miss 
Eva  Holland,  violinist,  assisted  by  several.  .The  programme  included 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  Suite  dans  le  Style  ancien  for  piano- 
forte ;  songs,  ' '  Le  Saphir ' '  and  ' '  Les  deux  differentes  manieres  d'aimer ' ' ; 
Nocturne  and  Saltarello  for  violoncello;  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings.     This  quintet  showed  the  influence  of  Brahms. 

E^douard  Colonne  heard  the  violin  sonata  played  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Bibesco,  who  had  befriended  the  boy  praised  by  Faure,  Mas- 
senet, and  Saint-Saens.  He  asked  if  Enesco  had  not  composed  an 
orchestral  work.  He  was  shown  the  "Poeme  Roumain,"  which  he  pro- 
duced at  a  Chatelet  concert,  February  6,  1898.  Enesco  became  at  once 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  soon  heard  as  a  violinist.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  through  Europe.  He  is  court 
violinist  to  the  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Enesco  is  reported  as  having  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  visitor : — ■ 

"People  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  catalogue  and  classify  me  in  the  usual  way.  They  could  not 
decide  exactly  what  type  of  music  mine  was.  It  was  not  French  after 
the  manner  of  Debussy,  it  was  not  exactly  German,  they  declared. 
In  short,  while  it  did  not  sound  outlandish,  it  did  not  closely  resemble 
anything  familiar,  and  people  are  annoyed  when  they  cannot  readily 
classify  one. 


. 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes— never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c.  25c.  50c.  and  $1  .UO 

BROWN'S  ISSffigu?  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.                                         Price,  25c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS.    
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"That,  I  feel  sure,  comes  from  the  fact  that  my  musical  educa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  one  locality.  I  was  born  in  Roumania  (and 
I  return  there  for  a  while  every  summer),  but  when  I  was  seven  years 
old  I  was  studying  in  Vienna,  and,  incidentally,  composing  sonatas, 
rondos  and  a  good  many  other  things.  ...  I  became  violinist  in  one  of 
the  large  orchestras  in  Vienna,  and  when  Hellmesberger  conducted  a 
large  choral  society  which  sang  all  the  great  masses,  I  used  to  sit  among 
the  singers  studying  the  scores. 

"In  those  days  I  became  deeply  imbued  with  Wagner  and  Brahms, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  to-day  my  works  show  a  combination  of 
their  influence.  No,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  about  that.  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  not  at  all  as  antithetical  as  people  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  They  were  opposed  to  each  other  much  more  by  reason  of 
policy  than  musically.  Musically  they  have  many  things  in  common. 
You  can  even  find  in  Brahms  themes  strongly  suggestive  of  Wagner's. 
In  Brahms's  horn  trio  you  hear  the  '  Walkiire ' ;  in  the  third  symphony, 
'Tannhauser.'  The  aim  of  both  was  for  the  highest  and  noblest. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that  Brahms 
lacked  the  sensuous  element  which  one  finds  in  the  music  of  Wagner. 

"After  years  of  study  in  Vienna  I  came  to  Paris,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  because  I  was  young  and  a  foreigner,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Conservatory,  where  ...  I  naturally  absorbed  French  influences 
to  a  certain  extent,  which,  combined  with  the  German,  gave  a  further 
character  to  my  writings. 

"I  have  written  relatively  little  (naturally  I  am  not  taking  into 
account  student  compositions,  with  which  you  can  see  my  shelves  piled 
four  rows  high),  because  my  duties  as  soloist  and  conductor  have  not 
granted  me  the  leisure.  Cela  va  sans  dire  that  I  prefer  composition  to 
interpretation.  But  the  main  reason,  after  all,  for  my  being  a  violin 
virtuoso  is  that  I  wish  to  make  enough  to  support  myself,  and  not  to 
have  to  depend  upon  my  father  and  other  relatives." 


* 
*  * 


Among  Enesco's  chief  works  are: — 

"Poeme  Roumain,"  Op.  i. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6. 

Pastorale  Fantaisie  for  orchestra   (Chatelet  concert,   February   19, 

1899). 

Dixtuor,  or  Symphony  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

Symphony  for  orchestra  (Chatelet  concert,  January  21,  1906). 

Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  9. 


PIANIST 

COACH  ::  ACCOMPANIST  ::    INSTRUCTION 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Symphonie  concertante  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (Lamoureux 
concert,  March,  1909,  J.  Salmon  violoncellist). 

Trois  Rhapsodies  Roumaines,  Op.  11.  Two  were  played  at  Pablo 
Casal's  concerts  in  Paris,  February  16,  1908. 


WORCESTER    MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


VIOLIN  ::  VIOLA  ::  PIANO 


Three  Capable  Teachers 
DANIEL  SILVESTER.  Director 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 

Twenty-Fourth  Season 
Brewer  Building       -       58  Front  Street  Conductor  and  Manager  of  the 

Telephone  Connection  WORCESTER    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

A  STRING  QUARTETTE  AVAILABLE 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

Teacher  of  Singing 

4  Haviland  Street       -      -      -   '  -       Boston 

B.  B.  1047 
In  Worcester,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  317  Day  Bldg. 


TEACHER  OF 

PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Studio  Residence 

36  Winfieid  Street  1 1   Woodbine  Street 

Phone.  Park  4915-W  Phone.  Park  2218-J 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Piano,  Pipe  Organ  and  Vocal  Coach 

Room  317  Day  Building 
306  Main  Street,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

THE  SPEAKING  VOICE  TRAINED 

PLATFORM  READER  DRAMATIC  COACH 

29  Williams  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone.  C-669-M 


TEACHER,  VOICE  and  PIANO 

STUDIOS 
Room  528  Day  Building,  Phone,  C-1088-W 
24  Hamilton  Street         Phone,  Cedar  1899 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 

Studio  4  Federal  Place 

443  Day  Building.     Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Telephone 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

Refers  by  permission  to  HAROLD  BAUER 

WORCESTER,  Tucker  Pianoforte  School 

11  FOSTER  STREET 

BOSTON,  Steinert  Hall 


iiopkins 
Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Residence  Studio,  26  KINGSBURY  STREET 

Phone,  Park  3187-12 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  PMSCILLA  ¥/HITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

JOHN  LANE  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr.  CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


Um  /MMIjF 


«J1        A  RATIONALIST  IN    MUSIC    PEDAGOGY 

5>&M  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.     Schirmer,  Luckhardt.  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STUDIO        -        -       -        801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 


NELL  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

.  i   ,     kt  v  VOCAL   TECHNIQUE         REPERTOIRE 

Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  ORATORIO  COACHING 


Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


Studio,  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  INTERPRETATION 

STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  George3  Barrere.  Willem  Willeke,  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Nielsen, 

Leo  Schulr,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adamo  Didur,  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Phone,  Columbus  1311. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  it 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

(Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


JACQUES  L.  GOTTLIEB  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Director  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

.  864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn,  N.Y  .  Studio 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION   TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 


By  EDMUND    J. 

703  CARNEGIE  HALL  „        Price  50  cents,  Music  Stores 

MINNA  KAUFMAMN  SOPRANO 

W0$LAi\    ST*K5?i0S  CONCERT        ::        RECITAL 

1  he  Lehmann  Method 

601    CARNEGIE   HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER.  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TENOR 

THEO.  VAN  YORX 


VOCAL  STUDIOS 
voice  trials  by  appointment  only  22  West  39th  St.,    New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley   3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

SherwoodMewkiik  ^ts^G.^Y^ 

Mail  address 

No.  1 1   Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

Mine.  HAGGERTY-SNELL    n^  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET -       -       NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


FRANKLIN  CANNON 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki,  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  13}  Carnegie  Hall 

STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


32  East  58th  Street.  New  York 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio.  212  West  59th  Street.  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


Directors 


S.  C.  YON 
P.  A.  YON 
VOCAL.  PIANO.  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

d    a    vr»M    r\  _     •  »    )  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church.  New  York 
P.  A.  YON.  Orgamst  ]  Academy  of  Mount  St  Vincent.  New  York 

S.  C.  YON.  Organist.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church.  New  York 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  853  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Circle  951 


MARIE  D 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio.  MENTAL   DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 

Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


ALICE   BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Lang  Studios       ...       6  Newbury  Street 


TEACHES  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAGOGY 

Based  on  INKER-FEELING,  SEASONING  and 

DRILLS 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  RELIABLE  and  PENETRATIVE 

k  MEMORIZING,  14  Guides.    §10.00 

RHYTHM  and  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 
COMPOSITION  and  MELODIC  DICTATION 
CREATIVE  KEYBOARD  and  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
SIGHT  SINGING  for  Professional,   not  do  re  mi 
IMPROVISING 
95,220  MODULATIONS,  HARMONIC  DICTATION, 
and  how  to  write  these  modulations  from 
one  given  tone 
TRANSPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  and  CHORD 
SENTENCES 
FREE   DEMONSTRATION   BY    APPOINTMENT 
Address:  EFFA  ELLIS   PERFIELD 
ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 
109  WEST  45th  STREET 
N«w  York  City  Tel.  Bryant  3247 


ELIZABETH  SIEDl 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..  B.  B.  3529- R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel..B.B.3l80 


INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING 
AND    DRAMATIC  RECITATION 

OPERA,  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 

New  and  Beautiful  Studio 

44  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Steinway 

FROM  the  very  beginning 
of  a  musical  education, 
nothing  is  so  important  as 
a  correct  appreciation  of  tone. 
Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a 
Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is 
repognized  as  ideal,  and  it  has 
made  this  instrument  wdrld- 
famous.  Superior  craftsmanship 
builds  the  Steinway  for  lifetime 
usage,  and  all  the  strain  of  "prac- 
tice years"  does  not  make  its 
action  uneven  or  lessen  its  sweet- 
ness and  resonance  of  tone.. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no 
other  instrument  is  "good  enough 
to  begin  on."  Consider,  too,  that 
a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  "good"  piano. 


SONNEL 


Violins 


Witek,A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 
Habenicht,  W. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
Spoor,  S.   . 
Ringwall,  R. 

Rissland,  K. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Baraniecki,  A. 
Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Bak,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S. 
Fiedler,  A. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gewirtz,  J. 
Rosen.  S. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

•    Violas. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.            Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.                   Folgmann,  E.          Warnke,  J. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Basses. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke, A. 
de  Mailly,  C. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H 

Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bassoons. 
Mosbach,  J. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

Battles,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
"Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Horns. 
Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner.  E„ 

Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Trombones. 
Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenneld,  L. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Tympani  .                     Percussion  . 
Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.            Gardner,  C. 
Kandler,  F.           Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 

NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE     -      -      -     NEW  BEDFORD 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  9 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  ....       Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.    Andante  sostenuto;  moderate  con  anima  (in  movimento  di  valse). 
II.    Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Beethoven       .         .         .    Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 

Enesco    ....      Rhapsodie  Roumaine,  A  major,  Op.  11,  No.  1 


SOLOIST 
ELIZABETH  K.  HOWLAND 


ERNST  SCHMIDT,  Conductor 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,   Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died    at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his  own 
wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January 
7.  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concerning 
his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  composi- 
tion, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  inti- 

•  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podalia,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterwards  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful, -unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 
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mate.  Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep-rooted 
principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held  in  dis- 
dain all  that  was  petty  and  conventional,  and  was  pure  in  thought  and 
action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental.* 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "  I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very 
nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composi- 
tion, and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In  August, 
1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I 
hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
he  gave  the  programme  of  this  symphony,  with  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought, 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of 
despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine 
sweet  dream!     A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 

*  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 
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and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  book  which  he  had\  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is 
heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces 
its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned  with  you. 
They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  they 
enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happiness, 
simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — and  you 
can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,   Vienna,   December  22,    1808.     All  the 
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pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky ; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in 
church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full 
orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the 
Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began 
at  half -past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 


* 
*  * 


When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  towards  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  .a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of    four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
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to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  ' '  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by.  the  marking  " tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
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as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  ' The  rest  is  silence ! '"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 


Rhapsodie  Roumainb  in  A  major,  Op.  ii,  No.  i. 

Georges  Enesco  (Enescou) 

(Born  at  Cordaremi,  Roumania,  August  7,  1881 ;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Rhapsody  is  the  first  of  three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies.  The 
other  two  are  respectively  in  D  major  and  G  minor.  It  is  dedicated 
to  B.  Croc£-Spinelli  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  triangle, 
two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  founded  on  Roumanian  airs,  which  appear  in  turn, 
and  are  somewhat  varied  rather  than  developed.  The  Rhapsody 
begins  with  preluding  (clarinet  and  oboe)  on  hints  at  the  first  theme, 
which  is  finally  announced  by  violins  and  wood-wind.  The  first  indica- 
tion reads  ModeY6,  A  major,  4-4.  The  prevailing  tonality,  so  constant 
that  it  has  excited  discussion,  is  A  major.  As  the  themes  are  clearly 
presented  and  there  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  there  is  no 
need  of  analysis.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  twice  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London  in  the  summer  and  fall  season  of  191 1. 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  m  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  AYashington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,_and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skillin  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  hewas  one  of  the  first 
to  use,electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 


FIFTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiate*  in  any 
form.    Sold  everywhere  in  boxes— never  in  bulk.  Prices.  10c.  25c.  50c.,  and  $1 .00 

BROWN'S  1SK8K3?  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.                                     Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS.  
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Miss  PRISQLLA  WHITI 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr. 


PIANOFORTE     INSTRUCTION 

Est.  25  years  in  N.  Y. 
Certificated  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall  Studios  832-3,  New  York  City 


il§  Arams' 


fl^^ll        A  RATIONALIST  IN    MUSIC   PEDAGOGY 

IddCU  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.    Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.     Schirmer.  Luckhardt.  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


ART 


STUDIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
-   .    801-2  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  1350  CIRCLE 


Summer  School  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  Circular  on  request 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOCAL  TECHNIQUE    REPERTOIRE 
ORATORIO  COACHING 

Studio,  607-608  Carnegie  Hall     NEW  YORK 


PIANIST 

TEACHER— ACCOMPANIST— SONG  INTERPRETATION 

STUDIOS.  154  W.  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  Georges  Barr6re,  Willem  Willeke,  Anton  Hekking,  Alice  Nielsen, 

Leo  Schulz,  Boris  Hambourg,  Adamo  Didur,  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Phone,  Columbus  1311. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


The  Practical  Book  for  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students 

The  lessons  set  down  in  this  book  consist  of  the  material  used  in  THE  HAYWOOD  STUDIOS. 
"I  hope  that  these  lessons  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth.     The  book  it 
valuable  to  me  as  a  supplement  to  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you  in  person." 

{Signed)     ORVILLE  HARROLD. 
75  cents  net  from  your  dealer  or  the 

HAYWOOD  VOCAL  STUDIOS,  331  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

JACQUES  L.  GOTTLIEB  VIOLIN  AND  ENSEMBLE 

Sector  ORCHESTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Neighborhood  Symphony  Orchestra 

864  CARNEGIE  HALL  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Studio 

East  Side  House  Settlement  Music  School  NEW  YORK  1339  UNION  STREET 

Neither  tone,  expression  or  style  sacrificed  for  mere  technical  display 

A    REVELATION  TO  THE  VOCAL   WORLD 

Of  the  System  that  has  made  THEO.  KARLE  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN  TENOR" 

By  EDMUND    J.   MYER 

703  CARNEGIE  HALL  Price  50  cents.  Music  Stores 

MINNA  KAUFMANN  soprano 

VOtuAtLv,    STmPI0S  CONCERT         ::        RECITAL 

The  Lehmann  Method 
601     CARNEGIE    HALL  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY        .  J-  castall.  Sec'y  FOR  CLUBS 

EMMA  L.  TRAPPER.  REPRESENTATIVE,  105  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

TENOR 

THEO.  VAN  YORX 


sr&^      * vsiw*.  VOCAL  STUDIOS 

voice  trials  by  appointment  only         22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone.  Greeley  3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

(Tone  Specialist) 

Lillian  Sherwood-Newkirk  lR^^S^^B% 

Mail  address 

No.  1 1  Morgan  Avenue     -     Norwalk,  Conn. 


"Not  all  may  become  Artists,  but  everyone  can  be  taught  to  sing  artistically." 

HAGGERTY-  SNELL    ^o?**  VOCAL  ART 

FROM  VOICE  PLACEMENT  TO  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
337  WEST  85th  STREET -.      -       NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  West  End  Ave.  and  Riverside  Drive 
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M  U  SI  CAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Authoritative  presentation  of  pianistic  principles  as  taught  by  Leschetizki.  combining  relaxation 

and  vitalization  in  the  development  of  Tone  and  Technic. 

Boston  Interpretative  Analysis  and  Coaching  New  York 

26  Steinert  Hall  133  Carnegie  Hall 


32  East  58th  Street,  New  York 


STUDIO  FOR  THE  HIGHER 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 

PLAYING 

On  Modern  and  Scientific  Principles 
Weight  and  Relaxation  Taught 

Faulty  Methods  Corrected 


SERGEI  KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  eight  years  Leading  Teacher  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin 

And  for  three  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York 


YON 


MUSIC  STUDIOS 


CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS 


J  S.  C.  YON 
•   *    I  P.  A.  YON 
VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  COMPOSITION,  and  GREGORIAN 

p    »     vom    /->         •  ,    )   St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New  York 
f .  A.   YUJN.  Urganist  -j   Academy  of  Mount  gt  Vincent.  New  York 

C.  YON,  Organist,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church,  New  York 


Directors 


Telephone,  Circle  951 


853  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


Mme.    MARIE  D 

Teacher  of  Tone  Production 
Oratorio,  MENTAL  DICTION,  Opera,  etc. 

Monthly  Guest  Recitals  for  Pupils 
Studio  Residence 

312  Pierce  Building  232  Bay  State  Road 


ic  Teachers 

EARN  MORE 
Teach   adults  and   children  partly 
in  classes,  one-half  hour  private  lesson, 
one  hour  class  lesson  per  week. 

HELP  YOURSELF 
Improvise.  Play  and  write  95,220  Modulations 
from  one  given  tone.  Memorize  spontaneously 
without  saying  letters.  Create  Keyboard  and 
Written  Harmony.  Teach  with  Scientific 
Pedagogy.  Prices,  $10.00  to  $220.00. 
_  (  New  York  City     .     .   June  10  to  29 

Summer  »  Chicago       ....      July  8  to  27 
Sessions  (  Asheville,  N.C.     .     August  12  to  31 

address    EFFA    ELLIS    PERF1ELD 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.        ....       Chicago.  III. 
NewYork  City, 109  W.  45th  St.,  St.  James  Hotel 
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ELIZABETH  SIEDHOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
Pupil  of  Godowsky,  Breithaupt,  Schnabel.     Authorized 
representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in  piano  technic 

Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers"  Courses 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  Newbury  Street.  Tel..B.B.3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel.,  B.B.  3180 


INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING 
AND    DRAMATIC  RECITATION 

OPERA,  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 
New  and  Beautiful  Studio 


44  West  44th  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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